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Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 
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REPEAL OR JUST 
NEW LOOK ? 


See Page 3 


ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes-on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the . 


Judge’s Seat 

One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn't like the 
way the act operates, is 
„guilty“ under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, | 
whese Americanism is 
questioned. by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Fred’s 


Underwear 
A short story by Milton 
Kleinman. } 
Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry h 
a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages bn theatre, 
front row): Richard Gladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the adjournment. (Story | books, children and 
. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear.row): on Page 4.) , home problems 
Luis P. McCabe,.of Philadelphia A. J. Isserman and an one 
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—The Worker Photes by Peter 


A JUDICAL CLOAK 
FOR FASCISM 


An Editorial 


OF Bae gs 
frixe Against J- 
) By Gus Hall 
COLUMBUS.—Taft-Hartleyism took a licking from militant strikers at the Amer- 
ican Zine Oxide Co. in Clinton Township near Columbus. Trying something new in strike. 
breaking methods, Sheriff Ralph Paul lebaled an orderly picket line at the plant a riot and 
ordered it broken up. When we? — . 
strikers called his bluff by doubling 
the size of the picket line, the sher- 
iff returned to his downtows office 
admitting he had acted illegally. 
The company, which had counted 
on the sheriff’s threat of force to 
break the strike, turned to the courts 
for an anti-picketirg injunction. 
The strikers are members of Lo- 
cal 536 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
The strike started Aug. 13 after the 
company refused to bargain because 
the union’s officers did not sign non- 
Communist affidavits. 


* 


AFTER THREE MONTHS, the 
company tried to start a back-to- 
work movement. Sheriff Paul showed 
up the morning the plant was to 
reopen, looking for trouble. Not 
finding any, he tried to make some. 


He stepped from his car and in 
comic opera fashion, flanked by uni- 
formed deputies, read the riot act 
to about 30 quiet and orderly pick- 
ets. Later at his office he told news- 

paper reporters he should not have 
read the riot act. 

“If somebody got hurt, I would be 
liable to end up behind bars,” he 
Said. 

Union leaders conferred with the 
sheriff afterward at a meeting ar- 
ranged by George DiNucci, CIO re- 
gional representative. Company of-| _ 
ficials who were invited there by the 
sheriff offered to bargain with the 


sino se Sees Huge War Profits 
For Rubber Trusts 


from their international union. 

The proposal was put to the mem- 
bership of the local and was turned 

AKRON, Ohio.—Goodyear’s future lies in tieing itself 

to the “build-the-greatest-air-force-on-earth” military and 

financial clique that started its huge program with the 


CLEVELAND 
CoD ON Pleas Judge Frank Merrick joined the reac- 
tionary crew of red-baiters and those who regard the 
U.S. Constitution and the Bill of Rights as so much paper. 

He handed down a decision with all pompous serious- 
ness that to be called a “communist” is “libel per se.” 
This means one may sue for damages 
without being required to show he has 
been “damaged.” 

Like all judges, Mr. Merrick swore on 
a stack of bibles to “weigh the facts and 
to defend the basic rights of American 
eitizens.“ But in this case, he admits that 
he neither knew the facts and, what's 
worse, didn’t care, when he stated, 
“Whether or not it be a fact that com- 
munism takes to its bosom advocates of 
violent overthrow of the government, is 
not of such import that it would warrant a full discussion 
here. Suffice it to say that right or wrong, there is a belief 
| in this community that communism does advocate and 
condone such acts.” 

He further states, Refute it as they may, Commu- 
nists are generally believed to advocate violent overthrow 
of government.” In other words, Judge Merrick openly 
admits that, contrary to all facts, contrary to everything 
he himself knows, contrary to whatever the Communists 
state of their activities and policies, he rules on the basis 
of the reactionary drive of anti-Communist hysteria 
rather than by these facts. 

Mr. Burrell who brought this suit in Judge Merrick’s 
court is a perfect stooge in this campaign for the reaction- 
ary forces. At another time, when it fitted Mr. Burrell’s 
plans for personal advancement, he was perfectly willing 
to seek the help of the Communist Party. But now that 
it fits the same opportunistic aims of Mr. Burrell, he be- 
comes the perfect stooge against Communists, labor and 
all progressives. 

Judge Merrick, of course, should know that the Ameri- 
can people in framing the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights reserved wholly and completely unto themselves 
the right to judge and decide the merit or demerit of all 
political parties, and that, by secret ballot. This right has 
never been given ‘constitutionally or otherwise to any 


374 GEES 


down by a unar.imous vote. The lo- 
cal was organized in 1941. Since 
then wages of the workers have 
risen from approximately 50 cents 


an hour to more than $1.30. 


Seek 2,000 
New Readers 
In Ohio 


Ohio is set for the next big cir- 
culation push—with the goal of 
2,000 Worker and 400 Daily 
Worker subscriptions by Jan 15. 


In announcing this drive the 
Circulation Dept. stated that 
_®ince launching the Ohio Edition 

of the Worker, bundle orders 
have nearly doubled. With the 
achievement of the new subscrip- 
tion goals, the total Worker cir- 
culation will be 7,000 in the state. 
This will make possible the is- 
suance of a 4-page Ohio edition. 


Among the methods to be used 
in the subscription drive are: 


A well organized effort to se- 
cure renewal of all expirations in 
the next two months. 

| @ To convince the many Iriends 
made during the election cam- 
paign to become subscribers, as 
well as those now getting the pa- 
per on the neighborhood routes. 
The slogan: “A Worker Sub is 
the best Christmas and New 
Years Gift,” is getting excellent 
response from the present Worker 
readers. The special offer of a 
early Worker sub for $2, and a 
5-month introductory sub for $1 
Dis making this a cheap us well 
us attractive gift. . 
On Nov. 20 there will be a state 
Press Conference and Reception 
for John Gates, Alan Max and 
‘ Joseph Roberts. Many cities, in- 
cluding Toledo, Cincinnati and 
‘: Youngstown have already an- 
3 dee Seon paper 

a minimum of 25 percent of their. 
pekbulation goals by thawünte. 


re Tess 


try with the willing assisfance of 
the 80th Congress. 


Litchfield’s address to over 1800 
Goodyear executives gathered from 
all parts of the globe to celebrate 
the 50th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Goodyear Company. Lit- 


tchfield, 
all-rubber grants for 48 of its 
years, pointed to the rich pick- 
that lie ahead in the cold war 
which may some day grow into the 
hot war. 


“Goodyear’s future lies in becom- 
ing as closely identified with the 
progress of airway transportation 
as it has with highway transporta- 
tion.” Lest anyone failed to get the 
full intent ‘of this new 
orientation, the aging 
bluntly spelled it out, “Airpower in 
the future is world power.” 


+ 4 

LITCHFIELD then proceeded 5 
tell how Goodyear could camouflage 
its sound business sense with pa- 


triotic concern” over the. welfare 
and security of the nation, . 


“Our air force should be at least 
twice as powerful as that of any 
other nation and should be aug- 
mented by strong airforces of other 
friendly nations,“ he stated, with 
visions of the Goodyear cash reg- 
The increasing reliance. upon 
“war economy” is now the domi- 
nant theme of the Big Four in 
rubber. Recently Firestone joyous- 
ly announced it is now busily at 
work producing the new 5 mm. re- 
coiless gun in mass quantity, 
All this 18 reflected in the 
brazenly... jingoistic role of the 
Akron .Beacon Journal, 

— which only re- 
centlpYldedilined the 
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60 air group it foisted on the coun- © 


This was the theme of P. W. 


capitalist 


prayer of a “refugee priest” for war 
against the Soviet Union, 


Incidentally, the growing recog- 
nition by the rubber workers of the 
fact that the Beacon Journal is the 
tool of the rubber trust was recent- 


tly demonstrated in the open re- 
sentment against the arrogant role 
it played in the elections, expressed 
in a flood of letters. 

It still remains for the United 
Rubber Workers Union to under- 
stand the full implications of this 
new “business” perspective openly 
stated by Goodyear. 


department of our government. 

So the judge is disregarding this fact and trampling 
on the U.S. Constitution, besides, of course, becoming 
partner to the $64-lie and falsehood that the Communists 
advocate force and violence. 

A s in Nazi Germany, the road of American fascism 
will be by attempting to place one minority group after 
another outside of the rights guaranteed to all citizens 
by our Constitution and Bill of Rights. After the Com- 
munists lose these rights, it will be the rest of labor, the 


Negro people, Jewish people, the foreign-born, etc. 
The time to stop the march along this road is now. 
We cannot allow the Judge Merricks with their decisions 


to give judicial cloak to the fascist forces of America. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Theo, P. 
Heden, Republican candidate for 
the office of sheriff of, Mahoning 
County, was defeated by a ten thou- 
sand majority. It was the most 
heatedly contested campaign of the 
county. Heden campaigned on an 
out- and - out police-state, fascist, 
anti-Communist program, originat- 
ing in the offices of the Youngs- 
town Vindicator and the Steel 
This. campaign was lavishly pro- 
vided for with finances. Its head- 


mayor, the “police state” police chief 


el over the city. 
nt wee 


THE HEDEN nr a com- 


a campaign until the CIO came for- 
d 


mittee also carried its police-state 
ideas over the radio about the 
“never recurring of a Wallace rally. 
in Stambaugh as took place” un- 
der his administration; and that he 
has been trained in FBI schools to 
combat Communism, and it is his 
program to wipe out the Commu- 
nists in the Mahoning Valley. It is 
obvious that there was no sparing 
of money in behalf of his campaign. 
A financial statement of the can- 
didate will be interesting when 
published. 

His backing came from the most 
reactionary forces in the city—the 


Allen, and the Steel Trust-dominat- 
ed Youngstown Vindicator which 
carried front-page editorials almost 
daily during the election of Theo. 
P. Heden. sts gee 

It seemed difficult to defeat such 


Voters Hail Heden’s Defeat: — 
Hold Illusions About Truman 


nominated in the Democratic pri- 
maries. A tremendous publicity 
campaign was carried on in his be- 
half. 

It was not until the Progressive 
Party and its national groups en- 
tered into the campaign that the 
basic issues were injected into the 
campaign, Through the use of leaf- 
lets, letters and the use of the radio 
—five times in the last week of the 
campaign the Progressive Party 
and the national groups warned the 
voters of the issues involved. 

They warned that Heden repre- 
sented the most reactionary elements 
of the Republicans who are trying 
to force police-state rule on the 
people. Those are the elements 
that are urging a “get-tougher” pol- 
icy with the Soviet Union. They 
also hope to prosecute the 12 m- 
dicted ‘Communists, They are the 
same elements that are ‘fighting 
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Steel Local Rejects 
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Buckeye Briefs 


NOVEMBER 21, 1948. 


[i CORON wes Seen, “experts” and the press all over the 

country, the Cleveland newspapers for a few days after the election 
were dizzy with incredulity and there slipped into the papers some 
choice and incredible items. 


Nomination for the Most-Fascinating- Discovery-of-the-Week goes 
to Frederic Sterbenz, columnist for the Cleveland Press. His pre- 
election column closed on this optimistic note: “Republican or Demo- 
crat, we'll remain a going concern for quite a while longer. That, 
nnn . 
in Western Europe and in Ingland.“ 

His post-election column earried the following startling headline: 

“Great American Proletariat Dooms Republicans On Record.” Over- 
night the guy not only discovers an American Proletariat, but a Great 
American Proletariat, He goes on to say: 
Harry Truman may have been talking nonsense when he said 
that the election of Dewey would put the country on the path of 
totalitarian rule. But to many who have seen what the Congressional 
Committees do to civil rights it did not seem nonsense. 

“The American proletariat, we see, still numbers about half the 
population. ‘Those are the people who belong to our society but do not 
consider themselves the beneficiaries of it. On the contrary, they have 
seen our owning and managing class as bent on self-enrichment at 
their expense. Workers read the financial pages these days to find 
out how much the boss is. making.” 

A week later, the Cleveignd Press has gone back to editorials, 
as usual; and is calling for capable men on the Un-American Com- 
mittee. They are disappointed in Parnell Thomas, who let scandal 
catch up with him. They want a good, strong man to replace him. 
Like in Himmler, perhaps? 


MOST INCREASINGLY-STUNNED HEADLINES OF THE 
WEEK—Lifted bodily from the front pages of the Cleveland Flamm 
Dealer, the following headlines tell a story of their own: 

Oct. 31. ELECTION SIGNS ALL FOR DEWEY. 

Nov. 1—*“Weather Forecast—Mild and Dewey.” (Coy—huh?) 

Nov. 2. STIFF OHIO FIGHT LOST BY TRUMAN (The wishful- 
thinking headline.) 

Nov. 3. TRUMAN HOLDING OHIO BY 12,000 VOTES. 

Nov. 5. SENATE GOP OUT TO DETHRONE TAFT. More 
Progressive Legislation Sought’ to Break Long String of Defeats. 

Needless to say ,the Plain Dealer has by this time recovered its 
breath, is calling for a bigger and better bi-partisan policy, is holding 
fast to an editorially “taint-so” analysis of the returns, and is busy 
explaining Why the Taft-Hartley Act Cannot Be Repealed. 


STONE COLD DEAD IN THE PRECINCTS: Gov. Thomas C. 
Herbert, whose defeat lds the tradition of Ohio that a governor 
who calls out troops strikers does not get reelected. The mem- 
ory of the Univis strike is still fresh in the minds of the voters. 

Ditto: George Bender; Congressman-at-Large, who boasted that 
he did not need labor. The people of Ohio showed George that they 
didn’t need him, 


OFFICIALS ESTIMATE that over 100,000 votes were lost in Ohio 
through the incorrect marking of ballots. On the Presidential ballot, 
the regular Democratic and Republican columns were listed. Instead 
of Wallace's name, or Progressive Party, the names of his 25 electors 
were printed in a third column headed “Independent Candidates.” 
These 25 names had to be individually marked with an “X” in order 
to cast a Wallace vote. Many voters became confused, especially many 
Wallace supporters, who wanted to vote for Lausche and then put an 
“X” in the straight Democratic column. Experts who are tolling the 
death bell for the Ohio Progressive Party are fully aware that by far 
the majority of the invalidated ballots were Wallace ballots, but this 
they are not.saying. 

‘i Watchers for the Progressive Party in Cleveland and precincts 
reported the same story everywhere—more than twice the number of 
invalid. Wallace votes than ones that conformed with the complicated 
rules of the Ohio ballot. But one watcher reported at least one ballot 
that was invalidated fair and square, as they say. It was widely an- 
nounced that any, but any, mark on a ballot other than an X“ would 
invalidate same. But evidently the word didn’t reach a voter in one 
precinct. A Wallace supporter, he carefully marked an X“ in the 
little block in front of the name of each of the 25 Wallace. electors. 
However, this expression of his sentiments was not strong enough for 
him, for in addition to this he carefully, deliberately and eloquently 
printed, above the names of the other two candidates, this passionate 


declaration: “You stinkers!” 7 ge. 
= K 


FINALLY DISCOVERED something in common with Ray J. 
Abbaticchio,. Jr., incoming agent in charge of the FBI in Cleveland. 
Seems the boll-weevil who was looking for a home had nothing on 
him, either, because the poor guy can’t find an apartment. Seems he 
is having as much trouble locating an apartment as his late lamented 
predecessor had trying to locate Gus Hall. The Plain Dealer made 
his plight public, noting that “the nature of his work requires access 
to speedy transportation downtown.” Plain Dealer also printed a 
telephone number. where he could be reached. In the immortal 
words of GI Joe—Brother, we me for you, but, Brother, we can’t 
quite reach you. 


MUCH CAUSTIC COMMENT, especially among workers in the 
shops, has been made regarding the famous slogan issued by Warner 
and Swassey in Cleveland, “If you on a hammer, you are a capitalist.” 
Tri one instance an active progressive in a shop was chided with being a 
Communist. To this he replied that indeed he had proof that he 
was not. Calling his critics over to his work bench he epened the drawer 
and displayed two,hammers. Loud and appreciative guffaws squelched 
Whatever other comment might have been forthcoming. nN 

Our friend Joe drove past the Warner and Swassey plant at E. 55 
and Carnegie in Cleveland where the famous slogan is emblazoned 
in foot-high letters on the side of the plant. His wife regarded it 
erftically and finally made the speculative remark, “But hat are you 
. . — f 


Expulsion Ruling 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio.— The International Executive Board of the USA-CIO has 
suspended the officers and grievance men of Local 1331, one of the many districts the 
International is hitting in its campaign to cut down opposition to its control of the steel 
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‘Says Spicer 


—€ union. 


Committee 


Neglects Grievances 


Editor, Ohio Worker: 

Indignant and tired of waiting 
for their shop executive commit- 
tee, which had allowed stacks of 
grievances to pile up, the workers 
of Dept. 121 of the Spicer Cor- 
poration recently stopped work en 
masse and all together walked into 
the foreman’s office, There, they 
demanded downtime due them for 
a period of machine repairs. In 
department after department the 
management had been breaking the 
contract and refusing to pay the 
workers downtime. 

When the company saw the irate 
men of Dept. 121, all members of. 
Local 12, UAW-CIO, taking action 
into their own hands, it hurriedly 
backed down and granted them 
their demand for downtime. 

Now, we are reliably informed, 
this mode of action is spreading 
through the shop. The workers in 
Dept. 9E and 23B discovered that 
a militant show of unity by work- 
ers in the department remedied the 
company’s abuse of their down- 
time and seniority rights. 

SPICER is the plant which re- 
cently moved a portion of its pro- 
duction out of Toledo to a cheaper 
labor area. Then it layed off 2,000 
of its working force here. The re- 
maining 1300 men were boldly told 
that their jobs depended on car- 
rying out the company’s new speed- 
up program. 

Said Spicer in a letter to each of 


its employees, “Some axle produc- 
tion was transferred to another 
plant last April. , because we 
were delikerately refusing to pro- 
duce more than two-thirds of our 
capacity ... while our costs were 
based on six hours’ work for eight 
hours’ pay. 

“The problem will solve itself if 
we just stop talking and go to work. 
It is going to be an uphill fight 
from here on. Everybody has to 
pitch.” 

* 

THE SHOP COMMITTEE con- 
sidered this callous’ letter. And 
they continued to retreat and 
brown-nose the Company. They 
defeated overwhelmingly a pro- 
posal that the Committee go on 
record condemning the speedup 
practice of the management. 

Word around the shop is that 
one committeeman, Al McNaught, 
refused to oppose speedup because 
“Speedup is a word the Commu- 
nists use so much.” Other commit- 
teemen who decided that they could 
not stand against company speedup 
were Halftrock Frank, Bob Thom- 
as, Scotty Geddes, Joe Dohrman 
and Ollie Dome. 

It is this character of the Spicer 
Unit Executive Committee that 
helped convince the workers in the 
departments that ther had better 
settle their own grievances in their 
own militant fashion. 

A TOLEDO WOREER. 


Anti-Noise Law 
Wiped Off Books 


The Progressnve Party has suc- 
ceeded in getting the Columbus 
anti-noise ordinance wiped off the 
books. 

Hugh DeLacy, Progressive Party 
leader who was arrested here for 
violating the ordinance, was freed 
by a city judge who ruled the ordi- 
nance unconstitutional. He was ar- 
rested during the presidential elec- 
tion campaign for speaking through 
a sound truck loudspeaker near the 
entrance of the Ohio State campus. 

The court delayed his trial and 
the ruling against the ordinance un- 
til after the election. 


Police Chief 
Caught Padding 
His Account 


COLUMBUS.—Communists' were 
not surprised when Police Chief 


Charles Berry was caught padding 
his expense account to get back $40 


in New York recently. 

The chief showed his colors last 
spring when he answered the Com- 
munist Partys request for police 
protection for members passing out 
leaflets with ahti-Communist slan- 
ders and permitted his men to stan 
idly by. while fascist hoodlums 
wrecked howd home of Prank Hash- 
mall. 

The chief's Republican aden 
who were in full accord with his 
actions’ last Spring, let bim off this 
time with a reprimand “for 1 
of good judgment.” ~~. 

His “mistake” was that he iisted 


Clevelunders 
Hear Report on 
European Youth 


CLEVELAND.—Cleveland’s Young 
Progressives, nationality and trade 
union youth leaders have been re- 
cently addressed by Irene Wheeler, 
American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference of Working Youth 
in Warsaw. 


The Conference stressed the im- 
portance of solidarity among the 
world’s youth and the grave respons- 
ibility of American youth in the 
fight against fascism and those who 
try to promote a new war. Miss 
Wheeler singled out the importance | 
of repealing the draft law as one 
concrete act that will prove to the 
youth of the world that American 
youth will not bear arms in an 
imperialist war aimed at their young 
brothers in other lands. 


Miss Wheeler also stressed the im- 
portance of trade unions in our 
own country giving immediate at- 
tention to the problems of their 


young members.. Trade unions must. 


struggle for job training and a He- 
tem of apprenticeship in our coun- 
try along with the need of working 
youth for recreational and — 
outlets. * 


UE Votes Support 


To French ‘Miners 


This suspension came about 
largely because of the militant, 


progressive policies of the local 
union leadership and the announced 


candidacy of the local’s president, 
Mike Pochiro, against the district 
director James P. Griffin in the 
coming elections. 

On Thursday, Nov. 4, several of 
the officers and grievance commit- 


teemen went to Pittsburgh to pre- 
sent demands to David J. McDonald, 
international secretary - treasurer. 
The demands were: 


(1) That Pochiro be enabled to 
run for district director; (2) that 
the union’s officers and grievance 
committeemen be granted a hear- 
ing before the International Ex- 
ecutive Board, and (3) that the 
Officers and grievance commiitee- 
men be reinstated pending the 
outcome of this hearing. 


As a result of the pressure 
brought by this delegation, Mc- 
Donald agreed that Pochiro would 
be eligible to be nominated as a 
candidate for district director in 


the District 26 and that a hearing 


of the union’s case would be held 
in early December. He would not 
agree to reinstating the union offi- 
cers without a consultation with 
Philip Murray. 

The shop steward body has since 
met and steps are being taken to 


jinsure the autonomy of the union, 


At the stewards’ meeting, the ad- 
ministrator Russell Thomas agreed 
to request the reinstatement of the 
local officers and grievarice men. 
Petitions are being circulated and 
to date 1,300 signatures have been 
collected. Besides, there was a 
valley-wide distribution of 20,000 


copies of a leafiet explaining the 


case, issued by the Republic Local. 


Meet the Editors 


At Party Sat. Night 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—The readers 
of the Ohio edition will have an op- 
portunity to meet John Gates; edi- 
tor of the Worker, Alan Max, Man- 
aging editor, and Joe Roberts, busi- 
ness manager, at a Meet the Press“ 
party on Saturday, November 20, 
from 7:00 P.M. on, at the Bohemian 
National Hall, 4939 Broadway. The 
readers of The Worker and thelr 
families are invited. 


Truman, Clark 
Get Lampshades 
As Koch ‘Symbol 


CLEVELAND —Over one hun- 
dred lampshades have been sent 
to President Truman and Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark by the 
Youth Division, Ctvil Rights Con- 
gress. The lampshades, symbols. 
of Nati brutality, had written on 
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Progressives Plan 48-State Party — 


Will Spark People’s Drive to Realize Truman's 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred 


so: samy Wednesday,: Now. 24, Winnipeg. 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 

This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 
taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much 


in the way of healthy discussion. 


While the proceedings, in which® 
— representatives from the 48 states, 


Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, were off the 
reeord, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

‘Second, that -the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. 

Third, that the Progressive 
Part, leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
small measure as a result of the 
elections. 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into 
despair by reason of the 114 million 
votes recorded for them, They de- 
cisively rejected the notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 
ured solely by the publicly an- 
nounced vote. They regarded the 
vote for President Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. 

“They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 
with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 
with emphasis on lower prices and 
housing.” 


IT WAS OVER the fulfillment 


of Democratic promises that the 
conference heard some warm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 
crats would deliver; some that they 
wouldn’t. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 
pledges only to the degree that 
there was a mass fight, led by the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 

“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 

fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to ‘become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. 

“That puts us in the ranks of 
the defeatists,“ he said. “We must 
participate actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica ine people voted on Elec- 
tien Day.“ 

* 


IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
clear that it was seeking unity on 
specific issues with those who be- 
lieved they were voting for progress 


chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 

© Complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and reinstatement 
.of the Wagner and Norris-La- 


Guardia Acts; 


under the Democratic banner. The 


® Roll-back of prices; 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEPC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

Lifting of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

e Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces; and 

e Repeal of the draft, 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executive or- 
ders and decisions: 

„ Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 

@ Restoration of price controls. 

Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 

e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 

e Rescind the so-called “loyal- 
ty” .order. 

® Lift the arms embargo on 
Israel. 

© Order Attorney General 

Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 
ers, 

In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that some mis- 
taken friends of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting. ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. As a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
we had been the perfect embodi- 
ment of the Americans for De- 


Dean of Canterbury Welcomed Here; Begins Tour 


4.:e Kev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, is shown with members 
celebrated his arrival in the United Stat 
Soviet Union. (Left to right): Olin Downes, 


Welcome which 
the Rev. 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 20, Central Luth- 
eran Church, Minneapolis; Monday, 
Nov. 22, Madison, Wis, ' 


* 


Canada; Friday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27, Civic Opera House, Chicago; 
Monday, Nov. 29, Cass Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Friday, Dec. 3, City Au- 
ditorium, Denver; Sunday, Dec. 5, 


Exhibition Garden Bldg. Vancou- 


| delphia. » 


of the Committee of 


es for a lecture tour on. friendship with the 
music critic, Dr. Johnson, Rabbi Louis I. Newman and 
Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium; San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square Garden; 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, Town Hall, Phila- 


a 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henty A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as 


Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added, 

In a special résolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 
the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of the 
American people.” 


* 


WHILE THE PARTY stressed 
those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them- 
selves and millions who voted under 
the Democratic emblem, it also em- 
phasized that the fight for peace 
remains a paramount question. 

This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 
lin crisis. Throughout the meeting 
it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms could 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive. Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical grcwth exist today. 

In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public But a 
canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders: revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader's state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state refiecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state.” 

The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
had re-elected Representative Mar- 


‘cantonio in the face of violent op- 


campaign. 


position, naturally Increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the poHttical situation and 
the election laws in the various 
States differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New Lork's relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon building 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 
pression on the conferees. 


* 


THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro peeple, should form the basis 


for detailed discussion in the near 
future. 


These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the pregram out- 
lined in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categorically that.the party 


is a continuing factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as a Progressive in 1952. It is this 
which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was goinz to 
stick with the Progressive Party. It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 
roaders like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 
took an active part in the »vroceed- 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor- and Negro leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengthened in 
their resolve to build a great new 
mass party dedicated to peace, de- 


mocracy and abundance, 


wiwetar | 


_ Southern 


roman Spurns Peace Talks, 
Backs New Anti-Comintern 


—See Page 4 
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EPEAL OR JUST 
NEW LOOK’? 


See Page 3 


ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 
Judge's Seat 


One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
“vuilty” under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Fred’s 


Underwear 
A short story by Milton 
| : Kleinman. 
Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry 
a a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages on theatre, 
front row): Richard Gladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the aa, nment, ( Story books, children and 


. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear rom) : on dives 4.) 5 ö home problems U 


Louis P. MeCabe, of Philadelphia; A. J. Isserman and jot iene Tore ~The Worker Photos by Peter 


BOSTON.—A general wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
for 90,000 woolen and worsted workers and 120,000 cotton 


and rayon workers in the New England and Middle Atlantic 


states was demanded by a regional conference of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, ine —— — 


this city last week. 

The demand, announced by union 
president Emil Rieve, will still leave 
textile workers with seriously sub- 
standard wages. Even the moderate 
lo- cent request, however, is meet- 
ing bitter opposition from the 
textile bosses; it will take a mili- 
tant and united struggle by textile 
workers to win. 

With cotton contracts scheduled 
for renewal on Jan. 15 and woolen 
on Feb. 1, Royal Little, president of 
Textron Mills has taken the lead 
in announcing the bosses’ opposi- 
tion to pay increases. The bosses, 
whose profits this year have reach- 
ed a new high, are trying to take 
the heat off themselves. They do 
this by talking about the South. 


* 


LITTLE is just the man to talk 


about the South. His giant Textron 
Corporation has closed down mills 
in five New England towns to re- 
move operations to the sunny 
Southland. The mills don’t move 
South for the sunshine; they move 


there to take advantage of a pool 
sf unorganized, Jimcrow labor, 
with the lowest wages and highest 
workloads in the industry. 

Little, speaking te the Na- 
tional Business Conference in 
Wellesley Hills, stated that a 
wage increase now could make it 
impossible for Northern mills to 
sarvive.” Little's own firm has 
cleared only $6,114,000 this year, 
20 percent more than 1947. Every 
New England mill. has reached a 
new high in profits this year. 

Little’s Wellesely Hills speech set 
the pattern for the industry. A 10- 
cent wage increase, Little implied, 
would force the mill owners on re- 
lief. Northern mills will continue 
to move South, Little declared, “un- 
A unit costs between the areas are 
equalized.” 

This Little’s not-so-subtle way of 
saying that more speed-up is on 
the way. With New England work- 
ers already saddled with back- 
breaking work-loads, the textile 
bosses are prepared to pour on 
more. 

The mill owners’ intention is to 
make up every penny of wage in- 
crease with a dime of speed-up. If 
workers put out twice as much 


increases. With the cost of living 
going still higher, real wages are 
less than ever before. Something 
a lot more substantial than a dime 
an hour could have been used. 

But the bosses aren’t passing out 


any free dimes. If they give any in- 
crease, their plan is to make it up 
with speedup. This has happened 


consistently in the textile industry; 
small pay increase followed by big 
work-load followed by less real 
wages, fewer jobs, no overtime pay. 

Workers who may have fallen for 
the bosses’ speedup line previously 
are not likely to do so after the 
Textron closedown in Nashua, The 
much-advertised Nashua Plan was 
a union concession to the bosses’ 
speedup demands. The union vol- 
untarily agreed to have fewer men 
put out more work; the company 
agreed to remain in Nashua. After 
sweating out profits from over- 
burdened workers for one year, 
Textron moved South. 

Textile workers must unite be- 
hind the drive for a 10-cent in- 
crease. It will take a good fight to 


resist any attempt to push over 
more speedup. In addition, the 
Communist program for textile 
workers calls for a thirty-hour 
week with no pay reduction and an 


BROTHER, CAN vou 


win it. Above all, the union must 
Urge T-H Repeal 


SPARE A MILLION? 

The enormous wages paid to 
workers by Northern textile bosses 
is just plain driving them out of 
business; the poor mill-owners 
have got to move South where 
they can get slave labor. 

That’s what the mill-owners say 
when it comes time to negotiate 


contracts; here is what the official 
profit figures for New England 
textile mills say: 


Profits after taxes for 1948: 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, $13,158,000—$315,000 more 
than 1947, a record year. Bourne 
Mills of Tiverton, R. I., $1,296,000, 
an increase of $375,000. Continen- 
tal Mills of Maine, $2,077,000 a 
boost of $171,000. Pepperell, 
$8,985,000, an increase of $1,744,000. 

Why, they didn’t even make the 
carfare to move South, 


WORKERS 
BEAT DOWN 
SPEED-UP 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Workers 
at the Wamsutta Mills here licked 
speedup. It’s easy, when you know 
how. Well, maybe not easy but it. 
can be done. 


Weave-room workers had been 
handling 36 looms per man; Wam- 
sutta had been piling up profits. 
Wamsutta wanted more profits; so 
weave-room men were told to 
handle 40 looms. { 


Like the juggler with two dozen 
eggs, workers decided they had had 
enough. They went through the 
shop stewards and the grievance 
procedure; they went further and 
called a department meeting. They 
fought back. 


The bosses. backed down. With 
workers acting downright militant, 
the bosses decided on 38 looms. But 
the workers had decided that 36 
was plenty. They called another de- 


partment meeting. 

Speed-up, they decided, can’t be 
beaten with long, drawn-out griev- 
ance procedures. Department meet- 
ings and militant resistance was the 
ticket, 


Last week weave- room workers 
were back at 36 looms. 


Brockton Unions 


BROCKTON, Mass. — Brockton’s 
Central Labor Union last week 
unanimously passed a. resolution 
calling for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the re-enactment 


‘campaign slogan of “No Fifteen- 


NEW ENGLAND 


lransit Fare 


Looms in 
By Leo Soft 
BOSTON. — Trustees of 


extra money will be spent on 


one round trip a day under the 
MTA’s proposed new fare schedule. 

Ninety dollars is a lot of money. 
Almost enough for one new suit, 
and a pound of meat a week for a 
family. If the MTA’s fare steal goes 
through, Boston families will be 
wearing old clothes and eating 
baked beans in 1949. 

The trustees of the “publicly 
owned” MTA aren't very worried 
about the diets of Boston workers. 
Top-salaried transit executives are 
pushing hard for immediate adop- 


tion of the new fares. They should 
care; they own automobiles. 


Predicted months ago, the MTA’s 
demands for higher fares became a 
central issue in the state elections. 
Democratic Governor-elect Paul 
Dever snowed under incumbent 
Republican Robert Bradford with a 


cent fare!“ 

Dever was right; the MTA is 
asking for 16 and 22 cent fares. 
Present fare rate is a flat ten 
cents, 


With MTA trustees dropping care- 
ful hints about “huge deficits” 
and “excessive wages,“ Dever 


charged during the campaign that 
plans had already been made to 
install new turnstiles. MTA trustees 
—public servants—vehemently de- 
nied that a fare boost had been 
planned; Gov. Bradford also said 
no. 


x‘ 

LESS than one week after Dever’s 
election, MTA trustees submitted a 
detailed plan for increased rates to 
the Department of Public Utilities. 
Protest from the man in the street 
and the man in the subway car was 
immediate; the jump from 10 to 
22 cents is creating real indigna- 
tion. 

Du hearings on “the proposed 
gouge are scheduled for mid-Decem- 
ber. It is expected that people’s or- 
ganizations and trade unions will 
protest bitterly. There is real dan- 
ger, however, of a sell-out on the 
campaign promises of no fare in- 


crease. * 


Boston 


Boston’s “publicly owned” 


Metropolitan Transit Authority are set to lift $87.36 per 
year from the pockets of this city’s workers. That’s how much 


transportation in 1949 if only, 


two members of a family makeé- : 


a legitimate deficit exists, it must 
be made up by increased Corpora~- 
tion and real estate taxes. Work- 
ers whose real wages have shrunk 
to the vanishing point can’t afford 
a higher fare. 


Governor-elect Dever, vacationing 
in Florida, was a safe distance 
away when the storm broke, Dever’s 
election was a clear mandate 
against any fare increase. ‘The 
danger is that a “trick” increase 
may be shoved across. 

The type of sell-out that may be 
engineered is illustrated by the 
proposals for a “zone” system. Un- 
der this setup, some riders those 
who ride two blocks—would pay 
only five cents. Most riders would 
pay fifteen or twenty cents, and 
some would pay a quarter. 

This system would be called & 
“readjustment” rather than a fare 
increase. It would provide a con- 
venient way for politicians to crawl 
out from under their promises of no 
fare increase. 

* 

MORE SUPPORT was growing 
for the proposal for a referendum 
on the fare boost. The people 
would vote directly as to whether 
they favored the increase. Demand 
also grew for a thorough publio 
audit of the MTA’s books. The city 
of Boston, with pardoned convict 
James Curley as mayor, has no} 
been famous for its lack of graft. 
A city councilor last year publicly 
stated “Sure, I take a buck now 


and then, whe wouldn’t?” 


Even a public audit, however, 
could turn into a whitewash, The 
proposed referendum as to whether 
the people favor higher fares or 
higher real estate taxes seems the 

But come what may, one thing 


remaing certain. Any proposal, in 
any form, to increase the ten-cent 
fare for any rider ‘will be a direct 
steal from the people of Boston, 
Public protest to the DPU, Gov. 


work, the bosses might be willingjintensive organization drive for|of the New Deal Wagner Labor Re- MTA officials point to the 1948) Bradford, and Governor-elect Dever 


to grant a 10 percent wage boost. 
The effects of speed-up don’t have 
to be pointed out to textile workers; 
unbearable work-loads, fewer jobs, 
mere layoffs. 


unorganized Southern workers. A 
united front of Northern and 


the bosses to all the workers’ ad- 


Textile workers MUST ae wage 


vantage. 


Ne England — an 


Hathaway Mill of New Bedford 
last month ran full- page ads prom 
ising three full shifts at all. times 
Later shut down cotton division 
for “moving and repairs.”:. . . Ru- 
mored that a three-day week is 
coming. . Layoffs in textile in- 
creasing. ... 


Student recruiting in the area on 
the upswing. ... Harvard CP estab- 
lished “one-a-day” policy. Kept 
it up five days without a break. ... 
Anybody beat it? ... 


Industrial concentration 5 Bos - 
ton area featuring mass dis- 
tributions. . . Thousands and 
NR distributed at shop- 


gates. 
9 * . 


‘hrill of the year: Fajihy Hart- 
man appearing at the citywide 


up with a severe illness: for 
months, : Bee 
i. ‘s = | 
Three diundred honored Ann Bur- 
lack's 2ist anniversary in the CP at 
a buffet, supper for her last 
week. . , 
* . ty a 
vray, the Wallace youth group, 
still building. . . The, XPM Satur- 
day night dance one of the high- 
Ee AERA WO + 9 + 27 


south bie News * m Boston's 
Btation, not happy With 
militabl OPW OPWA-CIO. ... . Gave 
employ¢s time off from work to lis- 
ten to Sales-talk of rival AFI; union. 
. 


Communist Party broadcasting 
over WSAR, Fall River, every Sun- 
e 
at 1480 kilocycles. . . . 


— 


Southern textile workers can lick 


next Congress. 


lations Law and the Norris-La- 
Guardia law. 


In a lively post-election discus- 
sion, the delegates emphasized the 
role of organized labor in united 
action in defeating the Masachu- 
setts anti-labor referenda. Dele- 
gates felt that the type of action 
pushed by the United Labor Com- 
mittees to defeat the referenda 
should be continued, to fight for 
the repeal of Taft-Hartley by the 


The delegates ‘instructed Henry 


the Brockton Central Labor Union 
and member of the AFL’s State Ex- 
ecutive Board, to press for the 
adoption of the resolution by the 
Masschusetts State AFL body. 


At the Bookshop: 


The following items on sale at 
the Progressive Bookshop, 8 Beach 
St., Boston. Mail orders are ac-/ 
cepted. 

Science Advances, Haldane, $3; 
Yankee Science In the Making, 
Struik, $5; Negre Liberation, Hay- 
wood, $2.25; From the Heart of Eu- 
rope, Matthiessen, $3. 

Among the pamphlets: State and 
Revolution, Lenin, 35 cents; What's 


Brides of the ILGWU, president 0 


deficit of $9,000,000 as an excuse for 
an immediate fare raise. Past defi- 
cits of the Boston subway system 
have always aroused wide sus- 
picions of ' “irregularity;” the sys- 
tem’s books have never been open 
to public audit. State Auditor 
Thomas Buckley called attention to 
many such evidences in the multi- 
million dollar deal of last year by 
which the Boston Elevated was 
“bought” by the towns which it 
served. Control remains in the 
same hands. 

Progressives insist that even if 


must be mobilized at once. A fare 
increase would dig seriously into 
the pockets of those least able to 
pay. 

The trustees of the “publicly own- 
ed” MTA are playing politics with 
the supper tables of hundreds of 
thousands of Bostonians. Last week 


the trustees were off to New Or- 


leans and a national convention of 
transit system executives and the 
November sunshine. | 

Workers would find it. mighty cold 
walking to and from — this 


winter. 


HARVARD STUDENT SLUGGED 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ON CAMPUS BY ‘ANTI-REDS’ 


, “Anti-Communist” 
violence popped up last week on the staid campus of Harvard 


force. and 


University. Three Harvard students, taking a cue from 


hoodlum 
throughout the country, attacked 
George Stocking, a member of 
Harvard Youth for Democracy, as 
he was distributing HYD leaflets in 

The leaflets announced an ad- 


dress at Harvard, under HYD aus- 


pce Reta gens 
cents; The Sta pariment 


maar du. g cn 


aber ‘and e dark! 18 enité 


= by Emmanuel Blum, district 


Suiting dating thd — 


attacks on progressives 


the leaflets were o later discovered E 
the students’ room, the students 
claimed they had been “planted. 
Stocking later identified thé 
same three students as the at- 
tackers with a photo identification 
test. This attack ToHows - 
organized disruption of poll 
Two days after the attack 


meetings at Harvard. 
RE 
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SOUTHERN STATES NEWS 


SIX TO THE GOVERNOR—Bchind this dleegation of Negro and white leaders are hundreds of Texans 
demanding an end to plantation brutality against farmworkers. 


Urge Governor's Action on Man 
Who Injured Negro Farm Worker 


AUSTIN, Texas.—Hundreds of Texans have petitioned Gov. Beauford Jester for 
immediate action to “end brutality against the Negro people,” and have forced an admis- 
sion from him that plantation-owned Tom Moore of Navasota “should be tried.” Moore 


brutally beat the Negro farm worker, * 


John Roe, for wanting to leave the 
huge Moore plantation to take his 
sick infant to a doctor. 

John Roe has not yet fully re- 
covered the use of his broken arm, 
but Moore has never been arraigned 
on charges by state or local officials, 
and the whole plantation owner— 
Parole Board scandal exposed by 
this case remains uninvestigated. 

* 
A DELEGATION of white and 


Negro Texans led by San Antonio 
civil leader John Inman forced Gov- 
ernor Jester to agree that, although 
his administration has done nothing, 
Moore “should be tried.” The Gov- 
ernor would specify no actions that 
he intended to take, however, to 
bring Roe’s attacker to justice. 

Nor would he comment on the 
delegation’s demand — backed by 
hundreds of signatures on petitions 
from all parts of the state—that 


“the Governor set up a committee, 
to include representatives of organ- 
ized labor and the Negro people, 
which shall investigate the entire 
system under which prisoners like 
Roe are ‘released’ into a life of 
actual peonage on plantations.” 
Mr. Inman is chairman of a state- 
wide Roe-Ingram Defense Commit- 
tee, which has also demanded of 
the Governor of Georgia that he 
unconditionally pardon the Ingram 
family. | 


Two Strike Leaders 
Get Year in Prison 


LURAY, Va. (FP).—Two organizers for the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union (CIO) were given 12- 


month jail sentences and fined by a Virginia court Nov. 11 
Tor allegedly violating an injunc-@— 


tion against mass picketing. Twen- 
ty-three other union members re- 
ceived suspended sentences in the 
contempt proceedings. 


The court action came as the 


IFLWU continued its 6-month 
strike “against the Virginia Oak 
Tannery, where workers are seek- 
ing a wage increase and where the 
company, according to a union 
spokesman, is “out to smash the 
union.” 

The convicted organizers, Ike 
Kastrow and Bernard Woolis, have 
been handling the walkout since 
June 1; when 250 leather workers 
quit their jobs after negotiations 
collapsed. They were found guilty 


under an injunction issued the first 
week of the strike. State troopers. 


have ringed the plant ever since, 


protecting scabs who have been in- 


ported from farm areas. 


Judge Floridus 8. Crosby als 


found the union. guilty of contempt. 


He withheld a penalty pending 2 


rte ni ALO ot © 


ele | toga ihe 


Dismiss Charges, 
Urges Playwright 


John Howard Lawson, noted play- 
wright and one of the “Hollywood 
Ten” indicted for contempt by the 
Thomas. Un-American Committee, 
has urged. President Truman 
to acknowledge the fact that the 
people elected him, among other 
things, to “take steps to halt the 
drive toward thought control and 
political persecution. .< .” 


* 
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The South in Struggle 


Communist Record in South 


Is Old and Honorabie One 

By Sam Hall 

Chairman, Communist Party of Alubama 

A DESPERATE mother in Chattanooga, Tenn., some 
15 years ago turned wildly for help. Her son—really 


just a child—along with eight other lads, had been given 
what passed for a trial and sentenced to death in Scotts- 
boro, Ala. This mother went to her employer, a white man. 


He couldn’t help. But he told her, “I don’t want to have anything 

to do with them, but if I were in your shoes, I'd ask the Communisis 

to help me.” : 
Thus 15 years ago the Communists in the South had ee 

even before Scottsboro, a reputation for fighting — 

for full justice for the Negro people and for the 2 

working class, Negro and white. : 


around the world. The lives of all nine were saved. 
* . — pee Gee 8 

THIS UNDERLINES one aspect of what ijt 
means to the South when the Justice Department: 
indicts and brings to trial the 12 national leaders 
of the Communist Party on a frame-up. These are 5 
the men that Tom Clark accuses of organizing a se „ 

Party that advocates the use of force and violence 3 te 
to overthrow our government. These political tools jas 

of the big business crowd are trying to outlaw the BS 
Communist Party. 

This means to the South, the party that, over the years since 
it was organized, has fought for full democratic rights not only for 
the Negro people but for all of the working people of the South. This 
attempt at outlawing the Communist Party is an attempt to smash 
the fight for ending the oppression of the Negro people in the South 
and overcoming the semi-colonial status that the Wall Street crowd 
has imposed on all the people of the South. 


THAT BRINGS US around to another aspect of this frame- up. 
Every worker knows that the Communists played a major and herolo 
role in organizing the big industries in the South during the thirties. 
Communists braved some of the toughest company-dominated towns 
in the South to make a breakthrough for the CIO organizing drive. 

Even before that, Communists rallied the unemployed masses in 
the South to fight for relief and for unemployed insurance. It was 
the Communists who gave leadership to these starving unemployed 


workers, Negro and white, in the great demonstrations in such cities. 


as Houston and Atlanta and Birmingham in the early thirties. 

If the big business crowd can outlaw the Communist Party they 
can smash the trade union movement and they can move toward shift- 
ing all the burden of the coming depression (or economic crisis) upon 


the backs of the working people. This time they want the unem- 


ployed to be without fighting leaders. 

Or take the fight for the right to vote for all southern working 
people. The Communists were the first to raise the demand for the 
repeal of the polltax and for fair registration laws and practices. The 
Wall Street crowd and their junior partners, the plantation land- 
lords, want to stop cold the growing fight for full voting democracy 
in the South, They aim at the Communists as the first major step 
in this fight. 

+ * * 

THE ATTEMPT to outlaw the Communist Party in the coming 
trial of the 12 national leaders of the Communist Party is not just 
aimed at this political party, as undemocratic as that is. Just as Hit- 
ler in Germany outlawed the Communists as the FIRST STEP in his 
drive against all the rights of the German people; so too the attempt. 
to outlaw the Communist Party of the United States is a first step 
in taking away the rights of labor, the Negro people and all others 
who oppose Wall Street's plans for profiteering, world plunder and 
World War III. 

What gall these big business stooges have! They accuse the Com-. 
munist Party of advocating force and violence, when day in and day 
out the Communists in the South are struggling against the force 
and violence used against the Negro people and against the workers 
generally. 

* * * 

WHEN IN A PERIOD of six weeks nine Negroes were shot and 
killed by members of Commissioner “Bull” Connor’s police force in 
Birmingham, it was the ‘Communists who spoke out against this 
brutality along with wide groups of citizens. Connor chose to honor. 
the Communist Party by saying that the fight against the police shoot- 
ings. of Negro citizens was a Communist plot. Is this the kind of 
plots for which the United States Steel bosses. of Birmingham (and 
the Federal Government) are moving against the Communist Party? 

Two of the 12 indicted leaders of our Party are from the South. 
Benjamin J, Davis, Jr., a fighting young Negro attorney of Atlanta, 
Ga., joined the Communist Party ‘during the Scottsboro and Angelo 
Herndon civil liberties fights. Today he is a member ef the city com- 
cil of New York City, elected twice on the Communist ticket. Henry 
Winston, a Negro born in Mississippi, who came up through the youth 
movement’s fight for the people's needs, is today the national or- 
ganizational secretary of our Party. 

All of this together is why the people of the South must sate 
and wire President Truman, demanding that this frame-up against 
the Communists be dropped! 


—— 2 


Suburbanites Again 
Block Vet Housing 


.PHILADELPHI A—Abington 


Township. dommated by wealthy 


suburbanites, last week placed an- 
other stumbling block in the path 
of veterans attempting to build low- 


site of the building area 8 
that no permit had been ee 
for the construction. 

The vets are organized into the 
American Veterans Housing . Co- 


operative. They have been attempt- 
ing to build their homes on: the old 


Clement . Newbold estate since: last 
6 }spring. 

The Cooperative filed a $1,000,000 
damage suit. against. individuals and 


— 
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Progressives Plan 48-State Party 
Will Spurk People’s Drive to Realize Truman's 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 

This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 
taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much 


in the way of healthy discussion. 
While the proceedings, in whicho— 
representatives from the 48 states. | of Democratic promises that the 


Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, were off the 
record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

Second, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. 

Third, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
small measure as a result of the 
elections. 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into 
despair by reason of the 1% million 
votes recorded for them, They de- 
cisively rejected the notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 
ured solely by the publicly an- 
nounced vote. They regarded the 
vote for President Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. 

“They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 
with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 
with emphasis on lower prices and 
housing.” 


IT WAS OVER the fulfillment 


conference heard some warm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 
crats would deliver; some that they 
wouldn't. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 


there was a mass fight, led by the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 
“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 
fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. 

“That puts us in the ranks of 
the defeatists,” he said. “We must 
participaie actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica tne people voted on Elec- 
ticn Day.“ 

* 


IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
Clear that it was seeking unity on 
specific issues with those who be- 
lieved they were voting for progress 
under the Democratic banner. The 
chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 

© Complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and reinstatement 


of the Wagner and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts; 


pledges only to the degree that 


® Roll-back of prices; 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEPC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

Lifting of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

© Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces; and 

® Repeal of the draft, 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the “President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executfve or- 
ders and decisions: 

® Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 


Restoration of price controls. 
® Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 
e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 
@ Rescind the so-called “loyal-- 
ty” order. 
e Lift the arms embargo on 
Israel. 
® Order Attorney General 
Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 
ers. N 
In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that some mis- 
taken friends of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. As a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
we had been the perfect embodi- 


ment of the Americans for De- 
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Vise ite. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, is shown with members 
Welcome which celebrated his arrival in the United States 
(Left to right): Olin Downes, music critic, 
Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ Church, Spri 


|. Soviet Union. 
_ the Rev. 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
@rend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 20, Central Luth- 


eran Church, Minneapolis; Monday, 
Nov. 22, Madison, Wis. : 


«4 qollifednesday, Nov. 24, Winnipeg, Exhibition Garden Bldg, Vancou- 


3 


Canada; Friday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27, Civic Opera House, Chicago; 
Monday, Nov. 29, Cass Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor; Mich.; Filday, Dec. 3, City Au- 
ditorium, Denver; Sunday, Dec. ‘5, 


delphla. 


of the Committee of 


for a lecture tour on friendship with the 
Dr. Johnson, Rabbi Louis I, Newman and 
ngfield, Mass, 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square Garden; 
Tuesday, Dec, 14, Town Hall, Phila- 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added. 

In a special resolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 
the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of the 
American people.” 


* 


WHILE THE PARTY Stressed 
those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them- 
selves and millions who voted under 
the Democratic emblem, it also em- 
phasized that the fight for peace 
remains a paramount question. 

This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 
lin crisis. Throughout the meeting 
it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms could 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 

In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public. But a 

canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state reflecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state.” 

The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
had re-elected ‘Representative Mar- 


: 


eantonio in the: face ot Molent op- mocracg and abundance,” //**'’ 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as 
Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio campaign. 


position, naturally Increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
States differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New York’s relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon ouilding 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 
pression on the conferees. 


* 


THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 


for detailed discussion in the near 
future. 


These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the program out- 
lined in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categorically that the party 


is a continumg factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as a Progressive in 1952. It is this 
which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 
stick with the Progressive Party. It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 
roaders like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 
took an active part in the proceed - 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor and Negro leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengthened in 
their resolve to build a great new 
mass party dedicated to peace, de- 
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Victory at Ford’s 
In Caruso Case 
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EN a million Detroiters a day have 
| to stand in block-long lines waiting 
for transportation, and then get packed 
in like sardines into buses while hun- 
dreds of street cars are sold to scrap 
dealers for a song as junk, then it’s time 
to name names, % 

It- all began when a slick “efficiency” 
expert named Sullivan was DSR manager. 
while a dozing council, including “labor” 
representative George Edwards sat by, 
Mr. Sullivan ripped up miles of tracks, 
rolled perfectly good street cars into the 
barns for the last time and enriched the 
auto corporations by purchasing hundreds 
of buses that decorated every corner when 
they stalled because of inferior parts. 

An outraged citizenry demanded and 
got Mr. Sullivan’s resignation but the 
hatchet work already had been done. 
Then came Mayor Eugene Van Antwerp, 
the “great engineer,” the mayor who gets 


s pieturd ‘ih the papers every day. He 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Subsidize the DSR 


hired one Leo Nowicki, whose only ex- 
perience as an “engineer” was when he 
was Drain Commissioner in Detroit. 


Lop-them- off Leo proceeds to put the 
system “back in the black” by the simple 
procedure of laying off transit workers, 
thus saving in wages and gasoline, be- 
cause the buses then stay in the garages 
built at a cost of millions. Of course, the 
fact that 120,000 people whe travel on 
the Lawton bus line won’t see any more 
Lawton buses concerns Lop-the-off Leo 
not a whit. 


There is only one answer to the transit 
crisis. It requires changes in the City 
Charter. Subsidize the DSR. Re-evaluate 
the entire downtown loop real estate 
properties and tax them accordingly. 
Bring back the street cars and float a 
revenue bond issue to begin laying the 
groundwork for a subway, instead of 
spending millions of the taxpayers’ money 
for express highways. een 


r 
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By William Allan 

DEARBORN.— Philip Caruso, who worked for 
Ford for 30 years and was fired some weeks ago for 
not being able to make production and whose exclusive 
story was told in the Michigan Edition of The Worker, 
was this week called back to work by the company, 


when The Worker story was hung up in washrooms 
and bulletin boards in the plant. 

The Worker interviewed Caruso, who told them how the 
company had marked him “a voluntary quit,” thus gyping him 
out of his unemployment compensation. The week before, the 
company had announced that it was worth a billion dollars in 

assets when it filed its report with the State 
of Massachusetts. 

The story in the Worker described. how 
the big boss in the Motor Building had come 
down to the line and pinned a gold button 
on Caruso’s shirt saying, “we are awarding 
you this button for your 30 years of service 
and loyalty to the Ford Motor Company.” 
Two weeks later he was fired. 

— 
THE TRAGIC PLIGHT of Caruso, re- 
vealed in the Worker story, told how he faced 
? eviction because he could not make the pay- 
ments on a $3,000 mortgage that was being foreclosed, aroused 
workers everywhere in the plant. 

The workers learned about the Caruso case, as it became 
known in the plant, through 1,500 copies of the Worker going 
into the plant thrgugh subscriptions and sales. Also the Pro- 
gressive Committeemen group in the Motor Building issued a 
leaflet on the Caruso case that alerted everyone. 

With such a ferment cooking on all the lines, the company 


beat a hasty retreat and called Caruso back to work. 


The Worker story related how the foreman had “offered” 
Caruso another job before he was sent home; that of lifting heavy 
stock, which Caruso was unable to do because 30 years of working 
in Ford’s speedup factory had left him a physically broken worker. 

* 

THE WORKER related how the company since 1943 had 
sought to get Caruso out of the plant on six different occasions, 
following an injury in 1943 when he slipped on a slick floor. Six 
times the State Department of Labor Commissioners ordered the 
company to return Caruso to work or pay him compensation. 

Because of this injury to his spine, Caruso was not able to do 
a job unless it was sitting down. He now has a sitting down job. 

THE WORKER CHALKED up another victory at Ford's this 
last week. The same week the story on Caruso ran, there was 
also a story of speedup in Department 194, Press Steel Building. 

Production there was supposed to be 2200. The-workers were 
being forced to produce 3760. The Worker mentioned that the 
committeeman was reluctant to bring the beef to the foreman 
because “he might get a layoff.” 

Well, last week, a time study was taken of the job while 
the union building chairman, the union committeeman, the 
foreman, the general foreman stood by and watched. The pro- 
duction on the job was cut back. One comment from a worker 
was, “well, while a lot of committeemen stood around and nothing 
happened about cutting down the speedup, the article appeared 
in the Worker. and we sure got action.” 
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Sugar Tells Facts of 
‘Case’ Against the 12 


DETROIT.—Judge Patrick H. O’Brien, former Attorney General of Michigan, At- 
torney Maurice Sugar, Rev. John Miles and Assemblyman-elect Tracy Doll agreed at a Civil 
Rights Congress meeting last week that conviction of the 12 indicted Communist leaders 
would doom American democ-® 
racy. An audience of 250 
Jat the Urban League, inelud- 


JUDGE O’BRIEN 


Dick Heikkinen 


New Organizer 
Of Finnish 0 


IRON MOUNTAIN. — 
Americans in 1 upper 
peninsula are eagerly awaiting the 
next visit here of an old friend, 
well-known throughout the entire 
area. 

He is Dick Heikkinen, a native 
son, who has spent his entire life 
fighting for labor and for the ad- 
vancement of the living standards 
and fraternalism of Finnish-Amer- 
icans. 

Heikkinen is the newly-appointed 
National Field Organizer of the 
Finnish American Mutual Aid So- 
ciety, of the IWO. 

His appointment to that position 
was widely hailed throughout 
Northern Michigan, in which re- 
side a large proportion of Finnish- 
Americans. 

Michigan’s Finns feel that Dick is 
one of their own sons and they 
have always taken a deep and lov- 
ing pride in the progress of the 
tall, hancsome farm boy from the 
northland. 

Dick Heinkkinen was born in a 
farm in Michigan. His parents 
were typical of the sturdy, freedom 
loving Finns who came to this 
country to escape oppression. 

Seeking a land and a climate as 
close to their homeland as possible 
the Finns settled in Northern Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Their story is largely one of hard, 
back-breaking toil: they worked in 
the forests, hacked farms out of the 
rocky land, went down in the mines 
and into the smelters and sailed 
the lakes with the ore carriers. 

Through it all they kept alive and 
nourished in their children a fierce 
devotion to liberty and to the pro- 
gressive movements both in this 
country and in their homeland. 

By the time he was 17 Dick Heik- 
kinen was already a leader in the 
progressive youth movement. A 
strong, athletic boy he became ac- 


tive in the Labor Sports Union, 


and in 1934, when he was only 22, 
Dick was the National Secretary of 
that organization. 

Then came ten years of labor 
in the auto plants in Detroit, where 
he played a notable part in the 
big organizing drives, especially 
among the younger workers at |5¢4r¢ 
Packard Motor Co., where has was 
employed. 

During the war Dick served with | Co 
honor in the army in the ETO. 
When he came home he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Wayne 
County CIO council, specializing in 
PAC work. 

Then he decided to make his 
first trip to Finland, to see how the 
new setup was unfloating there. 

“I am convinced,” said Dick on 
his return, “that Finland is now 
independent.” 

Dick’s first assignment in his new 
Capacity is a two-and-a-half month 
tour of Finnish-American com- 
munities to help organize the so- 
ciety and to give an eye-witness re- 
port of the democratic develop- 
ments in Finland. 4 


Sincere Condolences to 
JOHN 


on the loss of his brother 
ANDY 
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ing two judges, a dozen law- 
yers, outstanding leaders of 
labor and of the Negro community, 
voiced their concern to the tune of 
$762.49. 

Sugar, who recently joined the 
panel of defense lawyers, gave a 
precise explanation in question 
and answer form of what the in- 
_|dictments “for conspiracy” are all 
about. 

Q. Are the 12 charged with being 
agents of a foreign power? 

A. No. 


Q. Spies? 

A. No. 

Q. Did they overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force and violence? 

A. Obviously not. 

Q. Are they charged with com- 
mitting some acts aimed at the 
violent overthrow of the U. S. gov- 
ernment? 


A. No. 

Q. With attempting te commit 
such acts? 

A. No. 


Q. With conspiracy te commit 
such acts? 

A. No. 

Q. Then what in h—— are the 
charges? 

A. Simply agreeing to organize a 
political party pened on Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Q. But hasn’t the Communist 
Party maintained the same Marxist- 
Leninist principles for the past 30 
years? Haven’t there been Commu- 
nists here for 100 years? 

A. Sure. 

Q. Aren’t the people of America 
the sole judges of any political 
party? | 

A. We have always thought 50, 
but it won’t be so if this prosecu- 


tion sticks. 
* 


IF “THE FASCIST FORCES” 
succeed in tais attempt, the famous 
labor attorney warned, “that’s the 
end of democracy.” 

Tracy Doll emphasized that point. 
“This is not aimed at some individ- 
ual far from you,” he said. “This is 
aimed at everyone who wants an 
America with freedom to eat.” 


Warmly congratulating Sagar on 
his presentation, . Judge .O‘Brien 
voiced the conviction born of 57 
Bill of Rights must have the “broad- 
est possible interpretation.” He 
protested “any movement with any 
tendency to ‘restrict man in his 
search for a better way of life.” 


“Communism is a high ideal,” the 
venerable judge declared. “The 
Communists I have known are the 
most peaceful of human beings, 
believing in liberty, fraternity, 
equality.” 

Urging complete support of the 
defense fund, Rev. Miles asserted 
that at stake is “whether or not 
| america shall become formally a 
‘fascist country where Negro, Jew, 
labof leader can be proclaimed ana- 
thema by merely smearing him as 


MICHIGAN 


By Oscar Williams 


Dishonor War Dead 
With Plans for More 


DETROIT.—While the people of this city on Armistice 


Day paused in silent remembrance of their dead sons in two 


World Wars, big brass and big business coldly held out for 


them the prospect of more death,© 
more suffering and more destruc- 
tion. 

Callously, and with calculated ir- 
reverence, the military and business 
big shots boasted before grieving 
mothers and fathers that they have 
developed bigger ard better ar- 
mored vehicles in which to send 
their sons to death in the “next 
war.” 

Peace was in the hearts of the 
listeners but war was on the tongues 
of the orators. 

The army picked Armistice Day as 
the “most appropriate” day on which 


named after General Patton. 


At the unveiling ceremonies at the 
Detroit Tank Arsenal the main 
speakers were Maj. Gen. Everrett S. 


ler Corp. 


strike against speedup. 


Sians. 
Said the official press release: 
“With the 


low Fahrenheit zero.” 


Another triumph for the Chrysler 
Corp. was recorded by Vera Brown, 
columnist for Hearst‘s Detroit Times. 
“Never underestimate American in- 


genuity,” she wrote. 


She pridefully noted that Chrys- 
ler engineers had solved the problem 
of building Quonset huts for the 
Army that would be suitable for 


“temperatures far below zero.” 


But the homeless vets of World 
War II are far from impressed by 


this example of biz business’ ingenu- 
ity. 

For the billions of dollars that are 
going into M-46 tanks and Arctic 
Quonset huts represent a broken 


THEATRE GROUP 

DETROIT .— Detroiters got more 
than their money’s worth when 
they were again privileged to see 
Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing 
by the Contemporary Theatre at 
the Jewish Cultural Center last 
week-end. 
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to unveil its new tank, the M-46,; 


Hughes, chief of army ordnance, and 
K. T. Keller, president of the Chrys- 


Keller spoke with the fervor and 
enthusiasm of a man who knows 
what war contracts mean to his cor- 
poration: fantastic profits. While he 
spoke his employees in the Jeffer- 
son ard Kersheval plants were on 


The army spokesmen left nothing 
to the imagination. They as much 
as said that the chief value of this 
tank will be its use against the Rus- 


hull winterized, the 
M-46 will be able to operate in tem- 
peratures as low as 65 degrees be- 


promise: the promise of decent 
housing. | 

Nor are the vets convinced that 
our security and peace can ‘be 
achieved by the piling up of war 
materials, 


The German people, they remem- 
ber, were led to destruction by Hit- 
ler’s myth of the invincibility of the 
Nazi war machine. 


More vividly than most people the 
vets know that ary future war 
would be the deadliest and most 
devastating in history. | 
That’s why the feeling is growing 
in Detroit as elsewhere that it is 
necessary to stop the cold war dead 
in its tracks before we all get blown 
to hell in a hot one. 


ro Se 


SCOTTY SEZ... 


* all fairness to most Congress 
men it should be understood 
that Parnell Thomas isn’t typical 
of his colleagues. 
He got caught. 


* * * 


BRITISH GROW TENSE | 
AWAITING ROYAL BIRTH 


(Free Press) 
Although in class conscious Brit- 
ain the princess has been more 
concerned with labor than Labor 
with the princess. 


NEVER SCOFF at the fighting 
ability of the Nationalist troops 
in China, 

Some of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army’s best divisions were 
trained by Chiang’s generals. 


TOMMY THOMPSON says the 
Michigan Worker is beginning to 
look like another Ford Facts. 
Thanks an awful lot, Tommy. 
Being modest we didn’t want to 
announce we had more Ford facts 
than in your paper. 

But, since you press us... 

ae 


Remember the days when Ford 
Facts would present many dif- 
ferent types of opinion? Now the 
only different views are of Presi- 
dent Tommy Thompson 

Front and profile. 


UAW RADIO STATION 
DETROIT.—The UAW-CIO ra- 
dio station WDTET will officially 
start broadcasting on Jan. 1, Nor- 
man Matthews, chairman of the 
union’s radio committee announced 
this week. Operating on 52,000 
watts, DWET will be one of the 
most powerful stations in the area. 
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Resistance to Speed-up Erupts 


In Chrysler and GM Domains 
— “a ae UA GM Dept. 


at Strike Tests 
Chrysler Right 
To Set Quotas 


DETROIT.— The three-day : : 


strike against speed-up by 


1,930 UAW members at the 
Chrysler-Jefferson plant ended last 
Friday night with eight fired work-| © 

ers being reinstated. The company's 
so-called right to set new standards 


of production was challenged by 
the workers’ action. 

The company had demanded 600 
crank shafts a shift be put out fol- 
lowing the introduction of a new 
milling machine. Production had 
already been kicked up from 480 to 
525. The workers refused to give 
the company the second boost. 

The company, emboldened by no 
resistance to the first kickup in 
production, then fired six men for 
refusing to meet the new standards. 
Later they fired two more who re- 
fused to make the 600 production 
demanded. That’s when the work- 
walked out and the strike against 
speedup was on. 

The strike affected 13,000 Chrys- 
ler workers in the Jefferson, Ker- 
cheval, Dodge Truck and DeSoto 
plants. The issue of what the pro- 
duction standards will be now passes 
into the hands of top union nego- 
tiators. 

Their actions will, be closely 
‘watched to see that no compromise 
between the 525 present production 
and the 600 demanded by the com- 
pany is accepted by Reuther fol- 
lowers in top Chrysler-UAW circles. 

With speedup a burning issue in 
all auto plants, this militant strike 
action by the Chrysler workers has 
challenged of the so-called com- 
pany’s rights arbitrarily to set any 
type of production they want when 
they bring in a new machine. 

New - technological machinery be- 
ing brought into the auto plants is 
another one of the speedup meth- 
ods practiced these days by the auto 
barons in their drive for more pro- 
duction. 

This strike of Chrysler workers 
last week has created sentiment for 
a national coming together of all 
sections of the union’s production 
workers to work out ways to com- 
bat the speedup. 


Certainly the action of the 


MIXED ur.— Tommy . 
son, pres. UAW Ford Local 600, 
who fought the ACTUer 
O’Rourke and the Reuther Social 
Democrats during the war because 
they hampered war production 
aimed at halting Hitler, now 
writes in Ford Facts that it was 
all a mistake. It was merely a 
clamor for “more and more pro- 
duction for Russia,” Thompson 
says. 


Chrysler workers does not jibe with 
UAW (Marshal Plan President Wal- 
ter Reuther who thinks that it's 
okay to increase productivity 
through new machines and tech- 
niques. 

Another speedup gadget that 
made its appearance in the Chrys- 
ler machine shop is the “Mechanical 
Stool- Pigeon.“ This is a lighter 
switchboard in the office of super- 
vision,. that records with flashing 
lights when any worker slows down 
or is not making the set rate of 
production. The supervision then 
can call the line foreman and tell 
him what worker is not putting out 
the production. 

Following a story in the Michigan 
Worker.three weeks ago that such 
a whip existed in the department, 
the company took it out. Then it 
was later returned, No announce- 
ment by the Reuther followers who 
are handling the negotiations has 
yet been made that the “Mechanical 
Stool-Pigeon” had been removed as 
one of the settlement points. 

Meanwhile the fight against speed- 
up continued in the Ford Rouge 
plant and in many General Motors 
plants throughout the country, 
sparked by the militant action of 
the Chrysler workers. 


REVEAL TIE-UP 
SPEED-UP AND 


- DEARBORN.—Jim O’Rourke, red-baiting president of 
the Motor Building UAW Férd Local 600, inadvertently 
explained last week that Ford’s speedup is paving the way 


BETWEEN 
3RD WAR 


for a profiteering, anti- Russian 


World War III. Im the Nov. 13 
Ford Facts Tommy Thompson de- 
velops the same view in an attack 
on Ed Locks, president of an Plas- 
tic Unit. 


In attacking the Communists’ ex- 
posure of speedup at Ford, O’Rourke 
made the phony. argument that 
speedup is being attacked because: 
“The US. and Russia are at odds 
over the question of Berlin.” He 
thus inadvertently showed that the 
speedup on shiny cars today can be 
continued witn speedup on arma- 
ment production for, World War III 
tomorrow. O’Rourke reasons that 
speeding up the Ford workers “is 


all unionists to do something about 
the issue. 


That more pressure is needed to 
get O' Rourke to fight the company 
on speedup is seen by his claim 
that a big victory was won when 
“the building superintendent issued 
orders that the Motor Assembly 
line should at no time be speeded. 
up beyond a fair standard of pro- 
duction.” O’Rourke doesn’t men- 
tion, that in most cases, the so- 


called “fair standards” set by the. 


company are already speedup 


standards. 

A group of Ford Motor Building 
workers wrote the Michigan Work- 
er: : 


Pigeon-holes 


» Grievances 


DETROIT.—No authoriza- 


: tions were issued by the In- 
ſternational UAW office this 


week in response to the strike votes 


taken in some GM locals against 


speedup. 
However, Charles Mobley, UAM- 


AM Dept. representative, told the 


Michigan Worker that some speed- 
p cases were being processed from 
she first to the third step in the 


ther GM plants. 

Local 216, GM’s Southgate plant 
n Los Angeles voted 96 percent to 
trike against the speeding up of as- 
sembly lines from 27 to 35 cars per 
hour. The company had rejected 
any negotiation on the speed of the 
line. 

Pontiac Motor Local 653 in Pon- 
tiac, Michigan voted 80 percent for 
strike action against speedup and 
to halt GM’s penalty system. 

Mobley didn’t know how many 
more GM locals had recently voted 
to strike against speedup and 
Thomas A. Johnstone, Reuther's 
assistant GM director was not in 
his office when the Worker called. 

Some two months have gone by 
without action by UAW top leaders 
since Johnstone wrote a letter to 
H. W. Anderson, GM vice president 
saying: 

“From numerous plants through- 
out the Corporation, the General 
Motors Department of the Inter- 
national Union has been receiving 
complaints that production stand- 
ards are being increased. Reports 
of speedup have been made from 


management is intensifying its ef- 

forts to imcrease production by 

simply increasing the work stand- 
ard.” 

Mobley complained about a case 
where the workers didn’t stick to 
their machines thus giving the com- 
pany an excuse to say the stand- 
ards were too low. He didn’t explain 
in what GM plant this unusual in- 
cident occurred. 

Asked if the International would 
sanction strikes against speedup in 
GM Mobley said: “I’m pretty sure 
they would, if the workers really 
meant it. A good strike might be 
the only way to stop the er: 


ment.“ 


The writer asked Mobley how 
Reuther’s policy of sending UAW 
Time Study engineers into GM 
plants was making out. “We had a 
success on that in the Chevy plant 
in Flint where they let our en- 
gineers in,” said Mobley. When re- 
minded that Harry Kantor, the 
UAW engineer in question was re- 
pudiated by the Flint Chevy work- 
ers because he had agreed to about 
half of the speedup standard the 
Company wanted Mobley said “I 
think you're right. That case was 
not too successful.” 

In the meanwhile GM workers in 
many plants were developing on- 
the-job campaigns to win settle- 
ments of speedup grievances. 


1943 UAW convention, after he had 
voted for it unanimously with 
Thomas, Addes and Leonard in the 
UAW Board meeting held prior to 
the convention. Before, during and 


N 


~rievance procedure in a number of 


widely scattered locations and 
present information indicates that 


The Stop Watch Is 
A Cute Device for 
Super Auto Profits 


=u 


Nat 


GANLEY 


look at a watch and say the average worker gan do this or that 
is pure unadulterated hokum.“ 

So say Committeemen William Goldmann and Albert Offredo. of 
Chrysler UAW Local 236 & Zea Angeles on the question of factory 
time study. They conclude that while time svu€y figures might be 

0 useful in advancing arguments against the com- 

pany in cover pe targairézg tet it can’t solve 
speed up. 

In contrast Renther’s policy calls for answer- 
ing all speed-up grievances by getting the company 
to. time study the jobs. The “militant” face of 

this policy is to tell the workers to become time 
study experts themselves; to ask management to 
recognize the “union time study experts.” 

The experience in most UAW plants on the 
union’s participation in time study has been sad 
indeed. The worker, instead of having one stop- 

7 watch slapped at him, gets two of them—with 
the union’s production standards often coming out higher than the 
company’s. 


ro 


* 

VIC REUTHER’S UAW Time Study manual concedes that time 
Study is not “a scientific way of finding out how much work a man 
Should perform,” but then, he says, this unscientific hunk of diatribe 
called time study, “at the present time happens te be the best method 
for measuring production rates.” (Page 8.) 

Well, we happen to have a better method for measuring produc- 
tion rates on a job. It’s what the workers themselves, doing the same 
job day in and day out, say they can do without harming themselves 
physically! 

There's nothing super-radical in this view. That's how the auto 
workers licked the speed-up rap when they first built the DAW-CIO. 
It’s the only way to lick the speedup rap today! How else can speed-up 
be ended except by an organized slowing down of the speeded-up 
operations and forcing the company to come to an agreement for 
this normal work? 

To tell the workers to rush out and buy $20 time study stop- 
watches “one that is divided into decimal fractions of a minute,” as 
Vic Reuther warns in the UAW time study manual (page 17), only 
detracts the shop committeemen and stewards from mobilizing the 
full power of the workers to stop the speed-up rap through organized 
job actions. 

* 


IF YOU DON’T believe that Reuther's time study policy is only 
aimed at confusing and ditracting the workers from a real fight on the 
speed-up issue then read page 16 of his manual. Here's his advice to 
a harassed, speeded- up auto worker in question and answer form: 

Question: Now in my plant we feel that a job rate is wrong, 
wit should we do? 

“Answer: First, ask to see the time study and the work sheets 
the company used to figure out the rate. Next, compare the way the 
job was done and the conditions at the time the study was made with 
the actual conditions on the job. Make a careful not of any differ- 
ences. Third, look at the time study to see if it was made over a 
long period to be a good sample of an average operation. Does it 
take into account changes in the flow of production? If it is not a good 
sample of the job, write down the reasons why It is not typical. Fourth, 
look at the levelling factor. Does it give a fair allowance for the speed 
at which the worker operates? Does it make allowances for skill? 
Write down the reasons why you think the levelling factors are wrong. 
Was the time study made at the time that was typical for the opera- 
tion? If the time selected for the original time study was not typical, 
why wasn’t it typical? Were allowances made in the time study for 
personal time, for fatigue and for unavoidable delays? If not, they 
ought to go in.” 5 

The worker asks a simple question, and Reuther tells him to grab 
a pencil in one hand, a stop-watch in the other, while he holds a pad 
in his teeth for jotting down notations and while he simultaneously 
reads an open book on the “Psychology of Factory Engineering,” no 
doubt attached to his belly. If Reuther only stuck a broom on the 
worker’s rear-end the worker could sweep the factory floor at the 
Same time, thus reducing maintenance costs! 


* i 
IF THE AUTO WORKER was allowed by the company to go 
through with all this hockus-pokus (and they don’t allow him to do it 
in GM, Ford and Chrysler), he would be no nearer to ns speed-up 
that he was before he started. 
Kut few auto workers are fooled by this Reuther policy. They 


know from their own tough experience that time study (with or without , 


the union’s participation) is merely a company method for squeezing 
the last drop of energy out of them. 

The standards set by time study, in the last analysis, represent 
the opinion of the company. And, in their opinion, they need more 
speed-up to get more profits! 

* 

EVEN THE READING of the time study stop-watch itself is not 
scientifically reliable, not to mention the phonies they pull off after 
the watch stops. 


The UAW Local 230 committeemen looked up the problem and 


Came across the following significant fact: 

“The engineering laboratories of New York University have proved 
by thorough experiments that in just the reading of the stop-watch 
by the individual, errors are made to the extent of 13 percent.” 

So the stop-watches might as well be junked. There’s a simple 
answer to what to do abovt speed-"p on the job: It is organized ac- 
tions of the workers to force the company to cut it out! 


~ 


GREET MOSCOW STUDENTS 


ANN ARBOR.—A group of 21 people, most of them 
U. of M. students, cabled greetings to the Student Council 


of the University of Moscow on the occasion of the 31st 


anniversary of he Russian Revolu- - 
tion Nov. 7. peace and understanding between; 


The message read: our two great peoples.” 


. | ers were 
“Frat ; 1 ˖ l Eee 5 Ed. Shaffer, Joe 
ican students on the 3ist anniver- 


Ellis, Jackie Berner, Leon Rangor, 
say of your revolution. We,pledge die Yellin, Ruth Wong, 


ourselves to fight for an of |@arver, Al Milstein oat 


pro-USA” and that a drive to halt 
speedup “helps Russia.“ 

At the same time O’Rourke has 
to admit tacitly that the Commu- 
nists’ exposure of speedup is hav- 
ing its effects. It even forced him 
t speak up on the issue. 

O’Rourke reports that the radia- 
tor core job was cut from 91 to 86 
r the additional production out.“ during the war years were busy 
reduced 200 pieces a day. O’Rourke repeats en old yarn trying to cut down war production 


cans W TEN Pett pie! mae ac sore tht tho acral At- rf 


after this vote-getting convention 
debate of 1943 has agreed to keep 
the piece work system in the GM 
contract. 

During the war the UAW pro- 
gressives were supporting increased 
war production to save the lives of 
American boys in a just war against 
fascism. O’Rourke and his friends 


“Everywhere we see, evidence of 
speedup. Workers are being 
eliminated on many jobs. Fore- 
men go around pushing. Work- 
ers get loaned around from finish 
department te rough and to build 
a bank of stock Then they get 
brought back to finish to help get 


What Harlem Expects of Truman 


Housing, Permanent FEPC Top List —zut People Know They'll Have to Turn on the Heat 


By Abner W. Berry 


The fading politieal posters on 
the walls of Harlem buildings just 
about tell the story of the com- : 
munity’s pest-election sentiments. 
Dewey posters are hard to find; here 
and there are Truman-Barkley pic- 
tures; but less defaced are the 
Wallace-Taylor signboards and 
those of local Negro candidates. 

Harlem couldn't stand Dewey, 
voted for Truman, but kept a warm 
spot in its heart for Wallace. In 
fact, right in back of the fear of 
Dewey, which most everyone I 
spoke too expressed, was the hope 
that the things Wallace proposed 
would be realized. Harlem is ex- 
pecting those things from Truman. 

But in case he doesn’t come 
through—“Well,” a Negro small 
storekeeper mused, “I thought Wal- 
Jace was the best man, and maybe 
he’ll have a better chance to win 
in 1952.” 

* 


NUMBER ONE on Harlem’s list of 


demands to Truman is housing. 


Miss Adele Clark, of the United 
Harlem Tenants and Oonsumers 
Council, told me that Harlem needs 
5,000 housing units at $850 per room 
to ease the congestion. “Furniture 
men up here,” she said, are going 
out of business because peop ave 
no place to put themselves, let alone 
furniture.” 


A furniture salesman in a store on 
125th St. verified Miss Clark’s asser- 
tion. He named two furniture 


stores on the street which had 
closed recently because of slack 
business. “The people just haven’t 
got the houses to put furniture in,” 
he said. “There are plenty of peo- 
ple who could stand to buy new 
furniture, but they say they are not 
working but a few days a week 
and can’t afford it.“ So a large por- 
tion of Harlem’s workers are only 
half-employed. 

That was the complaint of the 
woman garment worker who said 
that she gets only two days work a 
week now. Some of her friends 
were working regularly, though, in 


FEC, not for itself, but in order 
to ease the pressure that is bound f 


a shop making military instruments. 
“But they don’t make much more 
in the whole week that they work 
than I do in the two or three days.” 


* 


JOBS IN HARLEM? That means 
FEPC. Harlem is the northern ter- 
minal of southern Negro workers. 
who seek escape from the southern 
differential, the low-paying, hard 
jobs. Harlem needs a permanent 


to keep up as long as Jimcrow rules 
the southern. roost. And for the 
same reasons Harlem expects to get 
a full civil rights program, includ- 
ing an FEPC. 

A young attorney said he expects 
that red-baiting and loyalty purges 
should die down soon. “I think 
Truman was pressured into issuing 
the loyalty order,” he said. “But 
now with the indictment of J. Par- 
nell Thomas, I really look forward 
to a slacking off of anti-Communist 
hysteria.” 


his pledges? “I think he wants to, 
but we will have to keep awake and 
keep putting on the pressure.” 

A number of Negro small busi- 
nessmen gave varying opinions. All 
voted for Truman. Half of them 
thought he would keep his pledges; 
the other half was for Wallace, and 
remained for Wallace, but they 
“got scared of letting Dewey in.” 
They want to see the government 
do something about monopoly 
and easing credit for small busi- 
ness—and pass the permanent 
FEPC Bill, Their goods aren’t 
moving, 

ONE SIGN OF DEPRESSION in 
Harlem was the nationalist sign 
towed by a sedan: Buy Black,” in 
large letters. And various smaller 
slogans urging Negroes t o “buy 
where black workers work.“ 

A successful attorney who had 
been for Truman from the begin- 
ning of the campaign gave what I 
thought was the really nove] answer 
to a question about post election 
demands. 


Did he think Truman would keep 


“Sure, I voted for ‘Truman, 


thought he'd win all along. But I 
did it because I couldn't stand thas 
unthinkable Thomas E. Dewey. You 
know when you get right down to it, 
I think that the greatest biow for 
the freedom of the Negroes is being 


struck for us right now in China, 


If Chiang is knocked out—boy! 
that's going to make a big differ- 
ence.” ‘ 

This is a slice of Harlem post- 
election opinion, There were vary- 


ing degrees of support for Truman, 
but the objective was the basis for 
unity—progress. And it’s safe to say 
that one-third of the electorate was 
glad that Wallace ran, although 
they didn’t vote for him. The un- 
molested Wallace posters. are re- 
minders to the people of what they 
expected in voting to defeat Dewey. 

A Negro Republican leader from 
Ohio summed up the sentiment well 
when he said: “Unless the Repub- 
lican Party can come up with a 
leadership and a program more 
prozresive than Truman and his 
program, it’s really going to be a 


back number.” 


— 
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NO INCREASE, A CUT IN RENTS, TENANTS * 


17's VOLUNTARY—The Hotel Commodore, scene of the four-day meeting of the National Associa- 
tien of Real Estate Board, was picketed by members of the New York City Tenant Councils whe not only 
want a stricter rent control law but a 10 percent cut in rents. e ee ee 


Congress to eliminate all rent controls. 


ALP Fights Rent Boost Plan 


The 119 to include a provision for a 15 percent voluntary rent boost in the new 
rent control legislation has been assailed by the American Labor Party as a club to in- 


timidate tenants.” The proposal was made by Federal Housing Expeditor Tighe E. Woods. 


In a wire to Woods, Arthur 
pointed out that election results| 


“demanded that the new rent law 
“pot only bar voluntary rent in- 
creases already extracted from 
800,000 tenants this year and 
1,007,000 in 1947.” : 


_ ‘The ALP has on severa) occasions 


. 


show that voters want effective rent 
‘curbs.: The new rent legislation 
will be proposed by the Truman 
administratfon to take the place 


Another picket line will be thrown 
around the Empire State Building 
Nov. 22 by the same group when the 
New York Advisory Rent Board 
considers the petition of the Metro- 
politan Fair Rent Committee, a 
landlord group, for a 15 percent rent. 


of the current law which 5 


Negroes Now Loya 


By John Hudson Jones 


The Truman Loyalty purge * hit ting Negroes in New York last week, when 
Fred H. M. Turner, 51, a postal employe for 22 years, was charged with “disloyalty.” 
Immediately however, ‘several citizen, community; and religious groups rallied to the 


fa movenient to free Earl Browder, 


“defense of Turner, who is a mem- 


ber of the National Alliance of 


Postal Employees. 
Also a former president of the 


‘Brooklyn branch of the National 


Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Turner is charged 
with “disloyalty” for formerly be- 
longing to the National Negro Con- 


gress, and “subscribing and reading 
the Daily Worker.“ He is also 


Piero Lge the Commu- more. 
y “line,” with bejanging to deere recency 
Dei, Peace rant“ rod te esa ecard 55 0 


March 31, 1948, 
P 


robe Victims 


former CP secretary. 

Turner is just one of a score of 
federal employees, mostly Negroes, 
facing disloyalty charges in New 
York. And throughout the nation in 
at least eight cities scores more are 
under attack. In Cleveland alone, 
25 Negroes have been accused of 
“disloyajty.” Other cases are in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, D. C., and Balti- 


NAACP declared, “In each instance 
most of those cited have long rec- 
ords of vigorously against 
segregation and discrimination in 
the Federal service.” 

Ashby B. Cartef, national presi- 
dert of the Alliance, charged that 


members of the group were being 
persecuted that “we are for the most 


part Negroes.” 


„but we insist 
shots at him is 
America.” ~ 


“We realize that Jimcrow is an old men. 


mae Pah ad 


Stuyvesant Town 


By Louise Mitchell 


project. 


Tenants Oppose 
Jimcrow There 


If Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. thought it had settled 
for all time the question of Negro residents at Stuyvesant 
Town, it has another guess coming. With the cement hardly 
dry and the houses not completely filled, tenants are already. 
demanding a change in the rental policy of the lily-white ’ 


Three pages of highly-spirited letters attacking the Jim- 
crow housing policy are published in a recent issue of Town 
and Village, a private weekly newspaper for tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter Ag Village, an adjacent project 


also owned by Metropolitan. © 
The letters, in the main, protest 
the appearance the week before of 
four letters in the same newspaper 
which approved jimcrow and red- 
baited proponents of citizenship for 
minority groups. The four letters 
had a distinct KEKE smell, They 
appeared after the announcement 
of a poll taken by a Provisional 
Committee to End Discrimination “in 


Stuyvésant Town. 

On Oct. 26, the committee at a 
press conference, announced that 62 
percent of the tenants in the survey 
favored admission of Negroes in the 
development, Altheugh 105 tenants 
in both projects were included in 
the poll, a vastly broader group was 
represented in the three-page spread. 


of tenants supporting the removal 
jof the ban on Negrees, Tewn and 
Village conducted its own poll to 
test the results. Instead of 62 per- 
cent, it found that 66 percent of the 
polled 366 families approved Negro 
residents in the project, 


* 


THE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
committee is made up of a group 
of active progressives, who. even 
though they are among the so-called 
lucky ones for having obtained liv- 
ing quarters in the development, 
cannot rest while a jimcrow moat 
‘surrounds the town. 

Since the press conference, the 
committee has been formed into a 
permanent group called Town and 
Village Tenants Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town, 
with Paul Ross as chairman and Bill 
Mauldin, artist, Fred Zesarson, 
Robert Perry, of New York Univers- 
ity, Lee Lorch, of City College and 
Rabbi Daniel Davis, as vice-chair- 


epmmittee is dis a 
. 


Board of Estimate and City Council, 


Because of the high proportion 


arguing that the city goyernment 
“take all necessary steps to open 
the still unrented apartments of 
Stuyvesant Town to Negro tenants 
who meet eligibility qualifications 
applied to other tenants.” , 

The Town and Village publication 
at first pussy-footed on the segre- 
gation issue, but was forced into 
the open when it received more 
than 200 letters and calls attacking 
the appearance of the KKK letters. 
All discussion on the matter falls 
under the dubious title of “The 
Color Line.” 

* 


IN A RECENT EDITORIAL the 
newspaper excused Metropolitan’s 
policy, stating that it has its own 
reasons for denying entry to Ne- 
groes based on its $90,000,000 in- 
vestment, But it noted that “any 
one who can pass the qualifications 


required of respective residents 


should be given equal opportunity.” 
Tenants protesting the appear- 
ance of the four letters were par- 


ticularly angered because two were 
printed with names withheld, show 


ing that the adherents of segrega- 
tion feared identification. 

The sharp and immediate assault 
upon the red-baiters is in line with 
the progressive sentiments of many 
of the residents in Stuyvesant Town 
where the American Labor Party 
cornered about 18 ee of the 
vote, 

Paul Ross’ letter m the Town 
and Village points out, “For the 


information of these people and 


others who may not know it, 
erton is an inter-racial dev 
ment where Negro and white reai- 
dents live side by side, in harmony, 
and there is no reason why Stu. 
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City ’s Tenants Organize fo 
Fight Against Rent Hikes 


DETROIT.—Tenants in the Herman Gardens Housing Project, organized in a 
newly-formed Consumers’ Council, this week pressed their fight to stop the rent incréases 
put into effect by Detroit Housing Director James H. Inglis. A delegation from the Con- 


sumer’s Council met with Inglis last 
ALL THIS AND MOVIES TOO 


week forced him to agree to allow 
| : 4 
Benefit Bazaar 


them to present their case before 
the next full meeting of the Hous- 
ing Commission. 
Rent increase in the city’s housing 
DETROIT.—The All Nations Bazaar for the benefit of the Michi- 
gan Edition-The Worker will be held this year at Yemans Hall, 3014 
Yemans, Hamtramck, -on Friday evening, Saturday afternoon and 
evening and Sunday afternoon and evening, Dec. 17, 18 and 19. 


projects went into effect Nov. 1. The 
increases range from $2.50 a month, 
for families in a one-bedroom unit 
The committee has promised some unusual entertainment. There 
wns Be & Gance, a movie and 2 lot of international feeds to satisfy the | 
most exacting of epicures. 


to $12:50 a month for families with 
a three-bedroom unit. To be eligible 
for a three-bedroom unit a family 

All readers desirous of helping make this bazaar a success should 
contact the Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand River, telephone CAdillac 
1287. Contributions in money and merchandise are being accepted now. 


Deny Jobless Pay to 


MICHIGAN 
FORD LETTER CONTEST 


Union’s Time Study Men 
Ape Company Experts. 


STOP WATCHES 
ARE THE BUNK 
Dear Editor: 

Oh, what an answer Brother 
Thompson printed in Ford Facts 
on the question of speedup! He im- 
plies that if speedup exists in the 
building it is only because commit- 
teemen did not write & grievance. 

Let’s see how it really works. 
There’s speedup in a dept. ‘The 
committeeman notifies: his building 
chairman. The chairman notifies the 
local. A time study man is sent 


already agreed with the company on 
the production standard. Brother 
Thompson knows this, so why the 
business that everything is auto- 
from the Local to check the job.| matically taken care of by writing 
The Local has a bunch of them out à grievance. 


appointed by Thompson. Since the) In my unit we have never had 
stop watch of Thompson's men runs a job time studied to the advantage 
the same way as the watch of the of the worker. That is why the 
company time study men, Thomp- company insists on the job being 
son’s men always say that the man time studied when the worker com- 
or men on the job can make the Plains. 
productions standards set! When a worker is taken to labor 
In my experience as a Local 600 relations for failure to meet pro- 
committeeman I have not yet found] duction he is told bluntly that 
where the time study men from the the union has agreed to the pro- 


Prevous to the Increase all fam- 
ilies whose income was above $2790 
a year paid $45 a month rent, re- 
gardless of how many rooms in the 
rental unk. Now a family of six 
pays $57.50. 

When news of the projected in- 
crease reached Herman Gardens, 
the indignant tenants went into 
immediate action. A petition pro- 
testing the increase was signed by 
350 tenants within a few days. 


Local lowered production on the job. 
The man on the job is allowed 
10 minutes crib time and 13 min- 
utes: personal time. In the other 
7 hours and 37 minutes (of the 8 


duction standard and if he can- 
not get it out he can be made 
available to the replacement unit. 
Available, that is, to be thrown 
out on Miller Road, 


* 


THEN A mass meeting, attended 
by more than 60 persons, was held, 
forming the Consumers Council. 


Led by Mrs. Madeline Gerlach, 


Ail Idled by Strikes 


LANSING, Mich.—A flagrant strikebreaking decision 


by the Republican-dominated State Supreme Court here 
last week will deprive workers of unemployment compen- 
sation if they are in a plant where a strike takes place. The 
ruling is that a strike in one division of a factory blocks 
unemployment benefits to all employes of that plant. The 
court ruled the opposite last June. — 


in announcing its latest strike- SZ AV FESTIVAL 


breaking move the Court said that 


hour working day) the worker 
must continuously produce. 

So besides writing a grievance 
against the Company on speedup, 
we have to write a grievance against 
Thompson’s time study men who 
say the company’s time study is 
correct. 


So, either Brother ‘Thompson 
doesn’t know his contract or he’s 
trying to pass the buck on the prob- 


lem. 
FORD d 


acting chairman of the council, a 
delegation of eight visited Inglis last 
week to demand the rescinding of 
the rent raise order. 


They pointed out these salient 
facts: 


* The higher rent together with 


Local 600 Committeeman. 


HITS THOMSON 
BUCK -PASSING 


Dear Editor: 

When a job is questioned relative 
to a speedup, the company will 
gladly submit to a time study, with 
representatives from both sides, the 
company and the union. They know 
that when the job is time studied 
the union representative usually 
agrees with the company. 

‘Our representative is a time study 
man appointed by Thompson him- 
self. So let us say that the worker 
still complains that he is working 
too fast. He asks his committeeman 
to write a grievance. But this worker 
is already stuck by the fact that 
Thompson’s time study man has 


General Repairs 


® GAS ® OIL 
Road Service Brake Service 


„ eo on | 
GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 


Furniture N A ppliances 
Floor Coverings 
J. 


GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPANY | 
2660 GRATIOT FI 1124 


Prescriptions Called for 
and Delivered 


Pincus Drugs 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
Phone AR 2990 


a 


890 a month to $124 a month. Mean- 


jjauthor told a meeting of 150 per- 


‘lems of America. 


Harper Strike 
irks ‘Skint 
Hospital Heads 


DETROIT.—A fight to the finish 
as to whether hospitals will recog- 
nize trade union was being waged 
here last week as the AFL Hospital 
Employees Union manned picket 
lines around the Harper Hospital. 

Leading the fight against recog- 
nition of a union for domestic work- 
ers, mostly Negroes, in the hospital, 
is Oscar Webber, president of the 
hospital board of directors and 
power in the J. L. Hudson depart- 
ment store. 

Wages of the workers run from 


while at the Grace. Hospital, the 
CIO United Public Workers have 
presented wage increase demands. 
There is no strike at the Grace. 


Hospital authorities have declared 
a fight to the finish because they 
claim “if we are forced to recognize 
a union at Harper, then 17 other 
hospitals will be faced with the 
same issue.” 

Local police under Harry S. Toy 
have played their usual antilabor 
muscling of pickets. An injunction 
against mass picketing is also 
out against the strikers. 


Finkelstein Discusses 
Artist in World Today 


DETROIT. — The artist must 
choose between writing about the 
real world and the problems of real 
people, or retreating into an unreal 
world, Sidney Finkelstein, noted 


sons here last week. 

Mr.. Finkelstein’s lecture on “Art 
in Crisis” was sponsored by the 
Michigan School of Social Science 
as the first in a series of lectures on 
the Marxist approach to the prob- 
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the generally higher cost of living, 
has imposed dire hardships on the 
majority of tenants in the project. 
To prove it, they cited many in- 
dividual examples. 

The so-called maximum in- 
come figure of $2,700 for a family 
of four, which was set in 1939, has 
never been adjusted since, despite 
the astronomical increase in the 
cost of living. 

® The new “graduated increase” 
rates impose a penalty and addi- 
tional hardships on families with 
the most children. 

® The system of determining a 
family’s income is completely un- 
realistic. The management works 
on an “anticipated income” basis. 
That is, they assume that all resi- 
dents will work 50 weeks a year, 
and take no account of the many 
workers especially auto workers, 
who work far less than that each 
year. 


* 


INGLIS who was formerly city 
hall reporter for the Hearst Detroit 
Times, and is the son of a prominent 
former banker, brushed off all these 
points. 

He insisted that no “hardships” 
were being imposed, despite the 
presence on the delegation of per- 
sons who showed how hardships 
were being inflicted upon them. 

Then came the showdown: Inglis 
was asked who ordered the rent in- 
crease. He tried te evade the ques- 
tion, but under prodding, finally ad- 
mitted that he himself had asked 
the area rent director for permis- 
sion to raise the rents. 

Previously, the impression had 
been allowed to circulate that the 
rent increase was ordered by 
Washington.” 

Under further prodding, Inglis 
admitted that “much” of pressure 
for evictions from public. projects 
came form private real estate in- 


terests. ¢ 
The tenants were planning to 


its June decision was “erroneous.” 


The decision was on an appeal by 
General Motors Corp.against the 
awards of benefits to Ahira H. Rose, 
Jr., one of 40-odd die sinkers em- 
ployed at the Chevrolet Gear and 
Axle plant in Detroit. The die sink- 
ers, members of an independent 
union, were idled by a CIO strike 
in other divisions of the plant in 
1945. 


DETROIT. — One of the most 
colorful and exciting cultural events 
of the year is in store for De- 
troiters soon with the presentation 
of the Second Annual Music and 
Folk Festival of the American Slav 
Congress. 

It is scheduled for Dec. 5, at 2 
p.m. in the large auditorium of the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit. 


The open dictation of General | 
Motors on all compensation issues 


ists in the last regular session of 


amendments to the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 


‘Through their hirelings in the 


[State Senate they rewrote the law 


right from the floor, emasculating 
it to such an extent that when 
thousands of Briggs UAW workers 
recently refused to walk through 
striking plant guard picket lines, 
they were denied compensation. 


A regular Gestapo system of ques- 
tioning precedes getting of benefits 
with lengthened waiting periods as 
an additional obstacle to workers 
seeking compensation. 


Clearly the organized labor move- 
ment must make one of its first de- 
mands on Governor-elect “Soapy” 
Williams, the cleaning out of the 
General Motors stooges permeating 
the Commission; the complete re- 
writing of the law to extend and in- 
crease the benefits and the elimina- 
tion of the latest strikebreaking 
ruling asked for by General Motors 
and granted by a toadying State 
Supreme Court. 


hold another meeting this week on 
the project, at which they antici- 
pated there would be an overflow 
crowd. They are now making plans 
for. their appearance before the 
Housing Commission. 


The tenants are also pressing for 


a hearing before the city council. 


in the state began when their lobby- |} 


the state Legislature presented 80 
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Cops Burn Fingers 
On Jackson Arrest 


| DETROIT.—Dr. James E. Jackson, outstanding leader of the Communist Party of 
Michigan and of the Negro people, was unconditionally released by the Detroit police after 
a delegation of 105 Communist Party members and other workers swarmed into Central 


FORD FACTS 


Fon three consecutive meetings of Local 600 Executive Board the 

name of the Michigan Worker has been on the deck. A volce at 
last week's meeting eried out: Why don't the members of this board 
get a copy each week of this paper that we are always talking about?“ 

A motion was made that the board get one for each member, It 
passed by a hand vote. Lee “Loud-Speaker” Romano, local vice- 
president, declared it did not pass and demanded a roll call. Some 
of the boys then got a little “chicken” and only two board members 
voted to have the paper in the hands of the board members each 
week. Well, boys, you can always buy it at Gate Four, since the local 


Police Headquarters to regis- 
ter their protest. Jackspn, 
arrested solely because he 
was a Negro walking in a 
white neighborhood early 
Wednesday morning, quickly be- 
came an object for political per- 
secution when the police discovered 
Dimitroff’s pamphlet: “The United 
Front Against Fascism” in Jack- 
son’s pocket. 

Most of the questioning before 
Jackson’s release centered around 
his political beliefs, rather than. 
the phony pretext given for his 
arrest. He was bombarded with 
political questions by the Red Squad 
resurrected by Commissioner “Shoot 
Em“ Harry Toy and headed by a 
character named Mack. 


Jackson was arrested at the very 
moment when Truman’s Depart- 
ment of Justice was proceeding 
with its thought control. prosecu- 
tion against the 12 national Com- 
munist leaders and when Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party faced a year's 
jail sentence because he defied the 
unconstitutionality of the Thomas 
Un-American Committee. 


The delegation to police head- 
quarters headed by Nat Ganley, 
editor of the Michigan Worker, Chris 
Alston, shop steward in Packard 
Local 190, UAW, and Jack Gore, 
Communist youth leader, placed 
their demand for Jackson’s uncon- 
ditional release with Inspector Ed- 
win Robinson, night shift head of 
the Detroit Police Department. Al- 
though granted the right by Judge 
John J. Brennan to hold Jackson 
in jail until Friday morning, the 
police changed their minds after 
the demonstration, and released him 
on Thursday. 

Jackson was driving his car at 
6 a.m. Wednesday to the Ford plant 
to distribute leaflets against speed- 
up. He ran out of gas at 12th St. 
and Virginia Park. He proceeded 
with an empty can to the nearest 
gas station and while on the way 
was stopped by police. 

They claimed he fitted the 
description of a man carried on 
the police teletype and took him 
to the station. At 3 p.m. Ernest 
Goodman, noted labor attorney, 
sought a writ of habeas corpus from 
Judge Brennen. He refused to 
grant the writ or bail and ordered 
Jackson held for further question- 
ing. He allowed the police to hold 
Jackson until Friday morning. 

The leaders of the Communist 
Party of Michigan immediately is- 
sued a statement declaring: “The 
arrest and illegal holding without 
charges of Jackson is part of the 
same pattern aimed to destroy the 
Bill of Rights seen in the case of 
the 12 national Communist leaders. 
It is also part of the unwritten law 
of harassment by the police depart- 
ment of Negro citizens and the il- 
legal practice of holding them with- 
out charges for indefinite periods.” 
Hundreds of phone calls poured into 
police headquarters demanding 
Jackson’s release. 

Ganley asked Inspector mann 
to explain why Jackson was suspect 
ed of the ridiculous charge of 
“breaking and entering” in the 12th 
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CANADA GM WORKERS 
WIN WAGE INCREASES 


WINDSOR, Canada.—The Canadian auto parts plants’ 
third round wage increase campaign has met with marked 
success, Roy G. England, president of Ford Local 200 UAW, 


reported here this week. 


The high point was reached when 
GM-owned McKinnon Industries 
bowed to its 2,650 workers with 12 
to 15.8 cent wage boosts. 


The increases successfully ended 
a 110-day-old strike against this GM 
parts plant. Other settlements won 
in Canada ranged from 12 to 18 
cents per hour. 


The McKinnon strike was so ef- 
fective that Louis Seaton, vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations 


Orn 
of the GM giant monopoly, person- 


ally participated in the settlement 
negotiations, 

“Seaton’s visit marked the first 
time that an American official of 
GM had ever sat in on Canadian 
negotiations of the Company,” 
said England. 

The McKinnon settlement sets the 
pattern for industrial wage increases 
for thousands of other workers in 
heavy industries in the Niagara 
Peninsula, according to England. 


and Clairmount area. Robinson 
nervously started to reply: “It 
looked suspicious, a Negro—”. When 
Ganley interrupted to ask him 
whether he meant that Jackson was 
arrested because he was a Negro, 
then Robinson: stuttered something 
about “his color had nothing to do 
with it” and that the arresting offi- 
cers “must have had a reason.” 

Inspector Robinson was in a 
highly nervous condition because of 
the size of the delegation and its 
determination that Jackson be re- 
leased. The police department was 
already under fire because the Da- 
vidson station had held Richard 
James, an auto engineer, incommu- 
nicado for 34 hours. 

Inspector Robinson conceded to 
the delegation’s demands that Jack- 
son be immediately visited in his 
cell and that Robinson call the in- 
vestigating officer and tell him that 
Jackson's release was being de- 
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Yemans, Hamtramck 


manded. But the investigating offi- 
cer had left home for the night to 
“investigate” the latest Hollywood 
film showing. 

The police department, although 
notified by phone that a committee 
would appear there at 8:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, were completely caught 
by surprise when 105 people poured 
into their offices on such short no- 
tice. They were overwhelmed by 
the great enthusiasm and militancy 
of the delegation and its determina- 
tion that illegal harassments of the 
Negro people and thought control 
persecutions by police must cease 
in Detroit. 


won’t subscribe for you. 


walk on production. 


issue GETS THE FLOOR. 

* 
for several hours? 
months ago in the Open Hearth 


too. It was Sodium Fluoride in 


Lansing. 


again. 


Remember the smog case in Donora, Pa., 
people died from the effects of fumes that covered the city of Donora 
Well, the autopsies taken by physicians have re- 
vealed that fluorine was found in the blood of the victims. Now some 


“Soapy’s” braintrust, we learn, 
president George Edwards, Pat McNamara, former ‘City Councilman, 
Gus Scholle, Mich. State CIO wheel, and last but not least Reuther. 

We haven’t heard “Soapy” declare yet that he will seek repeal 
of the Bonine-Tripp Law, the Hutcheson Act, the Callahan Act, put 
teeth into the Diggs Civil Rights Law, and do something about lift- 
ing the $50,000 ceiling on corporation taxes. Of course maybe we are 
impatient, because from the papers we see that he is preparing the 
guest list for his inaugural ball, Jan. 1 in Lansing. 
also that he visited his neighbor, Freddy Alger, millionaire Repub- 
lican Secretary of State who was re-elected. 

Down at Detroit’s City Hall, George Edwards of “I was once a 
UAW organizer too“ fame, is not happy. 
ting because he just didn’t get in the U. S. Senate race. He consoled 
himself with the thought, well he would be a cinch for Mayor, with 
all the “boots” that Van Antwerp is making. Now he’s in the dumps 


What was the very hush-hush meeting of top right wingers of 
Ford local 600 all about last week? It was so important that we heard 
Lee “Loud-Speaker” Romano telling someone that Tommy Thompson 
is even getting out of bed for it.” 
speedup issue at the Rouge, because the Reuther boys downtown are 
getting worried that the Rouge workers will do like Chrysler—take a 


The meeting was to discuss the 


The Dec. 5 meeting of Ford local 600 at Masonic Temple prom- 
ises to be the hottest debate in town when the speedup issue hits 
the floor. . That is, if everyone who wants to talk about the speedup 


when a number of 


division of the Ford Motor Co. at 


River Rouge, there was a terrific issue affecting the workers there 


the Open Hearth. It's time that 


Lee “Loud-Speaker” Romano, whose getting himself lots of publicity 
from his boy, Dave Averill, editor of Ford Facts, for combatting health 
hazards got busy and sees to it that every Open Hearth worker get 
a blood test taken by the UAW-Health Department; 


“POLITICS 
Local Denen were jolted out of their seats last week when 
Michigan's Governor-elect, the Honorable 
posed a midget-sized bi-partisan coalition with the GOP boys up in 


“Soapy” Williams, pro- 


is made up of Detroit City Council 


We notice 


Last week Georgie was fret- 


Former Mayor, Edward J. Jeffries, who just made the political 
“boot” of the year by endorsing outgoing GOP Governor Kim Sigler, 
has let it be known that he is a candidate for Mayor in 1949. 


DETROIT.—Militant strike activ- 
ity by the 34 Negro girls who down- 
ed their office equipment against 
the Great Lakes Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., was expected to net settle- 
ment negotiations last week. 


The use of sound trucks by the 
girls has won them a growing sup- 
port in the Negro commmunity and 
among the UAW-CIO membership. 
Many Great Lakes agents have been 
told by policyholders: No pre- 
mium payments, until the strike is 
settled.” : 

Members of Local 26, UPOW-CIO 
the strikers are demanding union 
recognition, $19%-2-weck raise, a 
shorter probaticnary p-riod for new 
employes (it’s now one year), one 
week’s vacation pay for those with 
six momths seniority and two weeks 


OFFICE GIRLS STRIKE AT 
GREAT LAKES MUTUAL CO. 


for those with one year and over 
seniority. 


Local 26 blasted the company’s 
refusal to recognize the union. 

“The results of the company- 
conducted election won by the 
union and the five daily picket- 


lines are ample proof of the 
workers’ sentiment. Management’s 
present efforts to hire scabs by 
promising higher salaries than 
were paid to the regular employes 
is an indication of the complete 
dishonesty of the company. Some 
of the workers receive as little as 
$110 a month.” 
Louis C. Blount, who made an 
unsuccessful race for Detroit’s City 
Council in 1947, is the Great Lake’s 
Secretary and General Manager. 
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REPEAL OR JUST 
NEW LOOK ? 


— See Page 3 


ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 
Judge’s Seat 


One union—the tobacco | 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
“guilty” under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Fred's 


Underwear 
A short story by Milton 
| Kleinman. 
Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys, Harry 
a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages on theatre, 
front row): Richard Cladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the adjournment. ( Story | books, children and 
V. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear row):, on Meee, J. 95 ers | | home roblems | 
Louis F. McCabe, of ai. 4. J. Isserman and as ees —The Worker Photos by Peter P 
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“We say the No. 1 local 
problems facing the people of 


Passaic today are schools and 
housing. In the face of these 
critical problems, for the city 
commissioners. to listen serious- 
ly to proposals which would 
tear down the homes of at least 
2,000 citizens and destroy public 
schodis, is a crime against the 
people who elected these rep- 
resentatives. 


“The housing crisis in our 
city is no new story: hundreds 
of families looking in vain 

for apartments, many living 
doubled up with other families, 
countless numbers being evicted 
daily, firetraps and slums in 
many sections of the city. 


“Only last week grim evi- 
dence of the situation was given 
in the announcement that 19 
Third St. families—70 persons 
—face eviction from their homes 


ance companies refuse to take 
any more risks on the dilapidat- 
ed tenements. 

“For over two years now, 
since No. 7 School burned down, 
about 1,500 children are doubled 
up in Memorial School, going 


WHILE SLUMS FESTER: 
Passaic’s industrialists and real estate sharks want to tear down 
to make way for re-location of the Erie R.R. tracks. But... 


CP Says: Build More Homes! 


This is the statement presented to the Passaic City Com- 
mission by Mrs. Justice Eisenberg for the Passaic City Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party: 


before Christmas because insur- _ 


Cof C Says: Tear Homes Down! 


These are some of the homes 


to school on a four-hour part 
time basis. | 

“Now, with the inner wall of 
No. 10 School caving in, another 
50 children go to school part 
time—and still no work is start- 
ed on repairing the wall. 

“Our high school, with a ca- 
pacity for 800, attempts to pro- 
vide education for 1,500. 

“Is a part-time education the 
best our city can afford for 
over 2,000 of its future citizens? 

“The people of Passaic want 
more housing, more schools — 
not destruction of the housing 
and schools they have now. They 
don’t want the Erie RR. run- 
ning in their back yards, and 
they certainly don’t want their 
homes torn down to satisfy a 
lot of greedy rea] estate sharks. 

“The tracks on Main Ave. 
should be put . underground 
where they belong. But no 
matter what happens on Main 
Avenue, the first thing needed 
in Passaic is a big program of 
low-cost housing and school 
construction. 

“The time for campaign 
promises is past. The time for 
action on schools and housing 
has come!” 


| missioners was compelled to take 


CRCLaunchesFight 
To Save Trenton ‘6’ 


TRENTON.—Action to free the Trenton six began to 
roll here last week with the formation of a statewide com- 
mittee to fight for reversal of the frame-u 


sentences. : 


Launched by the New Jersey and 
national Civil Rights Congress, the 
committee is headed by Joseph 
Squires, UE international represen- 


tative. 
. 


PROTEST MEETINGS were held 
Monday and Wednesday in Newark 
and Paterson. -Speakers included 
Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of Collis 
English, and Robert Forest, brother 


c McKinley Forest. 


The six—English, Forest, John 
Ralph 


MacKenzie, James Thorp, 


p mass death 


© — 

Disregarded by the court was 
sworn tesimony of the white em- 
ployers of English and Forrest 
that the two frameup vietima were 
working at the time the murder 
was committed. ig 

© Ruled out as evidence were 


dent of the Bank of Passaic and 


Passaic Hearin q Clips - 
CofCHome-Wreckers 


NEWS 


PASSAIC.—AIl Passaic rose up in Wrath this week against the Big Business plan 
to wipe out large sections of the city and relocate the Erie Railroad tracks through work- 


ing-class neighborhoods. A united front ran ging from Catholic Church parishes to the 
Communist Party spearheaded 29 * 


resistance movement that jammed 
Passaic High School auditorium to 
capacity in protest against the plan. 


Officially the meeting was slated 
as a special hearing on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce scheme, called by 
the Passaic City Commission. But 
the citizens of this working-class 
town ignored the admonition of the 
Passaic Herald-News against “turn- 
ing it into a 4th Ward protest 
meeting” and took the hearing 
away from its Big Business spon- 
sors. 

+ 

EVERY ONE of the five city com- 


a stand for depression of * 
tracks under the Main Avenue busi- 
ness section rather than relocate 
them through workers’ home neigh- 
borhoods. f 

Proponents of the home-demoli- 
tion plan—a billion-dollar - aggre- 
gate of railroad, banking, textile and 
realty tycoons—had steamrolled a 
six-month publicity campaign for 
re-location because, they said, put- 
ting the tracks underground on 
Main Avenue would “ruin business.” 


An estimated 1,400 to 2,000 per- 
sons would be made homeless if 
anyone of the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s 13 alternatives for track 
relocation were put in effect. 


Conspicuously silent at Monday 
night's hearing were the fathers of 
the home-demolition campaign— 
men like Thomas E. Prescott, presi- 


Trust Co., Cowles Andus, president 
of the Peoples Bank and Trust Co., 
Albert F. Metz of Okonite, Inc., Col. 
Charles F. H. Johnson, president of 
Botany Mills and other financial big 
guns. : 

* 

INSTEAD, the Big Business ball 
was carried by one front man— 
Russell S. Wise, full-time executive 
secretary of the “Passaic Citizens 
Assotiation” which handled the 
home-demolition campaign. 


Boos and jeers greeted Wise as 
the auditorium was darkened for a 
screen slide show depicting the 
beauties of a trackless business sec- 
tion. 

A dramatic setback tor the home- 
demolishers came from A. Luchettl, 
4th Ward resident whose wife was 
killed last year at an Erie grade 
crossing on Main Ave. 


“We want the grade crossings 
eliminated,” Luchetti said amid 
cheers. “But we want them under- 
ground no matter how much it 
may cost the Erie. We want no 


86.4 Question 


WHO PAID THOMAS’ FREIGHT? 


HACKENSACK.—wWho paid Par- 
nell Thomas’ freight? 

That’s the $64 question here fol- 
lowing the disclosure that the Un- 


American Committee chairman’s 
Official list of campaign contribu- 
tions showed only $585 in individual 
New Jersey contributors. 

It is known that the Republican 
national committee provided $1500 
for Thomas’ campaign, and the 
Ridgewood Republican Club shelled’ 
out another $500. But even the 
admittedly “partial list” submitted 
to the government by Thomas did 
not account for $1065 which, Thomas 
says, is “not required” to be listed 
under the federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. 

None of the indictmenst handed 


down by the federal grand jury last 


week deals with the Congressman’s 
campaign expenditfires. 

Listed by Thomas as his New 
Jersey contributions are 20 small 
fry” donations given him by John 
H. Flagg, Paterson; W. J. Alford 
Jr., Hackensack; Lewis Hird, Eng- 
lewood; John Sinclair, Rdigewood; 
Thomas Bardon, Ridgewood; G. E. 
Brinckerhoff, Oakland; W. C. Rob- 
ertson, Oradell; Hiram B. D. Blau- 
velt, Hackensack; Charles A. Couse, 
Eussex; Edward E. Alley Jr., Ridge- 
wood; William E. Thorne, Newton; 
C. E. Blackford, Hackensack; Pren- 
tice D. Ash, Mahwah: Alan M. 
Burtis, Ridgewood; George Buten- 
kopf, Westwood; A. B. Foye, Ridge- 
wood; C. F. Weigel, Ridgewood; H. 
C. Nickford, Ridgewood: N. M. 
Momneypenney, Ridgewood, and H. 
C. Cheel, Ridgewood. 


Council Sneaks Out 
On Jimcrow Protest 


EAST ORANGE.—James MacWithey, chairman of the 


East Orange City Council, and 


half the members of the Coun- 


cil sneaked out the back door at midnight Monday rather 


than meet with a NAACP delegation © 


to end Jimcrow discrimination 
against Negro veterans in city 


housing projects. 
The other five councilmen had al- 


ready left. 


Waiting till 1:15 am. to keep 
their appointment.with MacWithey 
and William M. McConnell, chair- 
man of the council’s special com- 
mittee on permanent housing, were 
more than 50 East Orange citizens 
led by Dr. Ulysses Campbell, Pro- 
gressive leader; Herbert Tate, prom- 
inent attorney, and Samuel A. Wil- 
liams, president of the Oranges 
NAACP. | : 


THE APPOINTMENT had been 
made at McConnell’s request. Seek- 
ing to avert a federal suit against 
the city for its anti-Negro housing 
practices, the council had asked the 
NAACP leaders to meet with its 
special housing committee to work 
out a settlement. 

It was the special committee 


which sneaked out the back after 


— 


keeping the delegation waiting four 
hours. 


Campbell and Tate told The 
Worker federal action against the 
city would be begun immediately. 


“These East Orange politicians 
are brazenly flouting the 14th 
Amendment to the U. 8. Constitu- 
tion, but they are apparently 
afraid to meet the people face to 
face on the issue,” Dr. Campbell 
said. 


Tate declared federal, rather than 
state action would be launched “in 
order to carry the case right to the 
U. S. Supreme Court if necessary.“ 

Of 118 .dwelling units in four 
projects now completed or being 
built as permanent city housing, 104 
are devoted to white only. The 
14 Jimcrow units are set apart on 
North Clinton Street. 

City maps of the projects were 
reported to be marked with red but- 
tons designating Negro tenants, 
while whites were marked with 


* 


Cooper and Horace Wilson —were 
sentenced en mass to die for the 
murder of William Horner, a Tren- 
ton furniture storekeeper.’ 

No evidence was produced in | er 1 C VVV 
court against any of the six. All do 1e 5 „ A . 
‘are Negroes. Horner was white. + 


THE FIGHT BEGAN when The Worker first exposed the Trenton fraieup 


„ Emm Exiglish and Jean Forrest, 12-year-old ay BS of framed McKinley 2 


English in 
—— — — acts suppressed by the private -ent erprise press. 


eee eee By 


N EW 


"JERSEY NEWS 


Like This 


By Elwood Dean 


Well, we have j ust come through one of the outstand- 
ing election campaigns in history, and we made some... 
history, that is. Much has already been said about the 


Truman election and the Wallace vote. I want to talk about the 
Communist vote. That's the history-making of which I speak. 


HERE ARE some postwar Essex County Communist Party vote 


figures. In 1946 we ran four candidates with the following results: 


Larry Mahan for Governor, 1,149 ex County only); Frank 
Chandler for Assembly, 1,464; Martha Stone for 
Assembly, 1,529; Elwood M. Dean for freeholder, 
1,950. 
In June, 1947, we ran two candidtes for dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention: Gay Padula, 
1.782, and Elwood M. Dean, 2,173. 
; In November, 1947, we ran two candidates for 
Assembly: Mary Adams Taylor, 1,663, and Frank 
Chandler, 2,917. 
In the last election, on Nov. 2, we ran one candi- 
date—Elwood M. Dean for Freeholder—7, 784. 
Now, let’s take the highest figure in each case 
and do some calculating: 
* (187 increase) 
1947 November) (780 increase) 
1948 (4.867 increase) 


Our total increase between e 1946, and November, 1948, 
was 3,384. That means more than 5,000 additional people were won 
for our Party’s program in two years’ time. 


IT WAS during 1946 that the first postwar attacks on our Party 
began. These attacks have been increased manifold. The entire Big 


1947 (June) weeccsces 2,187 


—2—* . 2.917 


* 


Business propaganda machinery has been consistently manufacturing 


fear of Communists since then. Their rate of production has experi- 
enced a terrific speedup. Since the Schwellenbach “Outlaw-the- 


_ Communists” statement, early in 1947, many things have happened. 


Dennis was cited and in July convicted of “contempt of Congress.” 


Then there was the Josephson case, the Eisler case, the case of the 


Hollywood 10, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee case (Dr. 


have pushed the results even higher. 


Barsky, Howard Fast et al.), the deportation cases (Potash, William- 


son, Doyle, Ferdinand Smith, and others), the Mundt-Nixon Bill, the 
spy scare investigations (with its parade of putrid stool-pigeons), the 
case of the indicted 12, the Denver arrests, the California raids and 
the Cleveland arrests. Here in New Jersey there were last year’s Trenton 


“anti-Communist” riot and police intimidation of Newark hall-owners. 
The. struggles around these cases have affected the people. Some 


people (even som of our comrades) 


The facts disprove that opinion. 
year, our percentage increase is as follows: 


1947 (June) 
1947 (November) 
1948 


* 


In plain talk, four times as many folks voted for us Nov. 2 as did 


two yeasr before. 


r LET’S look at the Communist vote as compared to registered 
voters and to votes cast. In 1946 we won one-half of one percent of 


the eligible voters and four-fifths 


In June, 1947, we gathered three-fifths of one percent of eligibles 


and 1.4 percent of total votes cast. 


For November, 1947, four-fifths of the registered citizens voted 
for Communists and 5.1 percent of the votes cast were for us. 


| that election, less than one-sixth of 
| In the general] election of 1948, 


of the eligible votes, and 2.2 percent of actual votes cast. 
3 The number of people who actually did note for us, as compared 
to the number of people who were registered to vote, is the figure 
In column form, it looks like this: : 


that is most revealing. 
1946 

1 1947 (June) 

1947 (November) 


There we » have the real expression of the influence of our Com- 


munist Party in Essex County. 


WE CAN DRAW some conclusions. 


| 1. Our activities DO win ‘support among the masses: We are 
NOT going against the stream. Neither are we merely going with it. 
WE ARE HELPING TO DIRECT IT. 


2. The red scare, the spy scares and the anti-Soviet barrage of 
Big Business are gradually being defeated. It's difficult and too slow, 


but we are moving. 


3. We CAN build the Party NOW. 
4. There is no room for defeatism, but lots of room for hard and 


carefully applied Communist work. 
5. Better plans and organized 


achieved in yéar-round activity. 


tend our influence tremendously. 


. And Who Paid Thomas’ Freight? 


6. The influence of our Socialist thinking is growing, while that 
of Big Business propaganda is receding. 
7. The future belongs to the working class. 


THE LESSONS of this election campaign are many. 
| them and apply them. The people will respond. . FAVORABLY. 


“They've ‘proved it. 


Increase that, too, and we can ex- 


think the effect was adverse. 
Using 1946 as the base postwar 


9.6 percent over 1946 
49.6 percent ” * 


* 


of one percent of the vote cast. 


(In 
the eligible voters actually voted.) 


our Party was awarded 1.7 percent 


Party election campaigning would 
The results we did receive were 


— 


Lets’ learn 


E. Moulette. 


AUT UMN PRELUDE 
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AGAIN, 
the landlords was this holocaust 


—it’s beginning again. 


o Ria Rae 


AND AGAIN, AND AGAIN.—Just another statistic for 


last February in Newark’s Third 


Ward. Now, all over New Jersey—with the first touch of cool weather 


CAMDEN—Four thousand nope, 
—one out of every eight in this in- 
dustrial city—are “unfit for human. 
use,” it was disclosed here last week 
by city housing expediter Clarence 


All 4,000 are occupied. 

Almost 15,000 Camden homes— 
more than half of all the houses in 
the city—are classified as sub- 
standard” and “potential firetraps,” 
the housing official admitted. 

“Our surveys show more than 
half of the 31,000 dwelling units in 
this city are without central heating 
units or inside toilets,” Moulette 
said. “We have an estimated 15,500 
dwelling units which are considered 
substandard, including 4,000 unfit 
for human habitation and 8,000 in 
need of major repairs, while an ad- 
ditional 2,000 need minor repairs.” 

Moulette and Public Safety Di- 
rector E. George Aaron both met 
CIO-AFPL demands for action on 
the housing crisis with agreement 


that private enterprise cannot cope 
with the shortage. 


NEWARK.—Thirty-three 


days after the police murder 


of 17-year-old Milton Lang, the Essex County prosecutor’s 


; , office still (doesn't know” wales of four Newark cops killed 
the homeless Negro youth. 


the night of Oet. 17. 
Worker this week dt will tak a 


i 


Only one shot was fired. by one 
- cop, as four city poiicemen chased: 
the homeless boy down Avon Ave., 


But Prosecutor Minard told The 
“lengthy gen fo vi 


*decide what action—if eo be 
The ‘prosecutor's ‘ballistic Office, 
headed by Capt. Joseph Cocozza; 


6 


be- Ader deer Geo -I 


„ert 1-7) A ARON 


* 


finally moved Monday 28 days and 
after . young Lang's death — to} an 


| Psa le n oe 


cozza said. “The 9 got all 
mashed up when it hit the spine.“ 
The Negro boy, a ward of the 


State Bbard of Children’s Guar- 
dians, was asleep-in the doorway of 


an Avon Avenue pickle works when 


he was aroused by Lieut, Bernarjl 


HALF OF CAMDEN‘S HOMES 
LISTED AS ‘SUBSTANDARD’ 


“We need 12,000 -new houses in 
Camden,” Moulette said. “To crack 
the present housing shortage we 
will have to have subsidized rental 
housing.” 


Young Pros 
Map Action to 
Repeal Draft 


NEWARK.—A stepped-up cam- 
paign against. segregation in the 
armed forces and for repeal of the 
peacetime draft highlighted the ac- 
tion program adopted here last 
weekend by the state committee of 
the New Jersey Young Progressives. 

Among the actions launched were 
demonstrations in all counties and 
a statewide campaign for petitions 
to President Truman and the 8lst 
Congress. Campaigns were 529 
mapped for action: 

e For a free state university.” 
© For the 18-year-old vote in 

New Jersey. 

* For strengthening of the state 

FEPC. 

For adequate free city re- 
creation facilities. 


A fesolution hailing the con- 
tinuing fight of the N. J. Progres- 


we Party was also adopted by the 


Jersey Housing Toll: 
10 Dead in] Week 


New Jersey’s housing crisis last week began its pre-winter pay-off of death and 
lestruction. Within a space of eight days 10 persons died, six were overcome and 16 
nade homeless in housing catastrophes that ranged through four New Jersey towns. 
© Five of the dead are children. 


Listed as “accidents” in the pri- 
vate-enterprise press, the tragedies 
were a grim reminder of last win- 
ter’s terrible toll of firetrap housing 
deaths. 


Freehold was hardest hit. The 


* 2 ors 
NEWARK.— The Newark Housing 
Authority has announced its deci- 
sion to stop taking “any applica- 
tions” from home-seekers here. 

The six-member housing board 
voted the action unanimously when 
it learned it had more than 20,000 
applications on file, with additional 
requests piling up at the rate of 500 
a month. About 16 apartments a 
month are rented, housing officials 
said. 

The board also voted unanimously 


to spend $12,990 on four new add- 
ing machines which, said executive 


| director Louis Danzig, would “great- 


ly step up the authority’s efficiency.” 
Rec, 3 
week there saw two holocausts that 
killed seven and injured four. 


Burned to death were two small 
brothers, Donald Morton, 6, and 
Jerry Morton, 7, when flames swept 
their two-story frame houses in 
Freehold. Their mother, Mrs. Jessie 
Morton, was hospitalized for second- 
degree burns. 

Dead by asphyixation in Free- 
hold were two sisters, Joan, 7, and 
Patricia Silvers, 12. Dead with them 
are their mother and father, 
Annette and Scudder Silvers, and 
their grandmother, Mrs. Grace Sil- 
vers. 


Orphaned but still alive are Guy 
6, Bruce, 10 and Audrey Silvers, 13. 
The killer was coal gas escaping 
from a defective furnace. 


Coal gas brought death to three 
in Edgewater. Edward and Irene 
Small and their two-month-old 
baby were found asphyxiated in a 
summer bungalow heated by a small 
coal stove. 


* 

IN PATERSON an elderly couple, 
Joseph. and Elizabeth Ehler, were 
overcome by escaping coal gas but 
were discovered by their daughter, 
Margaret; in time to save their lives 
at Paterson General Hospital. 


And in Metuchen; near New 
Brunswick, four families were made 
homeless by a fire that gutted the 
single frame building they lived in. 


Last week’s weather was com- 
paratively mild. Many families in 
large city tenements have not yet 
begun to use the defective coal and 
kerosene stoves provided by their 
landlords. 

Last winter’s toll of dead, injured 
and homeless by fire and asphyxia- 
tion in New Jersey slums rose into 
the hunderds. 


Homes? No! 
Add Machines! 


CAMDEN. — Citywide ‘indigna- 
tion at Camden’s slum rent-shark 
gouging was met with official ac- 
tion last week by city authorities. 


Faced with AFL-CIO exposures 
of medieval-type three-story dun- 
geons renting for $300 a month 
among seven families, the City 
Fathers moved immediately—in 
the words of Mayor George Brun- 
ner—to “clean up this. shocking 


situation.. 17 


and 4 
— eee ea 8 
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Will Spark People’s Drive to Realize Truman's 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 
| This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 


taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and-much 
in the way of healthy discussion. 


While the proceedings, in whicho— 


representatives from the 48 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, were off the 
record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

Second, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. ; 

Third, that the Progressive 
Part, leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
small measure as a result of the 
elections. s 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into 
despair by reason of the’1% million 
votes recorded for them. They de- 
cisively rejected the’ notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 
ured solely by the publicly an- 
nounced vote. They regarded the 
vote fcr President. Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. : 

“They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 
with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 
with emphasis on lower prices and 
housing.“ 


II᷑ł WAS OVER the fulfillment 


of Democratic promises that the 
conference heard some worm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 
crats would deliver; some that they 
wouldn’t. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 
pledges only to the degree that 
there was a mass fight, led by the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 

“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 

fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. 


“That puts us in the ranks of 


the defeatists,” he said. “We must 
participate actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica tne people voted on Elec- 
ticn Day.” . 
8 a 

IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
Clear that it was seeking unity on 


lieved they were voting for progress 
under the Democratic banner. The 
chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 
® Complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and reinstatement 


of the Wagner and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts; 


specific issues with those who be~ 


® Roll-back of, prices; 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

© Lifting. of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces; and 

® Repeal of the draft. 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executive or- 
ders ‘and decisions: 

® Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 


Restoration of price controls. 

® Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 

e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 

® Rescind the so-called “loyal- 
ty” order. 

5 Lift the arms embargo on 
Israel. 

e Order Attorney General 
Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 

ers. 

In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that some mis- 
taken friends- of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. AS a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
we had been the perfect embodi- 


ment of the Americans for De- 


es 


3 2 2.7 . 
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Dean of Canterbury Welcomed Here; Begins Tour 


be ev. Hewlett Johnson, 
Welcome which celebrated his 
Soviet Union. (Left 
the Rev. 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 20, Central Luth- 


eran Church, Minneapolis; Monday, 
917 


to right): Olin Downes, music critic, 
Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ 
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Canada; Friday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27, Civic Opera House, Chicago, 
Monday, Nov. 29, Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; „Dec. 3, City Au- 
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Dean of . ry, is shown with members of the Committee of 
arrival in the United States for a lecture tour on- friendship with the 
Dr. Johnson, Rabbi Louis I, Newman and 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium; Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; .Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square ‘Garden; 


Progressives Plan 48-State Party 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign 1 
Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio campaign. 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added. 

In à special resolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 
the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of the 
American people.” 

* | 

WHILE THE PARTY stressed 
those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them- 
selves and millions who voted under 
the Democratic emblem, it also em- 
phasized that the fight for peace 
remains a paramount question. 

This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 
lin crisis. Throughout the meeting 
it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms could 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 

In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public. But a 
canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state reflecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state.” 

The American Labof Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
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position, naturally increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
States differ - considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New Lork's relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to_ Progressives 
throughout the nation. 

This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon building 

hborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 
pression on the conferees, 


a 
0 
THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 


for detailed discussion in the near 
future. 


These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the program out- 
lined in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categorically that the party 
is a continuing factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as à Progressive in 1952. It is this 
which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 


stick with the Progressive Party. It 


is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 


roaders like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 


took an active part in the proceed - 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor and Negro leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengthened in 
their resolve to build a great new 


had re-elected ‘Representative Mar- mass party dedicated to n de- 
cantonio in the face of violent op- motracy and abundance, * 


ditorfum, Denver: Sunday, Dec. 5, 
Exhibition Garden Bidg, vancou- 


Tuesday, Dec. 14, Town Hail, Phila- 
delphia. * 


Wednesday, Nov. 24, Winnifpeg,| 


Truman Spurns Peace Talks, 


TS |Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 
EDITION | de Page 4 
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REPEAL OR JUST 
NEW LOOK’? 


See Page 3 
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ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 
Judge's Seat 


One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—rugs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
“guilty” under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Freds 


Underwear 


A short story by Milton 
Kleinman. 


* 


Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry 
a Pte pr eee of the trial, are (left id 3 Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages ee theatre, 
front row): Richard Gladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the eee. ( * books, children and 
. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear ros): on nage 4. ) 2 | home problems 1 
Loni P. MeCabe, of Philadelphia; A, J. Isserman and Cer : — Photos by Peter ae 
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By James West 


GARY, 1 far ag the steelworkers and their 
families in the Calumet are concerned, the elections served 
notice that they want the Wallace program put into effect. 


There's nothing about Mr. Tru-®- 
man personally that causes me to 
vote for him,” said one steelworker. 


“Actually, I don't exactly trust him. 
I just felt that we had to keep the 
Republicans and their Big Business 


THE ELECTION 


THE CALUMET AT A GLANCE 


Presidential Vete: Truman, 77, 
Watson (Pro), 626; Thomas (Soc), 


The Wallace Vote: Gary, 1,564 (3.2 percent); East „ 529 (2.4 
percent); Hammond, 537 (1.6 percent); 
Hobart Township, 72 (2.4 percent) ; ) Whiting, 67 (1.4 per- 


percent) ; 
cent): Hobart, 48 (1.4 percent). 


The Progressive Ticket Vote: 2629 in Lake County: 1350 in Gary 
(based on vote for Secretary of State and straight ticket voting). 
qualifies Progressive Party a permanent place on the ballot. 


Outstanding Wallace Precincts 


5 percent or better vote for Wallace: 17th, 19th, 34th, 42d, 45th, 46th, 
48th, 68d, 73d, 75th, 76th, 82d. Outstanding was the 46th, where the 
Wallace vote was 123 pereent, and where Wallace came in ahead of 


ewey. 
Voting Was High: 76:7 percent 


in Lake County, compared to 72 percent in 1944. In Gary, 76.1 percent 
yoted, a 30 percent increase over 1946. The Gary vote was 12 percent 
higher than 1940 and 11 percent higher than 1944. 


The Truman Vote: Truman 


ticket, being the only one whose Gary plurality was less than 26,000. 
While the Democrats carried their entire state ticket, Truman lost 


Indiana to Dewey. 
The Republican Vote: 
In Gary, the Republicans. lost 


Mayoralty elections, ending up with 13 out of the city’s 87 precinets.. 


RESULTS IN 


025; Dewey, 51,413; — pond 3,073; 
335; Teichart (Soc:Lab), 


Calumet Township, 101 (2.4 


in Gary: Precincts which gave a 


of the registered voters cast ballots 


was low man on the Democratic 


14 more precincts since last year’s 


™ | wouldn’t let him. Well, we gave him 


*puddies — and 1 couldn't see Wal- 
lace winning.” 

Asked if he expects Truman to 
deliver on his election pledges, this 
coke oven worker at the Gary Works 
of Carnegie-Illinois replied: “Tru-: 
man peddled the Wallace program 
claiming he was for it, only Congress 


a Congress and Senate to boot. He 
better deliver. If he doesn't, you 
just watch the Progressive Party 
now.” 

* 

NOW THAT’S THE WAY a large 
section of the steelworkers feel about 
the elections. Seeing as how the 
polisters were all wrong, how the 
Gary Fest Tribume, Hammond 
Times and the big city commercial 
press were all wet, I decided to get 
the straight thinking of the man 
who works in the mills and who 
confounded all the experts. 

“Buddy,” another steelworker told 
me, “I went to vote with Wallace in 
my heart. We don’t like this cold- 
war stuff; we don’t want another 
Hoover depression; and we don't like 
this hysteria and scare business. 
Mr. Truman better understand 
that.” 

To find out the attitude of the 
steelworkers towards the Progres- 
sive Party, I asked a number of 
| prominent and active steelworker 


CALUMET 


Hund of friendship 


_An Editorial 


people voted for the Wallace program of peace, 
abundance and freedom. No Post-Tribune editorial 
sooth-saying will make the people believe otherwise, any- 


more than they accepted H. B. Snyder's pre-election advice on how 


to vote! 

Yet, the people stand im grave danger of having their will 
thwarted. Right-wing labor leaders in such unions as steel are sorely 
tempted to go to town” against steelworkers who are active Progres- 


sive Party members and leaders, Some of them want “heads to roll.” 


If this reckless and irresponsible. clique is allowed to go ahead with 
such wrecking plans, it will encourage the reactionaries in and out of 
Congress and the White House to ignore the peoples’ will and to go 
ahead on the road to war and fascism, Just-as if the elections never 
took place. 

For an attack on the most consistent fighters and standard- 
bearers of the Wallace program—the program the people voted for— 
would be taken to mean a repudiation of that program itself. 

a * * 


HE Steel Trust and the Gary Post-Tribune would like nothing 

better than a fight te develop in the uniens between those whe 
voted fer Truman and those who championed the cause of the Pre- 
gressive Party. Such a fight would be the best guarantee that the 
PROGRAM which BOTH of these groups really stand for—usually 
called the Wallace program for short—would be scrapped entirely. 

it is the plain duty of all straight-thinking steelworkers te pre- 
vent such a factional struggle which would weaken and divide their 
great union, More than that, it is the duty of all union-minded steel- 
workers to see to it that the progressive rank and file who voted 
Democratic, and the thousands of advanced progressive workers who | 
worked for the Wallace Party, join hands in friendship fer the things 
both of of them want. 

Let there be no illusions: Truman will not automatically and 
voluntarily give up his drive to war and reaction. He may make minor 
concessions to foo] the people and to forestall people’s action, and to 


better cover up his drive to war. 
* 
RY if you really want to get Taft-Hartley repealed, if you really — 
want a fundamental change in policy away from war, fascism 
and insecurity to one of peace, abundance and freedom—then we all 
better learn how to unite our ranks and begin the fight for those 
aspirations NOW. 

Let there be formed all kinds of joint and united committees and 
groups, embracing the most diverse demoqatic and progressive view- 
points, in order to achieve results on one or more of the people's 
demands: 


From 43.3 percent of the vote last year, it went down to 33.6 percent 
of the vote this year. Outstanding was the sharp decline in Republican 
voting strength in the Central District, where Gary’s large Negro 
population lives. Here, GOP strength went from 41 percent of the 
vote last year to a new all-time low of 22.2 percent of the vote this 


REPEAL TAFT-HARTLEY WITH UTMOST SPEED AND 
ENTIRELY! | 7 
LOWER PRICES AND RAISE UP NEW, LOW-COST HOUSES! 
CURB THE PROFITEERS! 
END THE COLD-WAR! SEND A PEACE MISSION TO MOS- 


Progressive Party leaders what the 
men on the job felt about them, es- 
pecially the first few days after 
the elections. 


year! 


In East Chicage a new GOP low of 27.7 percent of the vote. 
In Hammend: Where the Republicans swept the city in last 
year’s municipal elections, they received 42 percent of the vote this 


year. 


Ward (*) 
Ist (Northeast) ...... 
2nd (Northcent.) 
3rd (Tolleston) 
4th (Central) .... 
Sth (Cent.-South) 
6th (Glen Park) 


Dewey 
3,062 
2946 
3,635 
2,001 
2,213 
2,989 


(*)—Nertheast 


with —— 2 ef national groups; 


Tollestenis exclusively natienal greup and werking class. 
Central and Seuth Central precincts are predominantly Negro, with national 


group minority; werking class. 


Glen Park is almest exclusively mational greup; predominantly working class. 


GARY VOTING BY WARDS 


Northeentral precincts are predominantly Angie-Baxon, Jewish, 


large part middle class. 


Murray Men Wield Axe 
On Union Democracy 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The 


the top leaders of the CIO Steelworkers Union, each in their 


own_way, are conducting a campaign. against progressive, 
@— 


militant steelworkers. 


The U. S. Steel Corporation is 
showing a film supplied by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
which is supposed to deal with 
safety, and which ends up with a 
vicieus diatribe against the Progres- 
sive. Party, using red-baiting and 
the red scare as its technique. 

The same red-baiting and anti- 
Communist technique is being used 
by the International Executive 
Board of the Steelworkers Union, 
CIO, which recently ousted Nick 
Migas as a duly-elected grievance 
committeemen in No. 1 Open Hearth 
at Inland Steel, and ordered the 
executive board of that local (1011, 
USA-CIO) to remove Hugh Me- 
Gilvery,as editor of the Labor Sen- 


. X 11 ö 
. MIGAS is widely known for his 
courageous fight against thé spine- 
less policies of the present steel 
union leadership. It was his fight at 
the Boston convention and after 
which contributed towards winning 
a wage increase for steelworkers 


United States Steel Corp. and 


the Boston convention, and blatant-| 
ly overrode ‘the expressed ‘desire of 
Inland’s membership to keep Migas 
as a grievance committeeman. 

McGilvery is widely known 
throughout the Calumet for his sup- 
port to (Henry Wallace and the 
Progressive Party, and his outspoken 
opposition to the spineless policies 
of the international clique and 
staffers in the union. He was beaten 
and slugged at the recent district 
steel conference by Germano goons. 

2 ; 7 * : | , | 

FROM‘. STEUBENVILLE, Ohio, 
comes word that Director Paul Ru- 
sen of District 23, USA-CIO, has 
announced that any steelworker in 
Net distriet who becomes a can- 
date tor district director or other 
union office will be branded as a 


qualified from running! |. 
Rusen chazged that anybody 
running for office against any steel 


Isive Party of Lake County has won 


area,“ he said. 


Communuist and automatically dis- 


“The men on the job all came} 
over. to me,” said one, “and thank- 
ed me and the Progressive Party for 
what we did in the campaign. 
These men voted Democratic, but 
they all feel friendly to Wallace and 
the Progressive Party. Some of them 
are going to join the new Party 
right soon; others say they'll join/ 
if Truman doesn’t deliver; all of 
them believe the Progressive Party 
is here to stay; some said the Pro- 
gressive Party was just a few years 
too soon, but that they are all out 
for it now.” Other Progressive 
Party workers confirmed this re- 
port. 
| * 

STEELWORKERS feel that the 
NAM and the so-called “free enter- 
prise” line of unrestrained profit- 
making, inflation and bust have 


COW NOW! 


ABOLISH THE UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE! 
INDICTMENTS AGAINST THE 12 COMMUNIST LEADERS! 


THE WITCH-HUNT! 


DROP THE 
END 


FREE THE HOSTAGES OF THE TAFT-HARLEY CONGRESS! 


been given a stunning rebuff in the 
elections. In this sense, they voted 
against the Steel Trust’s killing 
speed-up policies and its Taft- 
Hartleyism. | 

The election results can give no 
comfort to the steel trust, its kept 
paper, the Post-Tribune, nor to the 
right-wing labor leaders, who are all 
too aware of the fact that they are 
sitting on a volcano which cannot 
be stopped by an election day vote. 
The eyes of the steelworkers are on 
their leaders, on Congress and on 
Truman. 


A lot of them have no illusions 


about Truman and see the need for 
a real mass movement of activity to 
force him and Congress to come 
across. They don’t expect right- 
wing leaders to supply any mili- 
tant leadership to bring this about. 


The period ahead will see many 


illusions dropped by the wayside as 
the militant ranks of steelworkers 


sweep forward to get the program 
they voted for carried out. The vic- 
tory won by the Democrats and 
claimed by the right-wing labor 
leaders is causing them not a few 
sleepless nights. 


‘Progressive Party Has Just 


Begun to Fight’-Meskimen — 


By Bill Williams 


GARY, Indiana.— The Progres- Vith 
a place in the hearts of tens of 
thousands of workers and business 
people, Negro and white,” Lawrence 
Meskimen, Chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Party here told me in a 
post-election interview. 

“Its influence and prestige go be- 
yond the more than 3,000 votes we 
received for Wallace in the Calumet 
“We are fully award 
that the Progressive Party has tens 
of thousands of friends and well- 
wishers who voted Democrat, and 
even some who voted Republican. 
In the days to come, as they face 
the realities of life in contrast 
to their present illusions, these 
people will quickly and gladly move 
over to the Progressive Party.” 
“Seen in the light,” he continued, 
“the 3,000 vote must be viewed as 
the vote of people who have forever 
broken out of the two-party strait- 
jacket and boldly struck out on a 
new path. Three-thousand 


lier this year. Murray never vale 
rr berets atari Tate 


ee ee eee ee 


our fight against the war-makers 
and depression~makers. Right now, 


Truman to deliver on his promises. 
The people want a peace mission 


Taft-Hartley; they want prices to 
come down and ‘low-cost housing to 
go up; they want an end to the 
stinking un-American Committee 
and to the witchhunts. 


got to organize the fight to get these 
things. Truman won't give them 
to us on a silver platter. .The Pro- 
gressive Party, as a peoples party, 
is a year-round party: Were going 
to organizé in such a way that 
: trall- there won't be a single kid in the 
Iblazers, 3,000 Pe as 2a ce rp amen © we 


new road through the forest—’'won't 


“What are your plans for the 
future?” we asked Meskimen. 
“We've got lots of plans,” he 
replied. “Of course, as before the 
elections, we're going to continue 


we've got to focus attention on en- 
couraging mass activity to force 


to Moscow; they want repeal of 


“The Progressive Party’s job is 
not done by any means—we've 


know about and do 


* 
MESKIMEN emphasizes time and 


again that the Progresive Party’s 


influence goes beyond its 3,000 Lake 
County votes. “It is important to 
underscore this,” he said, “because 
when we organize the fight now, 
after the elections, to achieve the 
promises made by the Democrats, 
it is most urgent that those who 
voted Democratic be involved in 
that fight; And we're determined 
to reach out to them and to work 
with them,” 

Looking to the years ahead, 
Meskimen foresaw a situation in . 
which the Progressive Party would 
be electing councilmen and city 
administrations, county’ officials; in 
the years leading up to 1952. 


it Calumet Edition oa 
THE WORKER © 


Send all material, letters and 
subscriptions: for the Calumet 
Edition to 1068 Broadway, Room 
5, Gary, Indiana. Phone: Gary 
3-1021. 
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STEEL TRUST SEES TOUGH | 
YEARS AHEAD - FOR WORKERS | 


NEW YORK.—In the very same week that Iron Age, 
mouthpiece of the huge steel trust, announces that the next 
four years will “be as tough as the last 16,” the news is spread 


that steel profits have hit a new?¢- 


high and that new productionheavens against an ineffectual plan 


records have been achieved! 


of “voluntary allocations” and the 


Never has the steel trust had it new pricing system, the steel trust 


as 
production as 


good in profits and volume ofis most concerned that the Taft- 
in recent years. Even Hartley law, may be repealed. Iron 


in some of the worst depression Age let the cat out of the bag when 
years, the trust kept on makingit says that it hopes at least that 
good profit! Yet, in analyzing the whatever changes are made in the 

its propaganda Taft-Hartley law, that one change 


for 4 more tough years! 


Nothing could show the tremend-Iren Age is especiflly fearful of is 
ous greed and avarice of this hugea possible movement among steel 
trust than this statement, made at workers for a new wage increase. 

this very time! It is as if a glutton Rank and file steelworkers, who 
had stuffed himself to the burstingsorely need a new wage increase, 
point and cried aloud that he was will not be satisfied with simple 
being starved! And anyone foolishamendments and so-called im- 
enough to believe him and let himprovements” to the Taft-Hartiey 
go on “over-eating” is simply invit- law. The law is an evil thing which 
ing him to burst—which is just whatcannot be improved. It must be 
the steel industry is building up to repealed and abolished outright, Iron 


right now—a bust. 


Age and the steel trust to the con- 


Already shouting to the high trary notwithstanding. 


CALUMET NEGRO VOTERS 
REPUDIATE REPUBLICANS 


GARY, Ind—The Negro workers 
of the Calumet are stirring in a 
new way. A certain unity is de- 
veloping among the Negro people 
which has not ‘existed in many 
years. . 

Heretofore; in Gary, for nde, 
the Negro vote has been split 60- 
40, 50-50 at varying times between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

This year’s election returns show 
„ significant development. For the 


National 5 
Groups Buck 
New Party 


The results of the November 2nd 
elections show that the Progressive 
Party has a real base and future 
in the national group communities 
in Gary. Almost half of the 1,564 
Wallace votes cast in Gary came 
from areas which are predominantly 
national groups. Oustanding was 
the vote in Tolleston which gave 
Wallace 312 votes with Glen Park 
registering 305 votes. 

Tolleston has a large Polish, Ger- 
man, Slovak and Hungarian popu- 
lation. Although Tolleston was not 
an area of concentrated activities 
for the Progressive Party in the 
election campaign, the votes cast 
have convinced many that Tolles- 
ton will figure prominently in future 
organizational plans and activities. 

No doubt the existence of fraternal 
organizations like the TWO lodges 
among Hungarians, Slovaks, Rou- 
manians in Tolleston helped to. roll 
up the votes for Wallace. 

The Wallace vote in Glen Park 
came basically from Croatians and 
Serbs. ‘This was due to the work 
of the: Yugoslav.Club .for Wallace, 
whose base was. Glen Park. 

The largest national group frater- 
nal organization in Glen Park is 
the Croatian Fraternal union, num- 
bering over one thousand members. 
It is safe to say that majority of 
its members are supporters of the 
Wallace program but like millions 
of other Americans they were not 
able to break away from the two- 
party system. 

These progressive Croatian-Amer- 
icans can be relied on to support 
every action of labor and other pro- 
gressives to force the new congress 
to live up to the promises made to 
the people during the elections. 

This friendship between Croatian- 
Americans who worked and voted 
for Wallace and those who sup- 
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first time, the Republican vote 
went down below 40 percent, below 
30 percent, 
among the Negro people. At the 
same timé, the Wallace vote was 
the national and county average. 

The Negro people have few U- 
jlusions about the Democratic Party, 
about Truman from Missouri. They 
rallied against the Dixiecrats, the 
most open expression of their reac- 
tionary oppressors. And they re- 
pudiated the GOP phrase-monger- 
ing and political football playing 
with the Negro vote. 


* 


UNDOUBTEDLY, many Negro 
voters were taken in by the dema- 
gogic Civil Rights Report of Presi- 
ident Truman. But the great mass 
of Negro voters are expecting ac- 
tion on the civil rights pledges made 
during the campaign. 

They are going to judge by deeds 
on such matters as: elimination of 
Army segregation FEPC; anti-poll- 
tax and atni-lynching legislation. 
And they are prepared to fight, in 
unity with their white brothers, to 
achieve these objectives. They are 
prepared to move into the Progres- 
sive Party in large blocs in order 
to attain their objectives. 

Only the greatest friendliness of 
feeling exists towards the Progres- 
sive Party in the Negro commu- 
nities, where it is widely known 
that five Negroes were prominent 
candidates as the local Progressive 
Party ticket. 


down to 22 percent. 


tions are open until early Decem- 


{Post-Tribune 


GARY, Ind. - With the voters of 
Indiana casting an overwhelemling 
advisory vote for a state soldier 
bonus despiite the campagn of such 
papers as the Gary Post-Tribune 
against it, these same papers now 
come forward with their pet 
schemes on taxing the people. 

Using the soldier bonus vote as a 
handle, the Gary Post-Tribune now 
advocates a 3 percent sales tax as 
the means of raising funds to pay 
for a bonus. The sales tax scheme 
has been a pet tax project of this 
steel corporation spokesman for 
many years. 

This same corporation paper has 
carried on a campaign, in league 
with the Gary “Taxpayers Associa- 
tion” for vastly reducing the taxes 
of the Steel Companies. 

With the Democrats in Indiana 
elected on a pledge to cut taxes, 
with the people squarely on record 
tor a vets bonus, and with the steel 
trust already firing propaganada 
guns for sales taxes, the progres- 
sive forces of the Calumet have 
need to rally their forces for a high- 
ly interesting tax fight in the Jan- 
uary session of the State Legisla- 
ture. 


Joseph Cook 
Seeks Election | 
As Teller 


SOUTH CHICAGO, nl. — Joseph 
Cook, President of the Valley Mold 
Local of the United Steelworkers, 
CIO, has announced intentions of 
seeking nomination for the office of 
Teller in the coming union elections, 

The elections are scheduled to 
take place in February. Nomina- 


ber. A steelworker must secure the 
nomination of 15 locals to qualify 
as a candidate for International 
office in the union. 

Cook made the campaign 1 
years ago for the same office, receiv- 
ing the highest votes ever counted 
for a Negro running for office in the 
steel union. At the present time, 
there is no Negro in elective leader- 
ship of the top councils of this 


union which boasts a Negro mem- 
bership of over 20 percent. 
Already nominated by his own 
local, and assured the support. of 
many more, Cook has addressed a 
letter to all locals seeking to enlist 


— 
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‘WHAT’S THE 


then lend an ear: ) 


maximum amount of people 


another man; planned -for 
ready for defensive war if 


CURRENTS 


DIFFERENCE? 


(NOTE: Every day the Gary Post-Tribune rune « page one box 
entitled “What's the Difference?” devoted to “ 
canism,” as it coyly pute it. One Philip Wylie undertakes te provide 
an answer, and in about 48 times at bat, he has struck out each 
time. Now we're not going to provide a complete answer in a few 
lines, and we're certainly not going to try to answer an impossible 
question like Communism vs. Americanism. But if Mr. Wylie ise 
really interested in the difference between communism and capitalism, 


Communist ve. Ameri- 


HERE’S ONE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM 


Free Enterprise: Freedom to plan only for profits, 
not use, Freedom to hire and fire at will, to pit Negro 
against white, skilled against unskilled, native against 
foreign-born ; freedom to fight trade unions, smash unions. 
Free to praise government intervention when troops and 
injunctions and courts are used to break strikes and 
unions; free to condemn government intervention when 
it is used to curb the power of monopoly, enforce price 
ceilings, minimum wages, tax excess profits. Free to run 
hog-wild with the nation’s economy and run the country 
into the twin evils of either a new war or a new depression. 

Planned Economy: Planned production by a govern- 
ment of, by and for all who work for a living, for the pur- 
pose of providing the maximum of goods to satisfy the 


at the lowest possible prices. 


Planned to guarantee that no one shall have four pair of 
shoes so long as there are any without shoes; planned to 
guarantee employment and adequate wages for all; 
planned to accomplish in 50 years time what it took “free 
enterprise” 150 years to do, and rapidly doing it; planned 
that none shall starve in the midst of plenty; none shall 
grow rich from the labors of others; no man shall exploit 


peace and abundance, but 
necessary, but without war 


_brofiteers, black markets, inflation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana. The 
best news to come out of the elec- 
tions Nov. 2 was the defeat of three 
reactionary anti-labor congressmen, 
Grant, Mitchell and Landis. 
Mitchell and Landis are partic- 
ularly notorious for their witch- 
hunting and red-baiting as mem- 
bers of a Labor Committee which 
conducted “hearings” in Evansville 
recently. These hearings were a rep- 
etition of the type of “hearings” 
conducted by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. | 
Members of the United Electrical 
Workrs, CIO, most of whom are 
Wallace supporters, were called be- 


tioned about their political affilia- 
tions. Stool pigeons were paraded 
before the hearings as “experts” on 
the alleged subversive character of 
the workers hauled before the com- 
mittee, 7 

The local reactionary press gave 
the whole thing a big play and call- 


! 


their support and cooperation. 


fore the subcommittee and. ques- 


HOOSIER VOTERS OUST 
REACTIONARY CONGRESSMEN 


tims of the witch-hunt. Klan and 
hoodlum elements eagerly took up 
the suggestion and organized ‘a reign 
of terror in a number of shops and 


shops. By their ouster of Landis and 
Mitchell, progressive workers have 
repudiated the Klan-inspired mi- 
nority. 

Another victory of Nov. 2 was the 
defeat of the state Republican ad-, 
ministration of Governor Ralph 
Gates which is alleged to have KKK. 
connctions. 

Little is known here of the caliber 
of the Democratic congresssmen- 
elected to fill the posts formerly 


port of organized labor in their dis- 
tricts and were elected on the Wal- 
lace program of repeal of Taft- 
Hartley, housing, price control, ete. 
Congressman Crook who replaces 


Grant, is regarded as a “New Deal” 


ed for violence against the vic- liberal. 


T-H Spirit Stalked Indiana CiO Convention 


(Statement of State Board, Com- 

munist Party of Indiana) 

The recent Indiana State CIO 
Convention is of major concern to 
the labor movement of our State. 
Its decision must be viewed in the 
light of the burning need for work- 
ing class unity against the war 
provocations of American imperia- 
lism, against the fascist attacks on 
the civil liberties of people, against 
the joint employer-government 
union busting attacks. 

This Convention did not lay the 
basis for a Progressive labor unity. 
on the contrary, in spite of the 
powerful examples in Evansville 
which demonstrated the need for 
unity, and solidarity, (the use of 
troops to break the Bucyrus Erie 
strike, the employer- government 
use of a stool pigeon induced anti- 
Communist hysteria to try to be- 
head the Evansville labor move- 
ment) the Convention under right 


: * 


3 
* 


THIS was clearly indicated in the 
resolutions and the actions taken by 
the Convention which made anti- 
Communism, and an anti-Com- 
munist clause in the Constitution 
the main theme of the Convention, 
as well as in the support of ERP and 
the Marshall Plan, and the vicious 
attack on the Progressive Party 
combined with an unqualified and 
blind-like endorsement of the Dem- 
ocratic national and State slate. 

It was emphasized in the discus- 
sion and best typified by the re- 
mark of James Robb, regional direc- 
tor of USA-CIO for most of Indi- 
ana, and hatchet man for the right 
wing of the Convention, when he 
announced that as a delegate to the 
National Convention of the CIO, he 
was: “going there to get rid of. the 
left wing and progressive interna- 
tional CIO Unions.” 


.| It was further emphasized by the | 
ſuse dt a. Constitutional technicality 


to prevent..the seating of a small 


flocal that came’ pre 


2 
= f 
by tn 8 SUAVE! | EHS dee K "ae 


be er se tine 


“fs iG 


tendorsement . of the undemocratic 


action of the leaders. of the State 


CIO in suspending 8 representatives 
of international unions and a rep- 


resentative of the Women’s Auxili- 
‘aries from the Executive Board 


because they refused to go along 
with the Marshall Plan, and because 
they insisted on the right to every 
American to vote for the candidate 
of his own choosing. 

Where were the opponents of the 
program of the right wingers at 
the Convention? 

* 


WHAT WERE THE REASONS for 


First there was not enough of a 
struggle to show the workers the re- 
lationship between their immediate’ 
needs, the national issues such as 
inflation, high prices, ete, and the 


* r 5 80 
3 N 


* 


minimum united * 


rallied, and which would e 


some of the progressives, which re- 


unity ot all the progressives. 


tion from being pursued by the pro- 
gressives both before and during the 


position of the Robbs, the Pascoes, 
the Berndts, et al. Tot 

4 ** 

IN THE LIGHT of the struggles 

facing labor, the fight against high 


labor solidarity will increase. The 
lessons of the State Convention 


— — 
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through. at this | 
or by 
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A 


dragged these workers out of the 


held by Grant, Mitchell and Landis 
but they all had the official sup- . 


around: which all laber could — 
role of the right wing labor leaders. 

Finally there was too much of a2 
“go it alone” attitude on the part ot 


sulted in isolation and prevented 
All of these things prevented a 
cohesive policy and program of ac- 


Convention, and strengthened the 


cost of living, against Taft-Hartley, 
against the war drive, the need for 


must not be ‘lost sight of in te 
struggle for labor's needs. We are. 
certain thas mn thé struggles ahead | 


4 \ 


is 948 4% 
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Progressives Plan 48-State Party 


Will Spark People's Drive to Realize Truman's 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred — 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 
| This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 
taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much 


in the way of healthy discussion. 


While the proceedings, in whicho— 


representatives from the 48 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
jumbia participated, were off the 
record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

Second, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. 

Third, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
small measure as a result of the 
elections. 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into 
despair by reason of the 142 million 
votes recorded for them. They de- 
cisively rejected the notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 
ured solely by the publicly an- 
nounced vote. They regarded the 
vote for President Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. 

“They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 
with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 


with emphasis on lower prices and | 


housing.” 


IT WAS OVER the fulfillment 


of Democratic promises that the 
conference heard some warm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 
crats would deliver; some that they 
wouldn't. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 
pledges only to the degree that 
there was a mass fight, led hy the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 

“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 

fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. 

“That puts us in the ranks of 
the defeatists,” he said. “We must 
participaie actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica tne people voted on Flec- 
ticn Day.” 

* 


IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
clear that it was seeking unity on 
specific issues with those who be- 
lieved they were voting for progress 
under the Democratic banner. The 
chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 

Complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and reinstatement 
of the Wagner and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts; | 


® Roll-back of prices; 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEPC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

© Lifting of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces; and 

® Repeal of the draft. 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executive or- 
ders and decisions: 

5 Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 


Restoration of price controls. 

e Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 

e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 

e Rescind the so-called “loyal- 
ty” order. 

e Lift the arms embargo on 
Israel. 

e Order Attorney General 
Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 
ers, 

In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that some mis- 
taken friends of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. As a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
we had been the perfect embodi- 
ment of the Americans for De- 


Dean of Canterbury Welcomed Here; Begins Tour 


The Rev. Hewlett Johnson, 
Welcome which celebrated his 
Soviet Union. 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 29, Central Luth- 
eran Church, Minneapolis; Monday, 
Nov. 22, Madison, Wis. 


(Left to right): Olin Downes, music 
the Rev. Donald J, Campbell, Dean of Christ 


Wednesday, Noy, 24. Winnipeg, 


Canada; Friday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27. Civie Opera House, Chicago: 
Monday, Nov. 29, Cass Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Friday, Dec. 3, City Au- 
ditorium, Denver; Sunday, Dec. 5, 


Exhibition Garden Bldg, vancou- 


— é 1 
8 
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Dean of Canterbury, is shown with members of the Committee of 
arrival in the United States for a lecture tour on friendship with the 


critic, Dr. Johnson, Rabbi Louis I. Newman and 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square Garden; 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, Town Hall, Phila- 


: 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as 


Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added. 

In a special resolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 
the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of. the 
American people.” 


* 


WHILE THE PARTY Stressed 
those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them- 
selves and millions who voted under 
the Democratic emblem, it also em- 
phasized that the fight for peace 
remains a paramount question. 

This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 
lin. crisis. Throughout the meeting 
it was repeatedly stressed that the 


‘promises of domestic reforms could 


not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The gencral effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 

In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public But a 
canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state reflecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state.” 

The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
had: re-elected Representative Mar- 


eantonio in the face of violent op- mocracy and abundanca. 


campaign. 


position, naturally increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
States differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New Lork's relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon duilding 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 
pression on the conferees. 


* 


THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 


for detailed discussion in the near 
future. , 


These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
Ship committed to the program out- 
lined. in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categorically that the party 


is a continuing factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as a Progressive in 1952. It is this 
which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 
stick with the Progressive Party. It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 
roaders like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 
took an active part in the proceed - 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor and Negro. leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengthened in 
their resolve to build a great new 
mass party dedicated to peace, de- 
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-Enciano | Truman Spurns Peace Talks, 
Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 


—See Page 4 
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ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In -the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 


Judge’s Seat 

One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn't like the 
way the act operates, is 
„guilty“ under the act. 


Hawaiian 
| Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Freds 


Underwear 
A short story by Milton 
N 5 | Kleinman. 
| Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry 
a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages oe theatre, 
front row): Richard Gladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the adjournment. (Story books, children and 
2 A Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear rom): on Page 4.) 5 rs home problems 1 ‘| ; 
Louis P. McCabe, of Philadelphia; 4. J. Isserman ane a 


~The Worker Photos by Peter 


the pattern for the industry. A 10- 


more layoffs. 


9 


Seek Wage Boost 


BOSTON.—A general wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
for 90,000 woolen and worsted workers and 120,000 cotton 
and rayon workers in the New England and Middle Atlantic 


states was demanded by a regional conference cf the Textile 
‘workers Union of America, CIO, in¢-— — nears 


this city last week. 

The demand, announced by union 
president Emil Rieve, will still leave 
textile workers with seriously sub- 
standard wages. Even the moderate 
10-cent request, however, is meet- 
ing bitter opposition from the 
textile bosses; it will take a mili- 
tant and united struggle by textile 
workers to win. 

With cotton contracts scheduled 
for renewal on Jan. 15 and woolen 
on Feb, 1, Royal Little, president of 
Textron Mills has taken the lead 


in announcing the bosses’ opposi-| i 
tion to pay increases. The bosses, 


whose profits this year have reach- 


ed a new high, are trying to take 


the heat off themselves. They do 
this by talking about the South. | 
* 

LITTLE is just the man to talk 
about the South, His giant Textron 
Corporation has closed down mills 
in five New England towns to re- 
move operations to the sunny 
Southland. The 


they move 


there to take advantage of a pool 
of unorganized, Jimcrow labor, 
with the lowest wages and highest 
workloads in the industry. 

Little, speaking te the Na- 
tional Business Conference in 
Wellesley Hills, stated that.a 
wage increase now could make it- 
“impossible for Northern mills te 
survive.” Little's own firm has 


Little’s Wellesely Hills speech set 


cent wage increase, Little implied, 
would force the mill owners on re- 
lief. Northern mills will continue 
to move South, Little declared, “un- 
til unit costs between the areas are 
equalized.” 

This Little’s not-so-subtle way of 
saying that more speed-up is on 
the way. With New England work- 
ers already saddled with back- 
breaking work-loads, the textile 
bosses are prepared to pour on 
more. 

The mill owners’ intention is to 
make up every penny of wage in- 
crease with a dime of speed-up. If 
workers put out twice as much 
work, the bosses might be willing 
to grant a 10 percent wage boost. 
The effects of speed-up don’t have 
to be pointed out to textile workers; 
unbearable work-loads, fewer jobs, 


mills don't move 
South for the sunshine; 


mereases. With the cost of living 


‘lconsistently in the textile industry: 


wages, fewer jobs, no overtime pay. 


ort ers 


going still higher, real wages are 
less than ever before. Something 
a lot more substantial than a dime 
an hour could have been used. 

But the bosses aren’t passing out 
any free dimes. If they give any in- 
crease, their plan is to make it up 
with speedup. This has happened 


small pay increase followed by big 
work-load followed by less real 


Workers who may have fallen for 
the -bosses’ speedup line previously 
are not likely to do so after the 
Textron closedown in Nashua. The 
much-advertised Nashua Plan was 
a union concession to the bosses’ 
speedup demands. The union vol- 
untarily agreed to have fewer men 
put out more work; the company 
agreed to remain in Nashua. After 
sweating out profits from over- 
burdened workers for one year, 
Textron moved South. 

Textile workers must unite be- 
hind the drive for a 10-cent in- 
crease. It will take a good fight to 
win it. Above all, the union must 
resist any attempt to push over 
more speedup. In addition, the 
Communist program for textile 
workers calls for a thirty-hour 
week with no pay reduction and an 
intensive organization drive for 
unorganized Southern workers. A 
united front of Northern and 
Southern textile workers can lick 
the bosses to all the workers’ ad- 


Textile workers MUST get wage 


vantage. 


New England Roundup. 4 


Hathaway Mill of New Bedford 
Jast month ran full-page ads prom 
ising three full shifts at all times 
Later shut down cotton division 
for moving and repairs.” ... Ru- 


mored that a three-day week is 
coming. . Layoffs 1 textile m- 
creasing. ... ; 


_| Anybody beat it?... 


2 * 

Student recruiting in the area on 
the upswing. ... Harvard CP estab- 
lished “one-a-day” policy.. . Kept 
it up five days without a break. ... 


Industrial concentration in Bos- 


ton area featuring mass leaflet dis- 


> tributions. . . 


Thousands and. 
thousands distributed at chop - 


f „ ates. . 


a 


Thrill of the year: whiny Hart- 
man appearing at the citywide 
meeting two weeks Nr 

„ Fannx 


up with a severe. illness for 
months. 
„ „ . 

Three hundred honored Ann Bur- 
lack’s 21st anniversary in the CP at 
a buffet supper for her last 
week. * 

„ * 6 

YPM, the Wallace youth group, 
still building. . . . Ihe YPM Satur- 
day night dance one of the high- 
lights of the week. yee 

S 

Union ea 4 in Boston’s 
South Station, not happy with 
militant UOPWA - CIO. . Gave 
employes time off from work to lis- 
g rival AFL union. 

. Contract expiring 2 eee 


* Party e e 
over WSAR, Fall River, ery Sun- 
day at 1:30. Station boradcasts 


BROTHER, CAN YOU 


handling 36 looms per man; 


SPARE A-MILLION? 


The enormous wages paid te | 
workers by Northern textile bosses 
is just plain driving them out of 
business; the poor mill-owners 
have got to move South where 
they can get slave labor. 

That’s what the mill-owners say 
when it comes time to negotiate 


contracts; here is what the official 
profit figures for New — 
textile mills say: 

Profits after taxes for 1948: 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
eiates, $13,158 ,000—$315,000 more 
than 1947, a record year. Bourne 
Mills of Tiverton, R. I., $1,296,000, 
an increase of $375,000. Continen- 
tal Mills of Maine, $2,077,000 a 
boost of $171,000. Pepperell, 
$8,985,000, an increase of $1,744,000. 

Why, they didn’t even make the 
carfare to move South, 


WORKERS 
BEAT DOWN 
SPEED-UP 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Workers 
at the Wamsutta Mills here licked 
speedup. It’s easy, when you know 
how. Well, maybe not easy. but it. 
can be done. 


Weave-room workers had been 
Wam- 
sutta had been piling up profits. 
Wamsutta wanted more profits; so 
weave- room men were told to 
handle 40 looms. 


Like the juggler with two dozen 
eggs, workers decided they had had 
enough. They went through the 
shop stewards and the grievance 
procedure; they went further and 
called a department meeting. They 
fought back. 


The bosses backed down. With 
workers acting downright militant, 
the bosses decided on 38 looms. But 
the workers had decided that 36 
was plenty. They called another de- 
partment meeting. 

Speed-up, they decided, can’t be 
beaten with long, drawn-out griev- 
ance procedures. Department meet- 
ings and militant resistance was the 
ticket, 


Last week weave-room workers 
were back at 36 looms. 


Brockton Unions 
Urge T-H Repeal 

BROCETON, Mass. — Brockton’s 
Central Labor Union last week 
unanimously passed a resolution 
calling for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the re-enactment 
of the New Deal Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Law and the Norris-La- 
Guardia law. 

In a lively post-election discus- 
sion, the delegates emphasized the 
role of organized labor in united 
action in defeating the Masachu- 
setts anti-labor referenda. Dele- 
gates felt that the type of action 
pushed by the United Labor Com- 
mittees to defeat the referenda 
should be continued, to fight for 
the repeal of Taft-Hartley by the 
next Congress. 


The delegates instructed Henry 


— 


the Brockton Central Labor Unton 
and member of the AFL’s State Ex- 
ecutive Board, to press for the 
adoption of the resolution by the 
Masschusetts State AFL body. 


At the Bookshop: 


The following items on sale at 
the Progressive Bookshop, 8 Beach 
St., Boston. ‘Mail orders are ac- 
cepted. 

Science Advances, Haldane, $3; 
Yankee Science in the Making, 
Struik, $5; Negro Liberation, Hay- 
wood, $2.25; wrem the Beart of Eu- 
rope, Matthiessen, 68. 

Among the pamphiets: State and 
Revolution, Lenin, 35 cents; What’s 
Behind the Berlin Crisis, Clark, 5 


‘aid init 
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Labor and Capital, Marx, 15 cents. Stocking dur‘ne fhe tussle. when 


Brides of the ILGWU, president of 


NEW ENGLAND 


Jransi Fare Hike 


Looms in 


By Leo Soft 
BOSTON.—Trustees of 


Boston 


Boston’s “publicly owned” 


Metropolitan Transit Authority are set to lift $87.36 be 
year from the pockets of this city’s workers. That’s how mu 


extra money will be spent on 


two members of a family make® 


one round trip a day ‘under the 
MTA’s proposed new fare schedule. 

Ninety dollars is a lot of money. 
Almost enough for one new suit, 
and a pound of meat a week for a 
family. If the MTA’s fare steal goes 
through, Boston families will be 
wearing old clothes and eating 
baked beans in 1949. 

The trustees of the “publicly 
owned” MTA aren’t very worried 
aBout the diets of Boston workers. 
Top-salaried transit executives are 
pushing hard for immediate adop- 
tion of the new fares. They should 
care; they own automobiles, 

Predicted months ago, the MTA’s 
demands for higher fares became a 
central issue in the state elections. 
De tic Governor-elect Paul 
De snowed under incumbent 
Republican Robert Bradford with a 
campaign slogan of “No Fifteen- 
cent fare!” 

Dever was right; the MTA is 
asking for 16 and 22 cent fares. 
Present fare rate is a flat ten 
cents. 

With MTA trustees dropping care- 
ful hints about “huge deficits” 
and “excessive wages,“ Dever 
charged during the campaign that 
plans had already been made to 
install new turnstiles. MTA trustees 
—public servants—vehemently de- 
nied that a fare boost had been 
planned; Gov. Bradford also said 
no. 


* 

LESS than one week after Dever’s 
election, MTA trustees submitted a 
detailed plan for increased rates to 
the Department of Public Utilities. 
Protest from the man in the street 


and the man in the subway car was 


immediate; the jump from 10 to 
22 cents is creating real indigna- 
tion. 


DPU: anne en the. ang 


. |gouge are scheduled for mid-Decem- 


ber. It is expected that people’s or- 
ganizations and trade unions will 
Siprotest bitterly. There is real dan- 
ger, however, of a sell-out on the 


campaign promises ot no fare in- 
crease. 


MTA officials point to the 1948 
deficit of $9,000,000 as an excuse for 
an immediate fare raise. Past defi- 
cits of the Boston subway system 
have always aroused wide sus- 
picions of “irregularity;” the sys- 
tem's books have never been open 
to public audit. State Auditor 
Thomas Buckley called attention to 
many such evidences in the multi- 
million ‘dollar deal of last year by 
which the Boston Elevated was 
“bought” by the towns which u 
served. Control remains in the 
same hands. 

Progressives insist that even if 


transportation in 1949 if only 


a legitimate deficit exists, it must 
be made up by increased corpora- 
tion and real estate taxes. Work- 
ers whose rea] wages have shrunk 
to the vanishing point can’t afford 
a higher fare. 


Governor-elect Dever, vacationing 
in Florida, was a safe distance 
away when the storm broke. Dever’s 
election was a clear mandate 
against any fare increase. The 
danger is that a “trick” increase 
may be shoved across. 

The type of sell-out that may be 
engineered is illustrated by the 
proposals for a “zone” system, Une 
der this setup, some riders—thos@ 
who ride two blocks—would pay 
only five cents. Most riders would 
pay fifteen or twenty cents, and 
some would pay a quarter. 

This system would be called 8 
“readjustment” rather then a fare 
increase. It would provide a cone 
‘venient way for politicians to craw] 
out from under their promises of no 
fare increase. 


* 


MORE SUPPORT was growing 
for the proposal for a referendum 
on the fare boost. The people 
would vote directly as to whether 
they favored the increase. Demand 
also grew for a thorough publio 
audit of the MTA’s books. The city 
of Boston, with pardoned convict 
James Curley as mayor, has no$ 
been famous for its lack of graft. 
A city councilor last year publicly 
stated “Sure, I take a buck now 
and then, whe wouldn’t?” 

Even a public audit, however, 
could turn inte a whitewash. The 
proposed referendum as to whether 
the people favor higher fares or 
higher real estate taxes seems the 
best solution. 

But come what may, one thing 
remains certain. Any proposal, in 
any form, to increase the ten 
fare for any rider will be a 
steal. from the people of Boston, 
Public protest to the DPU, Gov, 
Bradford, and Governor-elect 
must be mobilized at once: A 
increase would dig seriously 
the pockets of those least able 
pay. 

The trustees of the “publicly own<« 
ed” MTA are playing politics with 
the supper tables of hundreds 
thousands of Bostonians. Last wee! 
the trustees were off to New Ore 
leans and a national convention of 
transit system executives and the 
November sunshine. 

Workers would find it mighty colg 
2 to and from factories this 


HARVARD STUDENT SLUGGED 
ON CAMPUS BY ‘ANTI-REDS’ 


‘CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


—‘Anti-Communist” 


force and 


violence popped up last week on the staid campus of Harvard 
University. Threé Harvard students, taking a cue from 


hoodlum 
throughout the country, attacked 
George Stocking, a member of 
Harvard Youth for Democracy, as 
he was distributing HYD leaflets in 
the college 
The leaflets announced an ad- 


dress at Harvard, under HYD aus- 


pices, by Emmanuel Blum, district 
of the CP. The three at- 
etha from 


2 


attacks on progressives? 


the leaflets were later: discovered tf 
the students’ room, the 8 

claimed they had been “planted.” 
Stocking later identified tha 
same three students ‘as the ate 
tackers with a photo identification 


test. This attack follows: 
— “Glaruption of political 


el 


ane ‘attack Bu 


o days 


e mel 


en Little Un-American Committee 
Wager ~ Plotted for Pennsylvania he 


— 
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REPEAL OR JUST 
‘NEW LOOK’? 


See Page 3 


ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


— 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 


Judge’s Seat 

One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
guilty'“ under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An- informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall | 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 


Uncle Fred's 


Underwear | 
A short story by Milton 
. Kleinman. 
| Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York after winning Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry | 
a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages on theatre, 
Front 2 91 aie Gladstein, of San Francisco;.George | were not in court at the time of the adjournment, (Story | books, children and 
V. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear row): on Page 4. . Casa a ) 8 
Louis P. McCabe, of 8 4. J. 3 — 2 ‘ home problems > 


nt Worker Pitot by Peter 
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Redbaiters Issue 
Fake CP Leaflet — 


NEW KENSINGTON.—A leaflet “signed” by the Com- 


Page 1A 


Steel Local Fights Ouster 
Of Leaders by International 


NEW KENSINGTON.—The big Aluminum Local 302 of the CIO United Steel-| ENSINGTO! : 
workers rejected by a three to two vote a trial committee’s recommendation to expel munist Party and issued in front of the Aluminum Co.’s gates 


six former local officers. The six officers we re among those already suspended from their|here on the day members of Local 302 voted on the ex- 


International union pulslon of six officers, was declared¢- 
„ President Philip and fulfillment of the contract by spent nearly all the editorial page to be a fake by Steve Nelson, Corn- pended union officers and to attack 
in a reprint of an anti-Commu- . 


urra had appointed W. B.| the Aluminum Co. . - |munist chairman in Western Penn-| William Hart, director of ‘District 
— te 3 for the * nist article from Counter-Attack, Sylvania. 17, CIO Steel Workers, and the 
. which the editer states, is a “news- f 


— 


local. The leaflet was headed in big Association of Catholic Trade 
type: “FIGHT FASCISM.” It pur- 


vote of 968 to 615 to approve the 
trial committee’s expulsion order 
was admitted by Administrator 
Gravett te be a “surprise and 2 
severe setback.” 

* 


HOWEVER, Gravett announced 


that the membership decision 
against the trial board would be 


appealed to the steelworkers inter- 
national executive board. 

The union constitution gives the 
international executive board au- 
thority to reverse decisions of @ 
local union in such CASES. If the 
local’s action is reversed, the only 
recourse left the accused officers 
would be an appeal to the next fia- 
tional convention of the union. 
This, however, will not be held 
until 1950. | 

Meanwhile the international ex- 
ecutive board is the only body which 
can restore the local’s autonomy 
and ‘reinstate the suspended of- 
fficers as it established the admin- 
istratorship over the local. Since 
there is hardly any possibility that 
Philip Murray, who dominates the 
board, will repudiate his appointee 
W. B. Gravatt, the administrator— 
this leave Gravatt as dictator over 
the local for a good time to come. 

The continued support by the 
membership of their old officers 
continues a long-standing fight. 

The issues at stake, according te 

a statement by the eusted officers 

last March were speed-up, wage 

cutting, settlement of grievances 


WILLIAM HART, district steel 
union director, was charged by the 
former officers with being a “com- 
pany stooge.” Hart heads the As- 


ists in Western Pennsylvania and 
has gained notoriety for going 
along with employers in urging 
workers to accept speedup. 

Gravatt, the administrator of Lo- 
cal 302, explained the “setback” 
when the membership voted to 
overrule his trial board as due to 
“a sympathy demonstratibn staged 
(during the membership voting) by 
the defendants, their wives, chil- 
dren and friends.” 

Local members, however, have 
another explanation for the wnex- 
pected outcome. They say that 
material circulated by adherents 
of Gravatt just before the vot- 
ing, boomeraged against the ad- 
ministration. 

* 


local — the Aleminum Workers 
Journal—came out the day before 
the voting with articles, extracts 
from testimony at the trial, and 
editorials calculated to prejudice the 
members against the defendants 
and to sustain the findings of the 
trial committee. That ACTU in- 
fluence working through Hart have 
all along had a great deal to do with 
the attempts to get rid of the lo- 
cal’s former leadership—Frank Hill, 
president; Sam Chine, recording sec- 
retary; and a dozen others—is evi- 
dent in the redbaiting which has 
been constantly going on by Gravatt 
and his group. 


This copy of the union journal 


Proof of the Pudding—Or the 
Banquet—ls in the Eating 


A Pittsburgh steel worker has written us asking: “Is it true 
that the annual District 17 CIO steelworkers’ conference opened 


Nov. 7 with an afternoon blast at the Taft-Hartley Act 


and closed 


with a love feast at night with the bosses?” 
Brother—we weren’t invited to sit in on this so-called love feast. 


Furthermore, if the local Pittsburgh papers were present they were 


very stingy with details. 


Only one paper, the Scripps-Howard Pittsburgh Press, mentioned 
the dinner at all. Both the Post-Gazette, and the Hearst paper, the 
Sun-Telegraph, reported only the fact that 200 delegates representing 
41 local unions in Lawrenceville and the Northside, met in the Williame 
Penn Hotel and passed a number of resolutions. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION about the dinner is limited, therefore, 
to the Pittsburgh Press report: “Guests at the dinner were repre- 


* 
In addition to demanding repeal of the T- H Act, the District 17 
CIO Steelworkers’ conference passed resolutions calling on the 


negotiating committee to secure 
quate social insurance paid for 


social security benefits; a gafety cade. 


a annual wage; ade- 
by industry, and other improved 
Other items ‘endorsed from 


the last national convention included the amendment barring Com- 


_ manists from holding office in the union. 


— 


sentatives of management in the 


plants in which District 17 local 


unions have contracts. They were introduced by District Director 


Joseph A. Goney.” 


The company names were not listed, but Pittsburgh workers will 
undoubtedly be able to identify them. 

As to what District Director Goney said in introducing the com- 
pany representatives, or what they replied, there is complete silence. 

Did Goney blast the company representatives on speed-up and 
other grievances? Did he contrast the steelworkers’ pay envelopes 
with the fact that the net profits of the 16 major steel companies, 
representing 90 percent of the industry's capacity, leaped up ano yer 
56.28 percent the third quarter of 1948, compared to last year? 

THERE IS NO telling what Goney said. As to the company repre- 
sentatives— maybe they blasted the “labor-lieutenants of the capitalist 


I not, you will know that class. 


and act ar 
ization fighting 


its 


4 


A 7 ‘4 we 


sociation of Catholic Trade Union- 


THE OFFICIAL organ of the 


lock for the coming; Philadelphia 


letter of Communism published 


by ex-FBI agents.” 


An Open Letter to Pres. Truman 


‘What I-Day Means to Me’ 


President Harry S. Truman 
White House 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I just read in the papers that 
793 Pennsylvanians are supposed to 
be inducted into the army tomor- 
row, Nov. 22. 


They say that tomorrow is being 
called, I-Day, Induction Day. 


* 


WELL, SIR, I-Day means me. I 
am a potential draftee, and as my 
future commander-in-chief I would 
like to tell you about some things 
which have been bothering me since 
I registered for the draft two 
months ago. 

It goes back to Dee. 7, 1941. I 
remember that day. I was kind ef 
scared when I heard about the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 


but at the same time I wanted 


te join up right away and do some 


fighting.. But they wouldn’t take 
me. I was tee young. 

So I had to be satisfied with col- 
lecting old tooth paste tubes, li- 
cense plates and tin foil to help 


the war effort. The closest I got to 
any kind of real excitement was by 


| working as an air raid messenger 


and riding a bicycle during the 
practice blackouts. 


* 


NOW, MOST of my older friends 
were drafted and they got to see a 
lot of the world. Some-of them 
even met some Russians and they 
tell me the Russians aren’t such 
bad people—maybe a little tough, 
but they're really swell. 

I never liked the Nazis. I knew 
all about Hitler and how he was 


Unionists. 

It asked aluminum workers to 
send donations for the fight to re- 
instate Local 302'’s suspended of- 
cers to “Harry ‘Truitt, chairman of 
the IWO.” It gave Truitt’s home 
address and was signed, “Commu- 
nist Party of Western Pennsylvania, 
417 Grant ‘Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.” 

* 

IN A PUBLIC statement, Truitt, 
chairman of the Progressive Party 
in New Kensington, branded the 
leaflet as a forgery and charged 
Hart had issued it. 


Truitt twice broadcast his state- 
ment ever the local radio station 
and quoted Nelson as having in- 
formed him that the Communist 
Party had nothing te do with the 
leaflet. 


killing the Jews and the other 
peoples of Europe. I remember 
reading how the Russians were 
doing 2 job on Germans and how 
we were fighting allies during 
the war. They could even fly 
airplanes as well as Americans, I 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Dilworth’s New Look 
wa rust Buster’ Now 


PHILADELPHIA’S RICHARDSON D ILWORTH has adopted the new “anti-monop- 


oly” look that won President Truman so many Wallace votes recently. Dilworth, the 


grafters, emerged from the 1948 
election as a champion against the 
railroads and utilities. 


> 
THE DEMOCRATIC city chair- 
man, James A. Finnegan, greeted 
Dilworth’s “new look” with awe: 
“He has gone one step further than 
I did.” 

Dilworth assumed his new role 
as “trust-buster” with a blast against 
“the great majority of our civic 
leaders, particularly those associated 
directly or indirectly with the busi- 
ness of the railroads and the various 
utilities who have permitted them- 
selves to become intimately involved 
in City Hall politics.” 

He promised to cooperate with all 
“liberal elements” to “insure a gen- 
eral clean-up of our municipal 
mess.” 


* 

THE LIBERAL ELEMENTS for 
whom Dilworth appears to be 
,angling are mainly the trade 
unions. They refused to endorse 
Dilworth for Mayor in 1947 be- 
cause of his anti-labor and un- 
liberal record. His law firm served 
the SKF Co. when it tried te 
break a strike of CIO Steelworkers. 
Other clients included the un- 
savory Philadelphia Inquirer. 

What's behind Dilworth’s new, 
“anti-menopoly” liberalism? 

| * 

FOUR DAYS AFTER the found- 
ing of the Progressive Party on last 
July 22 Dilworth attended a bi- 
partisan get-together of 150 bankers 
and Demopublican politicians. 

Purpose, as revealed in The 
Worker, Aug. 8: “To get you te 


. E 95 
THIS STRATEGY, which helped 
elect Truman, is now being trotted 
out to boost the Dilworth “liberal” 


municipal 2 ad) ene ch! h : 
met at the 


Democratic candidate who couldn’t quite make the mayoralty in 1947 with attacks on 
small-time City Hall thieves ands 


of ‘the Morgan 
Ele ot, Ae te 
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Open Letter to Truman 
r . in Hew Denget 


Mea City Council to take final action on the 1949 municipal budget 
ns 10 q Dec. 15 is the deadline. As Council started daily hearings 
Future G. l. 


on the budget this past week, it beer. “athe the. } e 
(Continued from Page 1-A) 


delphia’s Free Library and its 
instance, was 
the attention of the 


Chicago appropriates $174,000 and 
Detroit $103,000 annually for bind- 
ings, according to Price, the City 
Council in Philadelphia allowed the 
libraries here only $7,000. This was 
in line with the budget proposal 
made by Mayor Samuel. 

Price also revealed that, while 


that the city government is not even 
attempting to solve the major 
read someplace. 
And I'l never forget the time 


projects needed in Philadelphia— 
the Russians recaptured the towns 
my mother and father were born | 
in. 

Those friends of mine who went 
into the service told me all about 
-the way they had registered, were 
examined and went off to basic 
‘training. I don’t know how they 
felt about going away, but they 
made me feel kind of useless and 
unimportant. I wanted a crack 
at some ef these Nasis. 


well. I finally was able to register 


for the draft a few months before 

V-J Day. But I never got in the 

army. The war ended soon. I en- 

tered college and forgot about army 
* 

THE WAR against the Nazis was 
over. Now, I thought we would all 
work together for peace, I began 
to think, as I grew older, what 1 
would do when I would be grad- 


uated from college. Maybe get a : 


job, maybe a wife and kids.’ Those 
are important to me. 

Then I began to hear about 
these Russians again—how ter-. 
-rible they were, how they were 
threatening us and how we might 
have te fight them. | 

But as I said, I was older. I 
didn’t care much for this fight- 
ing business, I wasn’t a kid any- 
more, sir, and I dreamed about 
ali those things, like a job and a 
family. 

* 


NOW, MR. PRESIDENT, I know 
people don’t get those things easily 
in this country. My father also 
wanted a job and a family—but I 
remember way back to 1932 and 
1932 and how hard a time he had 
getting them. 

I was pretty young then, but I 
remember how my father was out 
of work for a long time and when 
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Haley Case to 
Supreme Court 


THE WORKER has been 
its readers for the past few 


AS 


projects such as a new water sys- 
tem, slum clearance, housing, etc. 
The hearings have also served 
to highlight some of the glaring 
break-downs in even the most 


routine municipal services. The 
deteriorating condition’ of Phila- 


PRICE REYEALED that between 
50,000 and 60,000 books are out of 
circulation in the Philadelphia 


libraries through the Council's fail- 
ure to appropriate adequate funds 


to restore book bindings. Although 


Philadelphia is seventh among ma- 
jor cities in the number of volumes 
in its public libraries, it stands 17th 
in the salaries paid to library em- 
ployes. 

Budget hearings will continue at 
City Hall this coming week. 


he finally did get a job he had to 
strike for nine weeks in the winter 
time for higher wages. 

I learned at that age and I can 


When I registered last Septem- 
ber, I wasn’t as excited as I would 
have been.a few years ago. I came 
into the office and found a long 
line of fellows like myself, waiting 
to sign up. They didn’t look too 
enthusiastic. They didn't joke 
much, 

When I got back to school and 
my neighborhood, the guys who 
had also registered didn’t say much 
about it. It wasn’t like the time 
around Pearl Harbor, Even the lit- 
tle kids weren’t jealous of us. 

Now, Tm due to be drafted. 

I think we can be allies with 


PHILADELPHIA. — Can Jimcrow 
stretch out of life into death? 

If not, why wasn’t there an au- 
topsy in the death of Harvey O’Con- 
nor for which a young Negro, Ed- 
ward Haley, is serving a jail sen- 
tence? 

This is one of the questions the 
U. S. Supreme Court is being 
asked to decide in an appeal filed 
for the Civil Rights Congress by 
attorney David Levinson support - 
ed by Francis Fisher Kane. 

O’Connor died in Jefferson Hos- 
pital after he and some 20 other 
white youths had broken into the 
Haley home at Brith Achim Hall, 
lith and Spruce Sts., and attacked 
Haley’s father in an anti-Negro 
demonstration the night of June 7, 
1947. 

Young Haley came to hiss 
father’s defense, and O'Connor 
was stabbed. None of the white 
youths was arrested, and the Civil 
Rights Congress has maintained 
that young Haley was a victim of 
discrimination. 

In his Supreme Court appeal, at- 
torney Levinson points out that’ Dr. 
Kenneth Fry, Jefferson Hospital 
surgeon who treated O'Connor, tes- 


= cause that no one could tell the 


500 cause of his death without ‘a post- 
mortem examination. 


But contrary to all precedent, no 
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Watertront Quiet 
As Dockers Strike 


By Norman Anderson 


PHILADELPHIA.—It was like Sunday on the water- 
front. Delaware Ave. was clean and quiet. Once in a while a 


car crept up the street, slowly, carefully, like an over-sized 
ant. 


A smoking locomotive wheesed 
along the tracks leading to one 
of the pliers and disappeared be- 
hind some sheds. 


* 


WE HAD COME to talk to long- 
shoremenshoremen on the first day 
of their strike. Sixty-five hundred 
in Philadelphia had walked off the 
docks for higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions. The 
port of Philadelphia was tied up. 
Twenty-three ships were stalled here 
alone and hundreds more in every 
port from Boston to Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

In all, 65,000 East Coast Long- 
shoremen were on strike. 

* 


BUT THERE were no longshore- 


men here, only a few sugar workers, 


watchmen and sailors whose ships 
had just docked. We talked to a 
truck driver loading wood onto his 
truck. Any longshoremen around?” 
“Nope, guess they all went 
home.” ä 
It reminded us of the miners’ 


© 


strikes. They just stay heme of 


go fishing. 

On one deserted pier, next to 
the Franklin Sugar Co.’s docks, 
two small boys were shooting at 
tin cans floating in the river. “No, 
haven't seen any longshoremen,” 
they said. 

* 


THE SUGAR refineries were work- 
ing, but only on the raw sugar un- 
loaded before the dockers had 
struck. The Franklin plant was 
still sending off smoke from its 
huge chimneys. But it seemed to 
be slowing down, like the other 
plants along the river. 

The whole waterfront was like a 
watch-spring, unwinding, loosening, 
ready to collapse. | 

The freighter Arlyn was docked 
at Deleware and Reed Sts. Berthed 
mext te it was the Coastal Viking. 
It had come in the day before 
leaded with raw sugar from Cuba. 

Beth lay quietly at berth, dis- 

turbed only by the sailors walking 
in and about them. 


* 


ing was worried. “How long we 
goin’ to be holed up here?” an oiler 
asked, “Never did like this port. 
Been here only once before and I 
don’t want to stay longer than I 
have to.” 
Somebody piped up, “They go- 
ing te keep us or send us home? 
I wish this thing was over with.” 
Another sailor -yelled across, 
“Quit your beefin’. Hell, these 
guys are striking. They only of- 
fered em 10 cents. Whe the hell 
would take that? Don'teha re- 
member our strike” 7 

The sailor was from Central 
America. He spoke with a Spanish 
accent. The rest of the crew nodded 
and the complainers felt ashamed. 

The cook rang his bell below. 
Time to eat and they dashed down 
below. 

7 


RAW SUGAR LAY splattered over 
the docks. It was light brown and 
powdery. Overhead workers were 
shifting bags of sugar across the 
ceiling of the giant sheds on 
“donkeys.” The “donkey” engine 
—roared, spluttered with the load. 

A Negro seaman was leaving for 
shore. He looked at the “donkey.” 


“In Cuba they don’t have much 
machinery. The stevedores load 
the sacks on their backs. But boy, 
they got a strong union. Yeah, 
nothin’ like a union.” 


An ingenious machine in British 
railway stations turns out tickets 
| instantaneously to all destinations 
by the touch of a button, doing 
away with the lines before ticket 


THE CREW of the Coastal Vik- | windows. 


— 


Deaths Is a 


By James H. Dolsen 


Says State Probe of Smog 
‘Whitewash’ 


DONORA, Pa.—Charles Stacey, chairman of the local Board of Health, charged at 
a meeting of the City Council here that the investigation ordered by Gov. Duff into the 
smog deaths here was a “whitewash. 5 Many townspeople express the same opinion, 


pointing out that reports of the ex- 9 


perts sent by the State Department 
of Health have not yet been made 
public. 

Domination of the city as a 
one-industry area by the steel 
trust, of which the local American 
Steel & Wire Co. is an affiliate, 
certainly has a big influence over 
public officials in general. The 
trust has never welcomed public 
criticism of its operations and its 
local representatives have gone to 
absurd lengths in trying to clear 
the corporation of responsibility 
for poisoning the atmosphere. 
Thus M. M. Neale, superintendent 

of the zinc mill, claims that the 
health of the 1,200 to 1,400 em- 
ployes at the zinc plant was “above 
the average.” How this could be in 
view of the enormous outpouring of 
smoke and fumes from the plant 
that is plainly visible any day of its 
operation. he did not explain nor 
did anyone at the hearing appa- 
rently think to ask. 

The facet that many other in- 
dustrial localities scattered 
throughout western Pennsylvania, 
and the tiation as well, constantly 


‘face vet zuch a dist 
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that which wiped out the lives of 
20 of Donora’s residents—is another 
aspect of the situation that the 
steel trust and other big indus- 
trial combinations do not want 
given too much public attention. 

Compulsory remedying of such 

conditions by the installation of 

safety devices might cut heavily 
into their profits, so it is to their 
economic interest to hush up the 
matter. 

_ 

YET AUTHORITIES warn that 
ever present danger exists so long 
as preventive measures are not en- 
forced, In discussing the problem 
Dr. Duncan Holaday, expert in the 
Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, pointed 
out that the atmospheric conditions 
which made such a tragedy possible 
in Donora are “not unusual any- 
where on the Eastern Seaboard or 
in Los Angeles.” Relating the ter- 
ror which was caused by a similar 
smog over part of Los Angeles, Dr. 
Holaday declared that city was for- 
tunate as the gases turned out to 
be only a “mild form of tear gas.” 
Meanwhile the ‘Donora Council 

on the use for the 
e"intedPAs teria 


is 


steel union for à thorough investiga- 
tion into the causes of the tragedy 
and means for their eradication. 
The borough council elected a six- 
man committee for this job. In- 
cluded are John Duda, council presi- 
dent; Andrew Takach and Frank 
Urban, council members; Dr. Wil- 


liam Rongaus, a local physician; 


Charles Stacey, chairman of the 
Board of Health, and Frank Sim- 
chak, a board member, 


The union’s donation throws 


into sharp relief the uncoopera- 
tive attitude of steel trust officials 
here. All they seem to have been 
interested in was to get the zinc 
mill operating again and to get 

the tragedy forgotten. 

The zinc mill. is, indeed, oper- 
ating and the cloud of smoke and 
gas hangs again over the city and 
nearby localities. The workers are 
again at their jobs. The union, as 
yet, has not demanded payment to 
the workers of the wages they lost 
by the closing down of the plant. 

Half a dozen investigations are 
going on which in the course of 
time may locate what made that 
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‘Un-American Committee’ 
Plotted for Pennsylvania — 


HARRISBURG.—Legislation which would create a Pennsylvania little ““Un-Ameri- 
can Committee” is being considered for introduction in the State Legislature in January, 


it has been learned here today. It is reported that the committee's job would be to start 
a witch-hunt ostensibly aimed at? 


Workers Reject | 
CIO Redbaiters 


LANCASTER.—Members of Local 285, CIO Rubber Workers, last week overwhe 
Imingly repudiated a red-baiting clique within their union by voting to re-affiliate to the 
Lancaster CIO Industrial Union Council. They also re-affirmed their support of local presi- 


“su sversives” but really aimed at 
labor and all progressives. 

Out of this would come anti-labor, 
anti-Communist legislation, similar 
to the Bender Bill introduced in the 
1947 session of the State Legisla- 
ture. It was defeated by a mass 


campaign, including all branches of 


labor and liberals. Rep. Peter 
Bender, who sponsored the bill, was 
defeated in this month’s elections. 

Employes over whom the state 
has control, such as liquor store 
workers, teachers, and others with 
strong unions, will be among the 
first under attack, according to re- 
ports being carefully spread in 
political circles here. 

The notorious State Police, who 
white-washed the Ku Klux Klan in 
Pennsylvania, are reported to be 
cooperating with a “secret” file they 
have built up for years. 

Slavs and other national groups 
are expected to be among the chief 
targets of the new witch hunt. It 
is reported that the legislation 
would provide jail sentences up to 
10 years for “undesirable aliens” or 
“disloyal citizens,” afid fine them 
up to $10,000. 

The legislation is expected to be 
phrased in such a way that any- 
one not supporting the bi-partisan 
war program would be subject to 
the penalties it imposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Worker 


Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker, Room 710, 250 8. Broad St, 
Phila, 2. Editor, Philip Bart. Managing Editor, Walter Lowenfels. 


Phila. FEPC Law Needs Fight 


PHILADELPHIA.—Many persons wwho fought for en- 
actment of a Fair Employment Practices -ordinances in 


dent Paul Shaub by urging him to® 


maintain his office. 


The action was taken at two 
overflow mass meetings of the day 
shift and night shift employes of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., largest in- 
dustrial establishment in this area. 


Only 15 dissenting votes were 
cast at the day shift meeting and 
only one worker opposed the action 
at the night shift meeting. 


The rubber workers’ action 
rescinded resolutions jammed 
through a small meeting of 75 mem- 
bers held a week earlier, which 
called for the local to withdraw 
from the Lancaster CIO Council and 
demanded that Shaub resign as 
president. Armstrong employs 3,000 
workers. 

Shaub is chairman of the Rubber 


Workers Committee for Wallace 


and a member of, the National La- 


bor Committee for Wallace. 

Shaub, leaders of the United 
Electrical Workers in this area and 
leaders of the CIO Council had 
been under attack for their progres- 


sive policies- The Council rejected 
orders from the national CIO office 
that it support the Marshall Plan 
and oppose the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace. 


Every year 800,000 Americans 
join the ranks of the physically 
disabled. The New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center is de- 
veloping new methods to help the 
disabled to live to the hilt of their 
capabilities. 


“FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW * 


say the faces on these chummy gents, photographed out- 


side a City Hall Courtroom. Central figure in the natty double-breasted suit and sporty fedora is none 
other than Magistrate John J. O’Malley, with his arm affectionately around the shoulder of the law. 
O'MALLEY, in these post-elccticn weeks, is about all that is left of the Philadelphia city scandals. 
In the six months since the scandals first broke and made nationwide headlines, multi-million dollar 
steals have ben uncovered, the Mayor and his entire administration have been involved. So what happens? 
So one magistrate, J. J. O'Malley, is actually haled into court. And here he is. A jolly good fellow. 


Rank and File Victory 


Seen Blow to Prentiss 

The action of the membership 
of the CIO Rubber Workers Local 
285, is seen by Lancaster CIO 
members not only as a defeat of 


the red-baiters within the union 
but as a rebuke to H. W. Prentiss, 
president of the Armstrong Cork 
Co. 


Prentiss is the king-pin of big 
business in this area and is notori- 
ous for his anti-labor views and 
fascist ties, 


Prentiss, however, attempts to 
paint himself as a lover of de- 
mocracy. He recently issued a 
letter to each Armstrong employe 
defending himself against charges 
by Albert Fitzgerald, president of 
the CIO United Electrical Work- 
ers, that he is a supporter of 
groups which have a record of 
undermining American security 


Fitzgerald’s charges were made 
in connection with a ruling by the 
Atomic Energy Commission that 
the General Electric Co. cease bar- 
gaining with UE in its atomic 
energy laboratories. — 


Prentiss is a member of the 
AEC’s Personnel Security Review 
Board, which checks on the “loy- 
alty” of atomic energy workers. 


Along with Prentiss’ anti-labor, 
anti-New Deal activities, Fitzger- 
ald charged that Prentiss stated in 
1938: “American business might be 
‘forced to turn te some form of 
disguised fascist dictatorship.” 


Philadelphia last March, are find- 


ing that the struggle for equal job 
rights here is only beginning. 

They have discovered that an 
ordinance alone will not do the job. 
First, the Commission set up to en- 
force the ordinance has not func- 
tioned effectively to this date: It has 
lacked funds and personnel. 

* 

ONLY THREE WEEKS 40, 
nine months after the FEPC law 
was passed, the commission an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. 
Frank Loescher, sociology instructor 
at Temple University as its execu- 
tive director. 

And the $67,000 requested by 
‘the Commission of City Council, 
so that it may carry out its duties, 

has been cut to $19,700 in the 1949 
budget. 

PROGRESSIVE torces here point 
out that even if the Commission 
were effectively staffed and financ- 
ed, the fight against job discrim- 
ination cannot be won, under pres- 
sent political conditions, through 
sole reliance on an FEPC Commis- 
sion. They say that a mass cam- 
paign for equal job rights is neces- 
sary, directed at the large corpora- 
tions and utilities who are the back- 
bone of discrimination in industry. 

The Young Progressives of 

America have taken up the fight 
with this outlook and are picket- 
ing a Woolworth's store in South 
Philadelphia for its refusal to hire 
Negroes. The YPA is planning to 
extend its campaign to other 
Woolworth’s stores at 40th and 

Lancaster Sts., and 15th and Co- 

lumbia Ave, 


Phila People’s Songs 


To Give Hootenany 


PHILADELPHIA. — Philadelphia 
People’s Songs will give its first 
hootenany since its organization 
here several months ago, on Nov. 27, 
at Grand Fraternity Hall, 1628 Arch 
St. 

Pete Seeger, nationally famous 
folk singer, will head the program 
of people’s songs. George Britton, 
local organizer for the group, will 


also sing. 


School Hearings 


— 


Set for Thursday 


PHILADELPHIA.—Fear of growing public support for 
higher teachers’ pay last week forced the Board of Education 
to pull one of the crudest gag-attempts ever to come out of 


the august Education building one 


the Parkway. 

Walter Biddle Saul, president 
of the Board of Education, served 
notice that, no matter what testi- 
mony is presented this Tuesday at 
the public hearings on the school 
budget, the teachers’ salary scale 
now in effect “will be incorporated 
in the new budget as is.” 

In other words: “You can come 


“In a general way we can say that the further 
growth of our Party depends on the building of our 


Get Behind the Paper 
Phat Gets Behind You 


“The Daily Worker and The Worker cannot live 
by themselves. They cannot just be taken for granted. 


and testify, but we're not going to 
listen.” 
* 


MILITANT TEACHERS and 
community organizations have ex- 
pressed their determination not 
only to present their testimony but 
to press vigorously for Board ac- 
tion to raise teachers’ pay. 

The annual open public hearings 
on the school budget, which will 
be held at the Board of Educa- 
tion. Building, 21st and Parkway, 
this Tuesday, Nov. 23, at 3 p.m., 
are mandatory by Pennsylvania 
law. 

Teachers’ organizations and civic 


groups concerned with the needs of 


school children have long seen low 
teachers’ salaries as the heart of the 


problem of Philadelphia’s deterio- 


rating ‘schools. Low salaries are 


driving present and potential 
teachers into other careers, leaving 
Philadelphia’s schools understaffed 
and the classrooms overcrowded. 
The highly publicized “raises” 
granted the teachers earlier this 
fall were branded “totally inade- 
quate” by the Teachers Union, CIO. 
‘They amounted to a SA-a-week raise 
for only some of the teacher. 


press, of the circulation of The Worker.” 
| HENRY WINSTON, 
Organizational Secretary, Communist Party. 


As the national campaign for 40,000 new Worker 
readers by Jan. 15 gets under way, Communists in 
Eastern Pennsylvania are conducting a hard-hitting 
yt driy 2 for 2, 000 new subscriptions to the Penna. Worker 
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The building of the press now is of overwhelming 
im portance.” WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, 


Chairman, Communist Party. 


by Jan. 1. How fast and how successfully the drive is 
conducted depends on you, our readers, on individual 
Communists, and on the fighting leadérship given by 


every Communist Club. 
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purns Peace Talks, 
Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 


—See Page 4 
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Vol. XIII, No. 46 $ 


REPEAL OR JUST 
NEW LOOK? 


See Page 3 


November 21, 1948 In 2 Sections, Section 1 24 Pages Price 10 Cents 


ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 
| Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 
Judge’s Seat 


One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
„guilty“ under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan's fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom Clark. 
ee 
“sy | Uncle Freds 

Underwear 
A short story by Milton 
Kleinman. — 
Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York after winning Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry 
a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages on theatre, 
front row): Richard oe of 2 Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the adjournment. (Story books, children and 
V. Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of Detroit. (Rear rom): on Page 4.) 1 
Lonis P. MeCabe, of Philadelphia; A. J. Isserman and ‘ 6 ne rene woe ) 
/ 
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What Harlem Expects of Truman 


Housing, Permanent FEC Top List—But People Know They’ll Have to Turn on the Heat 


By Abner W. Berry 


The fading political posters on 
the walls of Harlem buildings just 
about tell the story of the com- 
munity’s post-election sentiments. 
Dewey posters are hard to find; here 
and there are Truman-Barkley pic- 


tures; but less defaced are the; 


Wallace-Taylor signboards and 


those of local Negro candidates. 


Harlem couldn't stand Dewey, 
voted for Truman, but kept a warm 
spot in its heart for Wallace. In 
fact, right in back of the fear of 
Dewey, which most everyone I 
spoke too expressed, was the hope 
that the things Wallace proposed 
would be realized. Harlem is ex- 
pecting those things from Truman. 

But in case he doesn’t come 
through—“Well,” a Negro small 
storekeeper mused, “I thought Wal- 
lace was the best man, and maybe 
he'll have a better chance to win 
in 1952.” 

* 


NUMBER ONE on Harlem’s list of 


Miss Adele Clark, of the United 
Harlem Tenants and Consumers’ 
Council, told me that Harlem needs 
5,000 housing units at $8.50 per room 
to ease the congestion. “Furniture 
men up here,” she said, “are going 
out of business because people have 
no place to put themselves, let alone 
furniture.” | 


A furniture salesman in a store on 
125th St. verified Miss Clark’s asser- 
tion. He named two furniture 


stores on the street which had 
closed recently because of slack 
business. “The people just haven’t 
got the houses to put furniture in,” 
he said. “There are plenty of peo- 
ple who could stand to buy new 
furniture, but they say they are not 
working but a few days a 1 
and can't afford it.“ So a large Por- 
tion of Harlem's workers are only 
half- employed. 

That was the complaint of the 
woman garment worker who said 
that she gets only two days work a 
week now. Some of her friends 


demands to Truman is housing. 


were working regularly, though, in 


a shop making military instruments. 
But they don't make much more 
in the whole week that they work 
than I do in the two or three days.” 


* 


JOBS IN HARLEM? That means 
FEPC. Harlem is the northern ter- 
minal of southern Negro workers 
who seek escape from the southern 
differential, the low-paying, hard 
jobs. Harlem needs a permanent 
FEPC, not for itself, but in order 
to ease the pressure that is bound 
to keep up as long as Jimcrow rules 
the southern roost. And for the 
same reasons Harlem expects to get 
a full civil rights program, includ- 
ing an FEC. 

A young attorney said he expects 
that red-baiting and loyalty purges 
should die down soon. “I think 


Truman was pressured into issuing |. 


the loyalty order,” he said. “But 
now with the indictment of J. Par- 
nell Thomas, I really look forward 
to a slacking off of anti-Communist 
hysteria.” 

Did he think Truman would keep 


his pledges? “I think he wants to, 
but we will have to keep awake and 
keep putting on the pressure.” 

A number ot Negro small busi- 
nessmen gave varying opinions. All 
voted for Truman. Half of them 
thought he would keep his pledges; 
the other half was for Wallace, and 
remained for Wallace, but they 
“got scared of letting Dewey in.” 
They want to see the government 
do something about monopoly 
and easing credit for small busi- 
ness—and pass the permanent 
FEPC Bill. Their goods aren't 
moving. 

ONE SIGN OF DEPRESSION in 

Harlem was the nationalist sign 
towed by a sedan: “Buy Black,” in 
large letters. And various smaller 
slogans urging Negroes t o “buy 
where black workers work.” 
A successful attorney who had 
been for Truman from the begin- 
ning of the campaign gave what I 
thought was the really novel answer 
to a question about post election 
demands. 


„Sure, I voted for Truman, 


thought he'd win all along. Bui 1 
did it because I couldn't stand that 
unthinkable Thomas E. Dewey. You 
know when you get right down to it, 
I think that the greatest blow for 
the freedom of the Negroes is being 
struck for us right now in China, 
If Chiang is knocked out—boyl 
that’s going to make a big differ- 
ence.” 

This is a slice of Harlem post- 


election opinion. There were vary- 
ing degrees of support for Truman, 
but the objective was the basis for 
unity - progress. And it's Safe to say 
that one-third of the electorate was 
glad that Wallace ran, although 
they didn't vote for him. The un- 
molested Wallace posters are re- 
minders to the people of what they 
expected in voting to defeat Dewey. 
A Negro Republican leader from 
Ohlo summed up the sentiment well 
when he said: Unless the Repub- 
lican Party can come up with a 
leadership and a program more 
prozresive than Truman and his 
program, it’s really going to be a 
back number.” 


_ 
* 


NO INCREASE, A CUT IN RENTS, TENANTS ASK 


IT’S VOLUNTARY—The Hotel Commodore, scene of the four-day meeting of the National Associa - 
tion of Real Estate Board, was picketed by members of the New York City Tenant Councils whe not only 
want a stricter rent control law but a 10 percent cut in rents, The realtors are trying to get the new 
Congress to eliminate all rent controls. 


ALP Fights Rent Boost Plan 


The proposal to include a provision for a 15 percent voluntary rent boost in the new 
rent control legislation has been assailed by the American Labor Party as a “club to in- 
timidate tenants.“ The proposal was made by Federal Housing Expeditor Tighe E. Woods. 


In a wire to Woods, Arthur 
Schutzer, ALP executive secretary, 


‘demanded that the new rent law 
“not only bar voluntary’ rent in- 
creases already extracted from 
300,000 tenants this year and 
1,007,000 in 1947.” 

Tune ALP has on several —— 


pointed out that election results 
show that yoters want effective rent 
curbs. * “The new rent legislation 
will be proposed by the Truman 
administration to take the place 
of the current law wineh ‘expires 


| boost. 


March 31, 1949. 


Another picket line will be thrown 
around the Empire State Building 
Nov. 22 by the same group when the 
New York Advisory Rent Board 
considers the petition of the Metro- 
politan Fair Rent Committee, a 
landlord group, for a 15 Ae rent 


Negroes Now 


By John Hudson Jones 


Loyalty Probe Victims 


5 The Truman Loyalty purge began hit ting Negroes in New Vork last week, when 
Fred H. M. Turner, 51, a postal employe for 22 years, was charged with “disloyalty.” 
Immediately however, ‘several citizen, community, and religious groups rallied to the 


‘defense of Turner, who i a mem-f. 


ber of the National Alliance or 
Postal Employees. 

Also a former president of the 
Brooklyn pranch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Turner is charged 
with “disloyalty” for formerly be- 
, ‘Jonging to the National Negro Con- 
gress, and “subscribing and reading 
the Daily Worker.” He is also 
charged with —— the Oommu- more. 


movemer.t to free Earl Browder, 
former CP secretary. 

Turner is just one of a score of 
federal employees, mostly Negroes, 
facing: disloyalty charges in New 
York, And throughout the nation in 
at least eight cities scores more are 
under attack. In Cleveland alone, 
25 Negroes have been accused of 
“disloyejty.” Other bases are iri Chi- 
cago, “Ips Angeles, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, D, n 


NAACP declared, In — — 
most of those ¢ited have long rec- 
ords of vigorously fighting against 
segregation and discrimination in 
the Federal service.” 

Ashby B. Carter, national presi- 


dert of the Alliance, charged that 
members of the group were being 
persécuted mat “we are for the most 


part Negroes.” 
“We realize that Jimcrow is an old|™ 


bird, but we insight hat aking 


shots at him ig not disloyal to 


America.” 


Stuyvesa 


nt Town 


Tenants Oppose - 


By Louise Mitchell 


Jimcrow There 


If Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. thought it had settled 
for all time the question of Negro residents at Stuyvesant 
Town, it has another guess coming. With the cement hardly 


project. 


dry and the houses not completely filled, tenants are already 
demanding a change in the rental policy of the lily-white 


Three pages of highly-spirited letters attacking the Jin im- 
crow housing policy are published in a recent issue of Town 


and Village, a private weekly newspaper for tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter e. Village, an adjacent project 


also owned by Metropolitan. ® 
The letters, in the main, protest 
the appearance the week before of 
four letters in the same. newspaper 
which approved jimcrow and red- 
baited proponents of citizenship for 
minority groups. The four letters 
had a distinct KKK smell. They 
appeared after the announcement 
of a poll taken by a Provisional 
Committee to End Discrimination in 


‘1 Stuyvesant Town. 


On Oct. 26, the committee at a 
press conference, announced that 62 
percent of the tenants in the survey 
favored admission of Negroes in the 
development, Although 105 tenants 
in both projects were included in 
the poll, a vastly broader group was 
represented in the three-page spread. 

Because of the high proportion 
of tenants supporting the remeval 
of the ban on Negroes, Town and 
Village conducted its own poll to 
test the results. Instead of 62 per- 
cent, it found that 66 percent ef the 
polled 366 families approved nage 
residents in the project. 


* 


THE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
committee is made up of a group 
of active progressives, who even 
though they are among the so-called 
lucky ones for having obtained liv- 
ing quarters in the development, 
cannot rest while a jimcrow moat 
urround the town... — . 

Since the press conference, the 


committee has been formed into a 


permanent group called Town and 
Village Tenants Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town, 
with Paul Ross as chairman and Bill 
Mauldin, artist, Fred Zesarson, 

Rosen, 


Robert Perry, of New York Univers- 


ity, Lee Lorch, of City College and 
oe as Vice-chair- 


— to M Mayor, polte 


“nara 97 * ana ole 


— 


arguing that the city government 

“take all necessary steps to open 
the still unrented apartments of 
Stuyvesant Town to Negro tenants 
who meet eligibility qualifications 
applied to other tenants.” 

The Town and Village publication 
at first pussy-footed on the segre- 
gation issue, but was forced into 
the open when it received. more 
than 200 letters and calls attacking 
the appearance of the KKK letters. 
All discussion on the matter falls 
under the dubious title of “The 
Color Line.” ts 

* 


IN A RECENT EDITORIAL tune 
newspaper excused Metropolitan 
policy, stating that it has its own 
reasons for denying entry to Ne- 
groes based on its $90,000,000 in- 
vestment, But it noted that “any 
one who can pass the qualifications 
required of respective residents 
should be given equal opportunity.“ 

Tenants protesting the appear- 
ance of the four letiefs were par- 
ticularly angered, because two were 
printed with names withheld, show 
ing that the adherents of segrega- 
tion feared identification. ' 

The sharp and immediate assault 
upon the red-baiters is in line with 


the progressive sentiments of many 
of the residents in Stuyvesant ‘Town 
where the American Labor Party 
cornered about 18 percent of ers 
vote. 

Paul Ross’ letter in ‘thee Town 
and Village points out, “For the 
information of these people and 
others who may not know it, Riv- 
erton is an ‘fnter-racial develop- 
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~ T-HRepeal, Or Just a ‘New Look’? 


— —ů 


UNIONS AEE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


N 


Office workers are shown parading in New Tork's Time Square just before passage of the Taft- Hartley 


Law by the last session of Congress. 


“eee ee mm,’ 


-—The Worker Phote by Peter 
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Point of Order 


By ALAN MAX 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


4 OF government reorganization is 

going the rounds in the Capital. We 
respectfully submit the following sugges- 
tions: 


Establishment of a special depart- 
ment, headed by a Cabinet member, to be 
known as Department for Figuring Out 
Ways and Means of Side-Stepping Soviet 
Peace Proposals.“ 

A $6,000-a-year post to be created 


and known as: “Commissioner On Explain- 


ing Away the Soviet Withdrawal of Troops 
from Korea.” 


e A new Cabinet member whose sole 
job will be to work tirelessly to establish 
peace—with the Dixiecrats. 

Enlargement of the Department of 
Labor to provide for a special division on 
“How to Restore the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act While Retaining the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.” 

A new White House secretary to be 
named and charged with the task of seeing 
that, President Truman’s election promises 
are faithfully carried out—that is, carried 
out of people’s memories. 


By Mel Fiske 


written. 


The extent of this re-write job 
has been indicated by Tobin. He 
says powers to apply injunctions al- 
most like those in the Taft-Hartley 
law will be re- 

quired. He wants 

practically the 

same sort of T-H 

protection against 

jurisdictional dis- 

putes and  sec- 

ondary boycotts. 

He thinks there 

is a need to re- 

tain the anti- 

Communist pro- WAGNER 
visions of the Taft- Hartley law. 


* 
RE-ENACTMENT of the Taft- 


plainly the aim of Truman and 
Tobin. The labor secretary is at- 


!\ tempting to line up AFL and CIO 


leaders behind that objective. 

Some AFFL leaders are receptive 
to Tobin’s proposals, but AFL presi- 
dent William Green told the AFL 
convention “the party that won the 
election promised repeal,—repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, not amend- 
ment or re-enactment in some other 
form.” 

Many resolutions calling for res- 
toration of the Wagner Act have 
been offered in the AFL convention 
now in process in Cincinnati, and 
will be offered at the CIO conven- 
tion opening Nov. 22 in Portland, 
Ore., it was learned. 

The attempt by Truman and 
Tobin to shift labor’s demands for 
restoration of the Wagner Act to a 
free-for-all discussion of a new- 
name Taft-Hartley Law therefore 
amounts to sheer political trickery. 
This trickery can be turned back by 


organized labor’s pressure on the 


Hartley law under a new name is 


Truman Aide Seeks Labor OK 
For ‘Revised’ Version of Act 


W ASHINGTON.—Cutright weiching on the Adminta- 
tration’s election promise to repeal the Taft-Hartley law 
now confronts the trade unions. President Truman and his 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, talk about retaining cer- 
Ttain “vital’ sections of the present law. 

Instead of a return to the Wagner Act, the Administra- 
tion is proposing a “new look” law which will not bring back 
the labor rights of the Wagner Act. 
has indicated that the Wagner Act will have to be re- 


President Truman 


© — 
new Congress and President Tru- 


wan. 

The coupling of the demand re- 
store the Wagner Act“ with the 
well-known slogan to “repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law” can avert the at- 
tempt to install a Taft-Hartley law 
under any other name. 


* 


BURIAL of the Wagner Act was 
not authorized by the people in 
their election victory over Taft- 
Hartleyism. In fact, President Tru- 
man, in making his demagogic ap- 
peals to labor, promised a return to 
New Deal principles and legislation. 
The Wagner Act was a major New 
Deal reform. 

Its doctrine that workingmen 
have a right to organize into unions 
and are to be protected in achieving 
that right enabled organized labor 
to reach not only its present bar- 
gaining strength but also its polit- 
ical strength that had such telling 
effect in the recent elections. 

Even when the law was adopted 
in 1935 by a Congress containing a 
Democratic majority, organized la- 
bor had to exert extreme pressure. 
The Democrats did not decide of 
their own volition that the working 
people needed a Magna Charta. It 
took several years of determincd 
struggle by millions of workers, 
fighting the attempts of the bosses 
to wreck their new unions, before 
Congress adopted the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 


* 

THE STRUGGLE took place 
principally in 1933 and 1934 when 
famished, underpdid workers in the 
mass industries tried to set up 
unions to prevent further undercut- 
ting of their wages. The bosses met 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The big race is under way. . . 


WORKER DRIVE REPORT No. 1 


The National Subscription Drive for 40,000 new readers of The Worker by Jan. 15th 
has barely started and already results are coming in. For weeks before the starting date 
of Nov. 14th, many districts have been getting into condition for this effort and here 


are some highlights from their reports: 


NEW ENGLAND held a four-state conference and agreed on a quota of 1,000 subs with 
special attention to textile, shoe and metal workers. 


CONNECTICUT is offering a television set to the section which first gets 300 subs. 
DETROIT is concentrating on selling subs at the shop-gates of the Ford Co. 


NEW JERSEY, OHIO, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK will hold state-wide confer- 
ences soon and are out to achieve at least 25% of their quotas by the conference dates. 
HOUSTON got an early start and expects to go over the top. 


A good beginning will mean a terrific finish. The score up to date is 1,820 subscriptions 


counting on you. 


Wanted: 
40,000 new 
Worker Subs 
by Jan. 15th 4 


credited to the campaign. What can YOU do? Join the campaign. .. sell a sub. . .we’re 


on wour mark .. « 
get set... 
CPs. > st freee, ome 


DISTRICT 


New England 
Manhatan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Upstate N. Y. 
Eastern Pa. 
Maryland—DC 
Western Pa. 
West Virginia 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Missouri 
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Truman Spurns Peace Talks, 


Page 4 


Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 


By Rob F. Hall 


Two weeks after his election on a platform promising an all-out effort for peace, 
President Truman has thrown his full weight behind the State Department plan for build- 


WASHINGTON 


ing an anti-Comintern Axis under the guise of the North Atlantic Defense Alliance. 
Holding his first press conference since Nov. 2 at Key West Naval Station where 

he is vacationing, Truman flatly rejected proposals of United Nations leaders for four- 

power discussions to solve the Berlin crisis and thus set ee a process to end the 


cold war. 


Praising Secretary of State George Marshall and identi- 
fying himself with the cold war policies, Marshall has fol- 
lowed in Paris, Truman by implication accepted responsibil- 


. ity for the Marshall statement that Soviet efforts to reach 


an understanding with the U. 8. constituted a “dangerous 


. . peace offensive.” 

At the same time Truman dashed 
hopes, aroused by the aborted Vin- 
son mission prior to the elections, 


‘that he would take the initiative in 


if 


seeking to resolve Soviet-American |, 
differences through -direct discus- 
sions with Soviet Premier Stalin. 
Truman told newsmen he would 
consent to see Stalin only if he 
came to Washington and that he 
had no plans to send an envoy to 
Moscow. 


* 


TRUMAN’S REMARKS had im- 
mediate and far-reaching results. 

1. They constituted an announce- 
ment to the governments of West- 
ern Europe which have been under 
the thumb of Washington that there 
will be no change in U. S. policy 
and that the cold war will go on. 

2. Like the cracking of the whip 
by the ring master in a circus, Tru- 
man's words served as an order to 
these governments to fall in line 
on the North Atlantic Alliance. The 


French Gov't immediately empha- 


sized its agreement with Britain and 
the U. S. that there should be no 
Big Four discussions until the So- 
viet Union lifted the land “blockade” 
on Berlin. Negotiations on the North 
Atlantic Alliance proceeded at full 
tempo. 

3. They filled the people of Eu- 
rope with deep anxiety and fore- 
bodings at the prospect that con- 
tinuation of the cold war weuld end 
in a rain of atomic bombs on their 
capitals. 

To the request of the two united 
nations officials that the four powers 
enter direct discussions, the Soviet 
Union, through Delegate Andrei 
Vyshinsky, answered that it wel- 
comed the proposal. The USSR, he 
said, had already urged to convening 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to discuss not only Berlin but the 
whole German situation. 

This extremely amenable attitude 
on the part of the Soviet Union has 
been the factor which has most 
angered Marshall and, as it now de- 
velops, President Truman. 

The U. S. Government has been 
deeply disturbed by the fear that 
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Soviet efforts to end the cold war 


would doom Washington’s plans for 
the North Atlantic Alliance. It = 
for this reason that Marshall in 
Paris. warned against the 


“danger” of the Soviet “peace of | 


fensive.” : 
— 


MARSHALL. and Defense Secre- : 


tary James Forrestal have had their 
hearts set on an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary “alliance for at least a year. 
Shortly after the Marshall plan was 
implemented with appropriation of 
funds by Congress, newsmen in the 


(Continued on Page. 9) 
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the minds of the people, is rushing 
additional planes and ammunition 
to Chiang Kai-shek by U. S. naval 
vessels from the Pacific coast. Roger 
D. Lapham, ECA director for China, 
is now desperately rounding up all 
available food in Asia to help Chiang 
“pacify” the poplation in Kuomin- 
tang China. That much of this 


food will go to feed Chiang’s crum- 
bling army can be taken for granted. 
While it is true that no amount 
of American aid would crush the 
victory of the Chinese people, or, 


Some of Africa’s forests are 80 


thick that most animals cannot live 


in them, and only reptiles, mon- 
keys and birds exist there, the 
World Book Encyclopedia notes. 

for that matter, would even satisfy 


king regime, it must be remembered 


Indge Denies Defense Plea; 


Sets Trial of ‘12’ Jan. 17 


By Harry Raymond 


Trial of the 12 Communist leaders—a court action challenging freedom of thought, 
expression and assembly—will commence Jan. 17, U.S. District Judge Harold R. Medina 


ruled last week. 
Originally scheduled to go before 


a Southern District Federal Jury in 
New Tork 's towering Foley Square 
Courthouse on Nov. 15, the case was 
reluctantly continued by Judge 
‘Medina when two court-appointed 
physicians certified a serious heart 
ailment of Communist Party Chair- 
man William Z. Foster would make 
it “hazardous” for him to undergo 


for some time rigors of a trial in 
which his liberty is at stake. 

The defense had asked for a brief 
90 days to prepare the mountain of 
revidence, to seek out hundreds of 
witnesses necessary for a trial of 
such grave. importance — a trial 
which will ‘ast months—and to give 
Foster sufficient time to recover his 
health. 6 

In addition, the defense charged 
officially-inspired anti-Communist 
hysteria sweeping the land today 
made a fair and impartial trial of 
the case impossible anywhere in the 
nation. Two huge stacks of docu- 
ments were presented to the court 
by defense counsel as evidence of 
Among the documents was. the 


en 
dent Truman in Oklahoma City, 


Sept. 28, stating: 

My administration has been 
steadily and successfully fighting 
Communism, We have acted instead 
of talking about it. ... On the basis 
of evidence collected by the FBI 
and submitted to the grand jury 
12 top Communist leaders will go 
to trial in New York... od 


* 


JUDGE MEDJNA q brushed 
aside the evidence of hy stat- 
mg: “I have concluded there is no 
such state of inflamed public opinion 
that would preclude a fair trial.” 

The defense, he said, had adequate 
time to prepare its case.. But he 
admitted he could not ignore the 

warnings of the physicians concern- 


} 


WA? NHS Ri: u: oes came grudg- 
mah. ‘ with consider- 
able ee "from the court. 

“This mattcr is of such grave 


se 8 * 
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importance to the government, the. 
defendants and the community that | 


any further delay is something that 
ought not be had,” declared Judge 
Medina. 

He said the matter shouid be 


. — 


N as just “another criminal 


bests te non President of 
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ing the health of Foster. The two. 


THE DEFENSE, however, nas 
placed the case on an entirely dif- 
ferent level. 

It is not an “ordinary criminal 
prosecution,” the Communist lead- 
n charge. It is openly and avow- 
edly a political case—one in which 
the government frankly seeks a 
judicial declaration that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
should be outlawed, that member- 
ship in that party is illegal and 
may be punished as @ crime, that 
the political program espoused by 
that party may not be lawfully 
heard by the people of the United 
States.” 

The case has been presented to 
the public through press and radio 
as one in which the defendants are 
charged with. “acting to overthrow 
the U. S. government.“ Ar: 
no other act is charged int 
dictment other than the at «1! 
speaking and publishing by press 
and peaceful assembly. 


* 


THE COMMUNISTS further 
charged that: 

“Instead of following the familiar 
pattern of other cases of. political 
persecution—the old pattern of as- 


|sertion that certain ideas are evil 
because the men who espouse them 
are criminals — the government 


here assertg that certain men are 


‘criminals because their ideas are 


bad; to convict twelve men, the 


Spokesmen for the defendants 
said the two months adjournment 


of the trial should serve as a sig- 


nal to step up the mass movement 
to put an end to the indictments, 
abolish the House Un-American 
Committee and halt the growing 
oe attack on civil liber- 


Wall St. 8 


the demands of the inefficient Nan- | « 


: 


purs 


Intervention 


In China War 


Contrary to the wishful-thinkers, Wall Street. exnnst 
and is not going to write China off its map. Already, thé 


Truman Administration, with its promise of peace still fresh 
its promise of peace still fresh 


that American planes and guns E 
kill Chinese and can dinder and 
disrupt ultimate victory in China. 
FURTHER, the establishment of 
a new “Anti-Komintern Axis,” the 
project of “fighting World Commu- 
nism,” is already a settled policy of 
U. S. imperialism. The New York 
Herald Tribune has made the cazé 
clear in its editorial of Nov. 15 on 
“China policy,” it repudiated the 
suggestion that the U. S. should pull 
out of China in view of the hope- 
lessness of Chiang’s situation. | 
The editoria] said that “this would 
be a devastating psychological blow 
to opponents of Communism in 
China, as well as elsewhere,” and 
that “such a move would be to 
frighten friends of the U. S. in every 
country of the world where Commu—- 
nists have considerable strength.” 
The Herald Tribune suggests that 
the answer is to continue American 


ald to anti- Communist forces in 


China,” and that in the event of 
Chiang’s downfall, American aid 
should go to whatever anti-Commu- 
nist regime or regimes that take its 
place.” | | 
THIS THEORY of holding on to 
whatever Wall Street can is also 


reflected m Hanson Baldwin's article 


in the New York Times on Nov. 91 
We must search, then, for desper- 
ate remedies in China. We may 
have to support individual provincial 
governors, or able generals, like Fu 
Tso-yi, commander of the Govern- 
ment armies in North China, who 
are able to rally around them armies 
capable of holding at least parts of 
China.” 


While both the Herald Tribune 
and Hanson Baldwin are forced 
to admit that Chiang cannot be 
saved and that the only hope may 
be for Wall Street to hang on to a 
number of local warlords, both spell 
out continuous efforts on the part 
of American imperialism to kill more 
Chinese people, to disrupt and 
hinder their final victory and, most 
important of all, to block their job 
of rebuilding. 

Hand in hand with military and 
financial intervention goes.-political 
intervention and intrigue. Even. the 
jliberal New York Post, in its edi- 
torial on Nov. 12, does not for a 


moment imagine the Chinese peo- 
e should ever be allowed to decide 


ne future of their own country. 


| 


: 


“The moral is plain,” declarés the 
Post, “We are in global competition 
with communism,” and the only les- 
son we should learn from the déb- 
acle of the Truman Doctrine m 
China is that “crusades against 
communism cannot be W 
waged by unholy men.“ 

The Post advocates that we can 
continue to aid the Nationalist gov- 
ernment,” except that the struggle 


against communism should not be 


exclusively entrusted to Chiang Kai- 
shek but should leave room “for 


those Chinese moderates whom Gen. 
Marshall once called the only hope 
for a democratic China.” 

Thus far, nowhere in the United 
States has there been a strong voice 
raised against intervention of any 
and every kind in China, This ig 
one of the most serious challenges 
to the genuine progressives of Amer 
ica. 
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Dockmen 


In Spite of Ryan 


By Art Shields 


Sixty thousand AFL longshoremen continued to tie up 
Atlantic Coast shipping for the second week, despite the 
sabotage of their strike by their international president, 


Joe Ryan. 


Ryan has so far been able to bar picket lines, relief 
committees or union meetings in the port of New York, 


where half the men worked before the strike. 
Nevertheless, the men have shut e- 


off every cargo leak except at the 
Army Base at 58th St., Brooklyn, 
where 15 to 20 gangs work. 

The Philadelphia longshoremen 
plugged the cargo leaks still tighter 
after voting unanimously at a big 
mass meeting last week against 
handling any stuff—even army 
stuff— during the strike. 


And longshoremen at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, walked off passenger 
ships diverted from the struck port 
of New York. They later went back 
to work, but their AFL officials, 
under pressure, have promised not 
to permit any cargo destined for 
the strike zone to be handled. 

* 

SO FAR strikebreaker Ryan has 
been badly defeated by the men’s 
solidarity. The strike started in New 
York and Boston when the men 
walked out in protest against a 
petty cash agreement for a raise 
of 10 cents an hour, without any 
improvement in conditions, which 
he tried to stuff down their throats. 

After it spread to Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Del., Ryan tried a 
mew tactic. He called the strike 
“official,” and put himself at its 
head. 

The ports of Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, Va., then came out. 

Ryan has set up no strike organi- 
gation, however, and longshoremen 
expect him to try to sell them out, 
as he has done many times in the 
Past. 

But the sell-out won't be e 
The Italian, 


y. 
Irish, ‘Yugoslav, 


Fight On 


Negro and other longshoremen, who 
load the Atlantic Coast ships, feel 
their power today. 

They know that the West Coast 
longshoremen and seamen—40,000 
men. altogether—are on strike. The 


men together into the biggest mari- 
time strike in American history. 

The shipowners have a two-front 
war on their hands. Under these 
circumstances the men know they 
can win much more than the 10 
cents that Ryan and the shipowners 
offered. sf 
: * 

THE MEN’S grievances have been 
cooking for many years. 


Gathered in little groups in front 
of the idle piers, they will tell you 
that their biggest demand is aboli- 
tion of the “shape-up” system of 
hiring men at the docks twice a 
day. 0 

The men know that their brothers 
on the west coast have gotten their 
jobs in rotation in a union hiring 
hall since the mid-1930’s. 

The hiring hall is their goal on 
this coasb. As a start they are de- 
manding that the shape-up be whit- 
tled down to “one shapg a ship.” 
Under this plan the gangs hired 
when a ship comes to port will 
stay with the job until the cargo 
is unloaded. . 

* 


THE SUCCESS of the west coast 
CIO longshoremen in cutting dan- 


two tie-ups bring a total of 100,000 


gerously heavy cargo slingloads to 


Aid Oil Strikers 


INTERNATIONAL Representa- 
tive Gerda Martin of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild (CIO) pre- 
sents check for $500 to representa- 
tives of striking California local 
of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), as strike rounds out 
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third month. 


a limit of 2,240 pounds has encour- 
aged men here to make the same 
demands. Their slingloads have no 
limit today. 

The men are also terribly squeezed 
between rising prices and growing 
unemployment. Shipping is bad. 
Cargo exports have shrunk 20 per- 
cent in volume in this last year. 

The men, therefore, are pressing 
for their union’s original demand 
for an increase of 50 cents an hour. 

* 

RYAN’S CHANCES for getting 
them back to work for a dime, with- 
out any conditions, have faded away. 

Men’s hatred for Ryan was voiced 
in loud boos at a meeting of 1,500 
rank and file longshoremen in New 
York’s Manhattan Center last Mon- 
day. Ryan had personally -picketed 


the meeting with the help of 35 
men supplied by the AFL’s Sea- 
farers’ International Union. The 
picketing was a bust. The invaders 
had to beat it. 

The meeting was called by the 
men’s Back Pay Committee, which 
recently won a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision for several million dollars 
in unpaid overtime pay. 


Ryan denounced the meeting as 
a “Commie” affair. His red-baiting, 
however, is wearing thin. The men 
are feeling their strength. 


Some of Ryan’s lieutenants are 
pretending to detach themselves 
from him and give support to the 
strike. But everything done for the 
strike has come from the men them- 
selves. 


Rank-and-File Absent at AFL Meet 


OFFICIALS RETREAT ON TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL, OPPOSE PRICE CONTROL, IGNORE MEMBERS 


Nov. 28, Illinois readers of The 


By Bernard Burton 

CINCINNATI.—As you look down 
from the press gallery of the ornate 
Hall of Mirrors in the swank Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel, where the 
AFL’s 67th annual convention is 
being held, you are tempted to 
strain to find any relation between 
the picture before you and the men 
and women in the shops who are 
fighting speedup and inflation. 

- But the strain becomes futile and 
after a while you cortent yourself 
with accepting the handouts of 
speeches from the AFL's efficient 
publicity department. It is not that 
the meeting takes place in this 
plush atmosphere. Far be it from us 
to say that anything is too good for 
the workers. 

That, however, is also the trouble. 


For the workers aren't here, unless 


you count a small handful of more 
recently promoted full-time officials 
who have proved their efficiency as 
Joyal machine men. And it is shown 
by the absence of any floor discus- 
sion. Main purpose of the delegates 
appears to be to render proper ap- 
plause to the florid declarations of 
the 75-year-old William Green and 
to those speakers whom he intro- 
duces with practiced enthusiasm. 
As for the difference in word and 
thought, Taft-Hartley repeal is a 


‘jin strikes 


strikes, giving the employers the 
right of “free speech” in shops, re- 
tention of financial and non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 


To show how “respectable” the 
AFL leaders could be, Green made it 
clear that he was even further to 
the right than the Democratic plat- 
form on inflation. He urged volun- 
tary planning between employers, 
labor and consumers and came out 
against price controls. 


This was even too much for the 
politically shrewd Maurice Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor, who knew what 
the people, including AFL members, 
had voted for on this hot issue. 
Tobin told reporters later that he 
did rot think voluntary planning 
would work and that there should 
be some price controls. : 

Not that Tobin told the whole pic- 
ture in his rousing speech for po- 
tive and unequivocal repeal” of 
Taft-Hartley. Again he later told 
reporters that a substitute measure 
would probably be based on the 
President's message to the 1947 Con- 
gress. If our readers recall, that was 
the message which opened the sluice 
gates for Taft-Hartley with its call 
for legislation te restrict labor’s 
rights. 
| One provision that Tobin indicated 
would be sought is legislation giving 
the President the right to intervene 
constituting “national 
emergencies.” He implied that this 
might take the nature of injunctions 


And’ then, of ca, u there 
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weren’t real issues to discuss, the 
AFL could always drag out the red 
herring, and thus far the herring 
has been dragged back and forth 
across the platform so many times 
the odor has become deadening. 

To help the officials along, out- 
Side speakers were enlisted from 
Trotskyites like Max Eastman to 
rabid outright reactionaries like 
Perry Brown, national commander 
of the American Legion. David Du- 
binsky’s stalwart Social Democrats 
in the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union were also all 
around the place to help whoop 
things up. One reporter observed 
dryly that J. Parnell Thomas missed 
his chance to get a whack in here 
by having been indicted too early. 
But then the convention is still 
young, with at least .another week 
to go. 

* 

TO SHOW that the AFL’s leader - 
ship is really labor-minded after all, 
it has recognized that there are 
some strikes going on and has taken 
action. Only it’s the kind that’s 
commonly labelled strikebreaking. 

One of the Executive Council’s 
first actions was to show support 
for the attempt by Harry Lunde- 
berg, president of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, to sabotage the nego- 
tiations to settle the ten-week West 
Coast maritime strike. Lundeberg 
has demanded that the Coast ship- 
owners hand him jurisdiction he has 
never held before or face reprisals 
from his union. In this case he is 
trying to horn in on the CIO Marine 


Cooks and Stewards and the Inter- 


national. Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 


The same thing is seen in the red 


drive against the Canedian Trades 
and Labor Congress. Seems that the 
Canadian affiliate, which, inciden- 
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West Coast Dockers 
Retain Hiring Hall 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The International Longshoremen’s 


and Warehousemen’s Union and the Waterfront Employees 


Association have agreed on a formula for preservation of 
>the hiring hall, the most explosive 


issue in the three-month old strike. 

A joint statement said the accord 
“provided means for maintenance 
of the hiring hall and its mutual 
benefits to longshoremen and em- 
ployers, or modifying practices by 
mutual agreement, if necessary, as 
the result of court or Congressional 
action.” 


Thus, when and if the Congress 
or the Supreme Court acts on the 


closed shop provisions of the Taft- 


Hartley law, the employers and 
longshoremen will meet and jointly 
work out what adjustments may be 
necessary. 


‘Pending any legal or legislative 
action, the hiring hall stands as is. 


The Marine Cooks and Stewards 
met with the Pacific American Ship- 
owners Assn. this morning. 


Agreement on the longshore hiring 
hall issue was termed “tentative” 
by both parties. Not only must 
mutually agreeable language be 
drafted, but the issue must be sub- 
mitted, along with the rest of the 
contract, to the striking longshore- 
men for ratification. 


The hiring hall agreement, reach- 
ed at the mid-point settlement ses- 
sion, cleared away all major issues 
save the wages, vacations and griev- 
ance procedure. 

The employers offered 10 cents not 
retroactive. The ILWU, then and 
now, has asked 13 cents retrocative 
to June 15, or 15 cents not retroac- 
tive. 

Agreement had been reached pre- 
viously on a nine-hour work shift 
instead of the old 10-hour limit, a 
scheduled day off each week, and 
a limit of 1,000 hours of work for 
each man in any 26-week period, 
to comply with wage-hour law pro- 
visions. 


Illinois Edition 
of The Worker 


tempt against a seamen’s strike. The 
scabbing effort was backed by 
George Harrison, head of the Rail- 
way Clerks, and his stooge north of 
the border, Pat Sullivan. 


The result is that the AFL moss- 
backs are out to get the Canadian 
bunch ard the cry of “red” is the 
coverup. One thing about the AFL 
burocrats: when they order a strike 


to be broken, they mean just that, 
and want no evasions of the order. 
But .there is another thing about 
AFL members. If they want all of 
the things they voted for in the 
last election, if they wart a fighting 


they had better get busy back in 
their shops, locals and communities. 
They are not going to get those. 
things from the AFL’s Washington 
representatives, They will get it by 
plugging for them back where they 
live and work in cooperation with 
their brothers and sisters in CIO 


Beginning with the issue of 


Worker will receive the special 
Illinois Edition every week. 
This Edition will include five 
pages of Illinois news in addition 
to the full issue of The Worker. 
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Peace Promises—Before 
And After the Elections 


1 : 


interests of peace 


B* TURNING DOWN the plea of two United Nations 
spokesmen for settlement of the Berlin crisis through 
a meeting of the Big Four leaders, Truman has made a 
mockery of his campaign promises. . 
The President must think we have short memories 
and have forgotten the Vinson “Peace Mission” proposal 
—cancelled after 24 hours supposedly on the demand 
of Secretary of State Marshall. 

In “defending” his proposal, Truman said in a speech 
to the American Legion convention: 


“At this time I want to make it clear that I have 


not departed one step from my determination to utilize 
every opportunity to work for peace. Whenever an ap- 
propriate opportunity arises, I shall act to further the 


L 0 


1 e 1 
ANY PEOPLE voted for Truman because they be- 
lieved his words. 

But less than two weeks after the eleetion, he was 
presented with just such an opportunity. Trygvie Lie, 
secretary of the UN, and Herbert Evatt, head of the UN 
pleaded with the “Big Four” to get their leaders together 
to end the crisis. 

The Russians said we're ready.” The French cabi- 
net agreed, but knuckled under when the Anglo-Amer~ 
icans said “nothing doing.” 

Truman and Marshall gave shabby, formal excuses. 
They will not negotiate “under duress” (meaning until 
the Soviets have removed land barriers to Berlin from 
the west); the settlement must come from the United 
Nations, they maintained. 

But the people of the World, including America, are 
not interested in forma! excuses for turning down efforts 
to settle the crisis. They’re interested in a settlement. 


OREOVER, EVEN the excuses are thoroughly phony. 


The Anglo-Americans know well that Soviet bar- 
riers to western transport were erected only after the 
Westerh powers had illegally dumped a new currency into 
their zones of Berlin, thereby disrupting the Soviet zone’s 
economy. : 

They know the Russians have repeatedly proposed 
to lift the barriers simultaneously with the removal of 
the illegal currency. 

They HAVE negotiated while the barriers existed 
and outside the UN. But all their negotiations have. been 
aimed not at settling, but at compelling the Russians to 
lift the barriers without settlement of the currency prob- 
lem. ä 

Knowing the Russians could not conceivably agree 
to this, their “negotiations” were strictly for propaganda 
purposes. 
vo TRUTH is that the Anglo-American imperialists 

want no real settlement in Berlin. 

A British “White Paper“ has revealed that agreement 
was possible when the four military governors of Berlin 


were entrusted with the problem a few months ago. Let, 


discussions were broken off when the American, British 
and French falsely claimed a “deadlock” had been reached. 

Why don’t they want settigment? 

; They need an excuse for the multi-billion dollar arms 

contracts in the U. S., for suppressing the working class 

movements in western Europe.and the colonial struggles 

49 freedom in Asia and Africa, for crushing labor at 
ome. 

They need, in short, the Soviet “bogey” to put over 
the economic and political program of the trusts in Amer- 
ica and in England. Every threat“ of peace sends them 
into a dither. | 


IS CLEAR now that Truman’s “Vinson Mission” was 


Ia a fake. But the peace for which so many of us in Amer- 


ica and throughout the world yearn cannot be dismissed 
80 easily. 

Those who voted for Truman because they feared 
the Republican war program and believed his promises 
of peace will demand delivery. ) 

They will recognize that the Progressive Party is 
needed more than ever to compel Truman to retreat from 
the policies of the bankers and generals which he has 


made his own. 
The demand that the leaders of the U. S. sit down 


with Soviet leaders and end the “cold war” must be raised 
oe loots net Inoletentiy thet Truman will be unable to 


a, 12 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 
Q* E OF THE most important results 
results of the elections is that it opens 
up new opportunities for a renewed of- 
fensive against the pro-fascist indictments 
of the 12 Communist leaders, But the 
moment has to be seized while the iron is hot, while 


the sentiments of the people are fresh in the minds 
of the bi-partisan cabal in Washington. 


On Nov. 2, the electorate expressed its progressive 
wishes, notwithstanding the fact their expression 
was misdirected into support of 
Truman, the other of Wall Street’s 
reactionary twin candidates. The 
people were voting for the pro- 
gressive principles of FDR and 
the New Deal—and often con- 
sciously for the program of Wal- 
lace—all of which Truman ver- 
bally took over in the last days of 
the campaign, using extraordinary 
demagogy. That Truman is a . 

Wall Street lackey faithfully pushing its reactionary 
war program, does not alter the fact that the peo- 
ple considered him a “lesser evil” and had progres- 
sive desires in their minds when they re-elected him. 

These progressive desires demand that the indict- 
ments against the Communist leaders be dismissed. 
This cry should be raised among the workers and 
democratic masses and should be pressed in every 
responsible, organized and united manner upon Tru- 
man and his poll tax Attorney General, Tom Clark. 

Certainly the progressive policies of FDR and the 
New Deal which Truman so demonstratively hugged 
to his bosom last October, are inconsistent with any 
further prosecution of the frame-up against the 
Communists. If labor and the aroused democratic 
masses—who expressed themselves for progressive 
aims on Nov. 2—move quickly and with vigorous 
popular pressure, the dismissal of these monstrous, 
Hitler-like indictments is achievable. | 


* . * 

BUT this necessary victory for American liberties 
cannot be accomplished if the elections are permit- 
ted to give rise to a whole new set of revitalized 
filusions, Truman has talked about ‘civil rights be- 
fore—in the 79th Congress which the Democrats 
controlled, and in the 80th Congress which the 
GOP controlled. Yet he is personally responsible 
for the grave threat to civil rights which is inherent 
in the frame-up of the 12 Communists. Therefore, 


* 


what's going to make the difference is not what - 
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Face to Face 


Time for a Renewed 
Offensive! 


Truman's talk of civil rights, Tom Clark is still 
rushing to railroad the Communist leaders to prison. 

The musions which Truman has demagogically 
fostered all during his term of office will be con- 
tinued in new forms. Evéry democratic American 
is happy that the fascist would-be dictator Parnell 
Thomas has been indicted. 


But both Truman and Tom Clark hope that the 


' Indictment of this political gangster will show how 


impartial the Administration is—that i moves 
against the rights as well as against the left, that 
the people can rely upon the administration of jus- 
tice by the white supremacy, poll taxer Tom Olark, 
to be fair and impartial. 


THE very manner in which the Thomas case has 
been handled shows that nothing will come of it 
unless the people intervene. When the Communist 
leaders were arrested—and on a political case, too 
even though they had never been tried, they were 
all mugged and their photographs insultingly print- 
ed all over the nation with numbers under them, | 


just as though they had been convicted. But noth- 


ing of the sort for Thomas, who was indicted ag a 
commen crook and thief, charged with stealing the 
money of the people, which he used to destroy the 
people’s liberties. San oe : 

Thomas has never even been arrested. His phote 
was printed, but as he sat in an easy chair at home 
defying arrest, and his bi-partisan buddies in Oon- 
gress are preparing to seat him in January. 

It is the bounden duty of the working class and 
masses to intervene to compel the jailing and quar- 


antining of this man as a political mad-dog, to 
develop a movement which will deny a seat to both 
him and Rankin, and to abolish the diabolical un- 
American Committee. The election results offer 
new opportunities for this. 


As grave as the injustice to each of us personally 
by virtue of the indictments, far more sinister 


| the time to compel the 


Marl Pn Shits if We See 


from Food to Arms 


World of Labor 


By George Morris 


E CIO’S right wing leadership will | 


in all likelihood still be celebrating 
when convention delegates are called into 
session Monday in Portland, Ore. They 


are flushed with the Truman victory of 
every- 


Nov. 2, and act as though they will soon run 
thing from the White Hou down... : 

By the time the next session of Congress is over 
the country, including the CIO, will know who 


really runs the USA. But to paraphrase a remark 


* 


. of Philip Murray's at recent 
session of the CIO’s executive 
board, elections will come and 
elections will go but the 
CIO stays on. The delegates 
may turn the convention 
into a blowout and adjourn with 
full confidence that henceforth it 
will be sunshine and honey for 
labor. Or they can take the view 
the CIO more than ever will need 
its full united and vigorous 

strength if it expects to collect on the votes it mo- 

bilized for the 81st Congress, 


| * 
* 


IT 1S IDLE TO speculate on the possibility of 
bringing together the right and left wing on either 
support or rejection of the Marshall Plan or the 
third party. The differences on those questions are 
deepseated and won’t be bridged so soon. But it 
is possible to have teamwork in the CIO despite 
those differences, provided, of course, some sober- 
minded people get the upper hand in the CIO’s 


right wing. 
2 * 


FOREIGN POLICY: The right wing majority 
will go the whole hog in reaffirming its support 
of the Marshall Plan. But there are a whole series 
of practical problems that require action upon which 
the entire CIO could have unanimity: on support 
of new state of Israel and insisting on its original 
partition boundaries; demanding democracy in 
Greece and an end of persecution of trade union 
leaders; protesting any ties with Franco Spain and 
demanding fulfillment of FDR's wartime treaties, 
support of new moves, like a Vinson mission, towards 
arriving at an agreement with the USSR and an 
end to the cold war. 

. 0 

UNITY: The left-right differences may be sharp 
and unbridgable for a long time, but, if such diver- 
gent forces are to pull together, then the CIO's 
organizational structure and constitutional guaran- 
tees must be rigidly enforced. Those include the 
guarantee of autonomy for affiliates and an iron- 
clad guarantee they will not suffer raids from sister 


unions. Equally basic in this respect is the right 
of affiliated unions, and their leaders, to express/ 


views as they or their organizations see fit. With- 
out such guarantees it is impossible to have mutual 
agreement and action on anything and the CIO 
is bound to remain a crisscross of warring factions 
and unions. 

Ss 


POLITICAL ACTION: Those who think the 
Democratic Party could become the “liberal” party 
of the country and those who are for the third 
party, won't see eye to eye. But is there any reason 
why the convention cannot reaffirm the CIO's stand 
for absolute independence of the CIO as such of 
any political party—and mean it? Under such a 
stand affiliates or individuals would be free to fol- 
low the dictates of their own politica] conscience 
and still unite on a campaign of pressure upon ALL 
parties for the things labor wants. 


LEGISLATIVE: The CIO will undoubtedly draw 
up.a series of resolutions embodying its expectations 
from the 8lst Congress. It is safe to assume that 
the demand for immediate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law will top the list. If the right wing 
really favors repeal] and restoration of the Wagner 
Act without any gimmicks and affidavits tagged 
on; if they favor the rest of the social program, 
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By Max Gordon 
The overpowering impression 


you 


Wall Street can still kick up a 

fuss, perhaps even start another 
out-of desperation — though 

his is not inevitable—but it can- 


least factor in contribut- 
this feeling were the events 


The only city I visited, there 
Prague, but it was clear that 
this most recently established 
democracy, the revolution 
is irreversible and Socialism well 
en its way. It is even further con- 
solidated in the other eastern Eu- 
ropean lands, 

Whatever opposition still exists 
in Czechoslovakia is scattered, un- 
organized, and confined to the mid- 
die and upper classes. The work- 
ingclass and the bulk of the pea- 
santry, as well as much of the in- 
tellectual stratum, are solidly be- 
hind the revolution. 

* 

IN WESTERN EUROPE, Com- 
munist leaders expect sharp eco- 
nomic struggles in the near future 
as the Marshall Plan continues to 
demoralize their economies and to 
compel lower living standards for 
the workers, which are near starva- 
tion levelt today. 


The economic effects of the 
Marshall Plan are thus blocking 
consolidation of imperialist power 
in the west European nations, and 
beginning to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Social Democrats, lead- 
ing agents of the imperialists, 
among the workers. 


Czech Workers’ 
Conditions. 


Of the six nations I visited — 


France, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Czrechoslovakia—only 
in the last are the conditions of 
the workingclass and ntry 
better than they were the 
war. 

The Czech worker today lives 


better than the Belgian, French, or 


Danish worker, which is a reversal 
of the pre-war situation, though 


A Czech worker receives about 
$20 to $25 a week in American 


terms, which is about the wage of 


a worker in the west European 
lands. But where food prices in 
the west are just about ai the 
same level as in the U.S. (higher 
in France and Belgium), Czech 
food prices are fantastically lower. 
There is rationing and price con- 
trol at pre-war levels in Prague, 
and the government means it. 


You can get a quart of milk for 
the equivalent of five cents: a 
pound of bread for five cents: a 
pound of potatoes for two cents; 
beef from 26c to 35c, depending on 
the grade. Eggs, however, are high, 
about 72c a dozen. 


You can get a good restaurant 
meal—tliterally from soup to nuts— 
tor Joc, including the 12 percent 
service charge. The same meal 
costs from $1.50 to $2.50 anywhere 
in western Europe. 

The worker gets the same sort of 
meal in his factory canteen for the 
equivalent of 12c, and he can get 
two such meals a day. All children 
get free milk three times a week. 

* 
A SHORTAGE of industrial 


side to make up for a disastrous 
drouth in 1947 

n worker cannot buy enough 
because they are not avail- 
the Dutch or Danish or 


there is still much he cannot get. 


1947. But where the 


worker spare cash which he wants 


to spend for better living but which 
he cannot yet achieve. 

But he is far better off for food 
than the other workers mentioned, 
and even more important, his po- 
sition is constantly impreving while 
the west European workers are suf- 
fering continual deterioration in 
their standards, 


The new five-year plan, plug the 
joint planning of Czech ecomomy 
and those of other east European 
lands will greatly strengthen them 
all 


Effects of the 
Marshall Plan 


In earlier articles, I made the 
following points about the economic 
and political effectg of the Mar- 
shall Plan, and showed how they 
worked in each country visited: 

® Rapidly expanding military 
budgets, demanded by the U. S. as 
part of its world military plan, are 
causing runaway inflation and are 
forcing iurther cuts in consump- 
tion by the already-impoverished 
peoples. 

e Shifts to armament making 
have compelled cuts in production 
of industrial goods for rehabilita- 
tion and for export thereby forcing 
increased exports or reduced m- 
ports in needed food and consumer 
goods. 


® Food and fuel subsidies are be- 


"ing eliminated and price ceilings 


either jacked up or ended alto- 
gether, while wage ceilings remain 
Static. All this is a part of the 
plan to cut national consumption 
So as to provide for armament and 
to “stabilize” finances. 


In some countries, consumer 
goods from the U. S. are flooding 
a domestic market which has been 
supplied by native industry, caus- 
ing a shut-down of the native in- 
dustry and large-scale unemploy- 
ment. 


© The U. S. has forced western 
Europe to forego reparations in the 


form of basic machinery from Ger- | 


many and refuses to send such ma- 
chinery to these countries from the 
U. S., thereby keeping production 
low. 

Trade with eastern Europe is 
limited by the terms of the Mar- 
shall Plan, which prohibita as ex- 
port to these countries all products 
labelled war potential. This compels 
the west European nations to de- 
pend on the U. S. for trade, mean- 
ing they can export chiefly raw ma- 
terials and food instead of indus- 
trial goods and must import Amer- 
ican products at high prices, This 
is turning them into colonial hin- 
terlands of the U. 8. 


Added to this, there is increasing 
bitterness, even on the part of the 
business elements, as they see west- 
ern Germany being reconstructed 
rapidly with the aid of American 
machine imports while their econo- 
mies flounder through lack of 
modern machinery, 


The Marshall Planners will shout 
“Communist propaganda” at these 
charges. But they are being con- 
firmed daily by such rabid backers 
of the Plan as the strident, arch- 
hypocritical New York Times in a 
series of cautiously-worded tech- 
nical articles repeating virtually 
every claim made here. 

“Some leading Eurepean experts,” 
said a TIMES article last Saturday, 


“have said that . . . rearmament on 


the scale expected would. destroy 
hopes ef continuing United States 
recovery aid in sufficient measure. 
to achieve the goals set for 1952. 
Thus there has risem the question 
whether . .. the United States should 
underwrite European recovery as a 
way of ensuring peace er abandon 
this policy in faver of a rearma- 
ment plan. 


Note the alternatives placed here: 
economic recovery or rearmament! 
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The Inside Story of 
The Handkerchief Plot 


By Milton Howard 

12 have written me to com- 
ment on Victor Riesel. He runs a col- 

umn for the New York Post on labor. I 

am told that it is syndicated now in scores 


of newspapers including some of the most 
rabid anti-labor sheets in the nation. They love 
hie stuff. 

IK is difficult to know where to begin with a 
writer like Riese). He is plainly a sort of junior 
Westbrook Pegler. Each genera- 
tion produces at least one such Be 
journalist. The older ones, like 
Pegler, become too naked in their 
infamy. New and younger ones =. 
must take their places. Then, they 
too are replaced as they wear out 
their disguises. „ 

Riesel's formula does not differ 
much from Pegler’s. His wrinkle § 
is to sing the praises of certain | 
fake “Socialist” labor leaders like 
David Dubinsky. Otherwise, Riczel's main job is to 
depict the trade unions as a racket, and to pump 
into the unions the opium of anti-Communist hys- 
teria. 


HYSTERIA is his specialty. On slow days, when 
he has no news, Riesel invariably comes up to the 
surface with one of his hot-from-the-oven revela- 
tions about Communists in the unions. He has dis- 
covered a remarkable social phenomenon—that the 
standards of decency, accuracy, and credibility don’t 
have to be observed if you are discussing “Commu- 
nists.” No one will check on you. Hence, most of 
Riesel’s inventions with regard to the Communists 
are masterpieces of absurdity. 

Here is a sort of model of the way he operates: 


By Wictor Weasel 


I’ve tracked it down! I nearly got killed! The 
Communists followed me! But I've got it for you! 
Hold your seats, Mr. and Mrs. America! Here it is 
straight from the shoulder! It’s about handkerchiefs, 
Im talking about! 


What is a handkerchief? To a patriotic American, 
it is a sort of rag to keep the nose clean. But the 
Communists are different. To them a handkerchief. 
ig a part of the class struggle which the Russian, 
Karl Marx, invented (I can prove he is a Russian 
once the Communists stop following me). Hold on 
tight now! We are coming to the nastiest “diktat” 
from the Kremlin yet unearthed. 


It begins in Quagmire, Long Island. I have reason 
to.know (the FBI let me see its records) that there 
has been an infiltration of Communists in Quagmire 
[Communists never go any place or join anything; 
they always infiltrate“ J. 


But why, you will ask, did they pick Quagmire? 
If you ask them (and why should I ask them any- 
thing when they might tell me?) they will tell you 
that they were born in Quagmire and live there 
because they like it that way. But don’t be a fellow- 
traveler or an innocent. Lenin taught them te plan 
everything! They couldn’t just have been born in 
Quagmire by accident. I have found out why. The 
Easily-Filled Handkerchief Corporation has its stra- 
tegle factory in Quagmire! 

Do you get it? It’s colossal! It’s a masterpiece of 
revolutionary strategy as outlined by Zhdanov be- 
fore he “died” [no one just dies in the Soviet Union; 
they die“ J. It seems that the girl operators in the 
Easily-Filled factory are thinking of asking for a 
raise. They threaten to cease the manufacture of 

kerchiefs. 

Here is where the Commies come in. Leave it to 
They pretend to sympathize with the desire 
girl operators to get a few more nickels to 

prices. But their real game is to stop 

the emergency production of handkerchiefs because 
know that a shipment of these rags is going 
Panama Canal and our precariously 

stretched all over the world. 

e noses of ovr back-te-the- 


in Iran, Iraq, China, Iceland, Syria, 
vital fortresses, they will demoralize our 


Why bother with the Constitution? 
Outlaw the Communist Party before we are choked 


+ im our own phiegm. ? 
* 
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DeGaulle. 3rd Alliance | 
Presage Strife in France 


By Joseph Starobin 


PARIS (By Cable).—The new session of the French Parliament got under way 
this week with a blare of anti-Communist hysteria which reminds an American of home 
and represents the only concrete achievement of the Marshall Plan thus far. 

Charges that the eight-week coal strike—and even the Communist Party itself— 
has been financed by the Cominform reflects the desperation of “third force,” whose own 
ruinous policies have led to its present ‘position and are impelling it steadily to open the 


way for DeGaulle. 

Consider the facts: Four million 
tons of coal were lost in October 
because the government refused to 
do what the private owners long ago 
would 2 do, that is, grant 
the legitimate grievances. 

The most important basin of Pas 
de Calais et Nord from which two- 
thirds of the coal comes is either 
not working or is completely dis- 
organized despite the occupation by 
the troops. I have been assured by 
Benoit Franchon, CGT Secretary, 
that miners who have returned to 
work in the secondary basins re- 
main solid with the union. 

HATRED of the government has 
risen and the militancy of miners, 
plus the solidarity of the population 


has brought the entire working class 


movement to a new, higher level. 
It is for this reason that the gov- 
ernment now proposes—unde2r the 
acreen of anti-Communism—to pass 
two measures which prescribe one 
to five years imprisonment for ac- 
tive or passive sabotage in nation- 
alized industries, a measure intend- 
ed to break inevitable future strikes. 

The Government's parliamentary 
situation has also worsened, even 
though the Catholic Republicans 
(MRP) decided last week to con- 
tinue to play cuckold in the coali- 
tion. In the upper house, collusion 
of the Socialists plus the De Gaul- 
lists at the expense of MRP will 
have given a potential dictator 
about 130 votes. 


With a majority of 161, it is pos- 
gible to block legislation coming 
from the Assembly which can only 
be passed over it if the government 
commands an absolute majority in 
the Assembly of 311. 


In other words, 16 Communist 
seats in the upper house can do 
much to determine relations be- 
tween the two houses. Moreover, 
without 186 Communist deputies in 
the lower house, the government 
will be hard pressed. This explains 
the anti-Communist rage of Jules 
Moch who finds that on a parlia- 
mentary plane the party of the 
workingclass also represents a for- 
midable obstacle. 
over, the brutal Anglo-American 
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far from expressing dismay at the 


decision to cheat France of the 
Ruhr while turning it over to Ger- 
man trustees for American capital 
has angered the people. They view 
with contempt the coalition’s com- 
plaint that it has been seduced by 
its allies when everyone knows that 
the seduction was entirely volun- 
tary and flows from the entire po- 
licy of subjecting France to the 
Marshall Plan. 

On top of all this was the firing 
on the Armistice Day Parade of war 
veterans. This, more than any other 
single event has aroused popular 
indignation. 

5 

THE COMMUNIST Central Com- 
mittee, meeting last Monday and 
Tuesday, expressed full confidence 
that the situation can be changed 
to favor the interests of the work- 
ers and France. Highest Communist 
officials with whom I have spoken, 


present assault on them, emphasize 
that “all quantitative conditions 
are maturing for a qualitative 
change.” The Communists oppose 
dissolution of the Assembly and new 


ing to cooperate with thpse depu- 
ties from other parties who com- 
prehend the present ruinous course. 

Meanwhile, De Gaulle on Wednes- 
day said he will not be satisfied 
with ministerial portofolios in gov- 
ernmental shifts which are expect- 
ed next week. He wants entirely 
new elections. 

De Gaulle played heavily on the 
sellout of France in the Ruhr and 
challenged the government to out- 
law the Communists if Jules 
Mochs’ charges are. true. Thus De 
Gaulle, while taking full advantage 
of the “third force” that plays into 
his hands, presses steadily for more 
concessions and tries to channelize 
popular discontent in his favor. And 
the coalition government, while 
pretending opposition to him, ac- 
tually does his work beforehand. 

All this is the prelude to a winter 
of bitter parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary battles, in which 
France’s Communists, apparently on 
the defensive—confidently expect to 
organize the resistance of the people 
against the union’s “third force“ and 
danger to the 9 from De 


general elections, while again offer - 


Gaulle. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


REPEAL- 


OR JUST A NEW LOOK’? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


this surge toward unionism with 
every weapon that money could buy. 


They set up spy systems to ferret 


out union men; they hired thugs 
and pulled their strings on the po- 
lice to beat down workers whom 
they forced out on strike. They 
bought off union leaders, set up 
company unions, or sent their spies 
into bona-fide unions to break them 
from within. 


They set up vigilante outfits to 
raid union meetings, or established 
employer assocjations to spread the 
anti-union line around everywhere. 
And they cried “racketeers” and 
“Communists” at union leaders. 


The Wagner Act sought to re- 
strain the brutality of the bosses. It 
labeled some of their practices 
“unfair” and prohibited them. The 
boss couldn’t fire a worker who 
joined a union; he couldn't refuse to 
deal with recgonized unions which 
the majority of his employes 
wanted; he couldn’t set up company 
unions. 

The act recognized the “inequality 
of Bargaining power” between the: 
workers and bosses, and it estab- 
lished that the major cause of 
strikes was the employers’ refusal to 
bargain. 

Once adopted, the act gave or- 
ganized labor some defense against 
the bosses. With the sustained 
struggle that forced the creation 
of the act, and the act itself, 
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funions mushroomed throughout the 
country. 
* 

FOR TEN YEARS before its heart 
was finally torn out by the Taft- 
Hartleyites, the Wagner Act was 
under constant attack by the Na- 
tional Associaton of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
moneyed utilities and the giant in- 
dustrial outfits. 

These big business moguls tried to 
amend the act in every Congress. 
The 80th Congress was their baby, 
anc they succeeded. They rammed 
through the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments that gave them their op- 
portunity to reintroduce every evil 
union-busting practice outlawed by 
the Wagner Act. 


These same die-hards are natural- 
ly for Truman’s proposals for a 
Taft-Hartley law with a different 
name. A rose under any other name 
smells just as sweet to them. 

To the workingman, it still stinks, 
anyway you want to put it. 


College-Owned Stores 


Not Tax Free 

Business property owned by tax- 
free educational institutions, The 
Worker has learned, are not them- 
selves free from municipal and 
school real estate taxes. 

A previous Worker story gave the 
mistaken impression that Lit Bros., 


— owned by the University of Penn- 


sylvania, and Gimbels, owned by a 
group of colleges and universities, 
did not have to pay local real estate 
taxes. It remains true that these 
two department stores reduce their 
federal income. tax substantially 


through the device of university 
ownership. 


* 


— 


Smithsonian to 
Get Kitty Hawk 


HALIFAX, N. S., Nov. 17 (UP).— 
The Wright brothers’ historic plane, 
“Kitty Hawk,” was travelling by sea 
today on the next to last lap of its 
journey from London to the Smith- 


Non-Jews.in the Army of Israel 


This is the first 5 showing the —— (non-Jews from 
Galilee) who are fighting the Arabs with the Army of Israel. They 
helped defeat Fauzi Kaujki’s troops. 


By Michael Singer 


the late Mayor LaGuardia rode 
roughshod over the machine. Fran- 
kenthaler’s margin of 664 votes over 
the Democratic John M. Mullen’s 
jumped to 1,100 when the out-of- 
town mail ballots were counted. 

Loss of this $2,000,000 patronage- 
dispensing post, perennially a Tam- 
many feedbag, has embittered local 
Democrats to the point where their 
smiles over Truman’s victory look 
like plastic surgery. Their hearts 
were in the Surrogate—and no other 
Democratic victory here or  else- 
where can make up for hungry 
Tammany lawyers. 

The Surrogate results showed 
304.858 for Frankenthaler, 304,194 
for Mullen and 97,418 votes for the 
American Labor Party candidate 
John O. Rogge, former Assistant 
US. Attorney General. Had the 
Democrats accepted a coalition 
based on principle with the ALP, 
they would have elected Mullen 
overwhelmingly and strengthened 
their chances for 1949. 

The Rogge vote was the balance 
of power in New York County elec- 
tlons and Mayor O’Dwyer knows 
that. With an eye on the 1949 
mayoralty race and another on the 
US. Senate in 1950, the mayor is 
troubled further over @ new series 
of state investigations into Tam- 
many shenanigans which an em- 
bittered Gov. Dewey is reported 
contemplating. 

* 

THERE IS A STRONG RUMOR 
that Dewey, vindictive over his de- 
feat, still burning with political 
ambition, would like nothing better 
than to open all his Albany guns 
on the O’Dwyer Administration. 

The forced recount by Tammany 
over the Surrogate last week has 
enhanced this possibility, observers 
Say. 

City Hall also has the problem 
of winning back huge sections of 
Italian-American voters who show- 
ed their resentment over O’Dwyer’s 
rejection of Judge Valente as choice 
for Surrogate in favor of Mullen. 
In solid Democratic districts Ital- 
lan-Americans went down the line 
for Democrats but split away for 
Frankenthaler or Rogge. This de- 
fection, if not healed by 1949, could 
doom O’Dwyer’s hopes for reelec- 
tion. 

The big fly in Tammany’s oint- 
ment, however, is Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonlo and the American Labor 
Party. The ALP ruined Tammany’s 


hopes for a Surrogate and Marc's 
reelection te Oongress against a 


Tammany-GOP coalition convinced 
key sections of the Democratic ma- 
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Tammany Mulls Course 
Atter Surrogate Vote 


The election of former Supreme Court Justice Republi- 
can George N. Frankenthaler to the Surrogate Court—re- 
affirmed in a recount last week—was the most decisive de- 


feat suffered by Tammany since® 


* 


conciliation is the better part of 
valor. 

City Hall observers expect a series 
of raproachement proposals by 
Tammany toward the ALP. Despite 
the Democratic sweep on Nov. 2 
machine leaders here are not boast- 
ing of any sure thing in 1949—not 
with ALP opposition. 


They won't forget the Surrogate 
race for a long, long time, 


Polish Paper 
Totals Benefits 
Of New Regime 


WARSAW, (Telepress).—A suc~ 
cessful agricultural reform free 
universal education and rapidly 
developing socialized industry are 
some of Poland’s achievements un- 
der Socialism in the past four years, 
the newspaper Glos Ludu reports in 
an Armistice Day review. 


The capitalist era between the two 
world wars found Poland, despite its 
new independence, the puppet of im- 
perialist powers, isolated and dis- 
united. In that period less coal, fron, 
steel and corn were produced than 
during the last years of Poland’s 
partition. 


Today, despite the unprecedented 
devastation wrought by the Nazis, 
the people’s industries of Poland 
are producing much more coal, iron 
and steel than in prewar days. By 
the end of this year the total 
monthly output of grain will be 150 
percent higher than the prewar 
production. 


lsacson and Perry 
At Free Spain Rally 


PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphians 
will demand a complete break with 
Franco Spain at a rally in the 
Academy of Music Foyer, Deo. 32, 
at 8 p.m. 

Scheduled to speak are Leo “Isac- 
son and Jennings Perry, columnist 
for the New York. Star. 

Billed as a “Free Spain Rally,” 
the meeting is one of a world-wide 
series of meetings to be held dur~ 
ing the first week in December pro- 
testing support of Franco by the 
Western Powers. 

The rally is sponsored by the 
Spanish Refugee Appeal of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 


mittes, Tickets are 75 cents, 


( 0 dare 18 cents, 
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Truman Spurns Peace Talks, 
Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 


(Continued from Page 4) coated with Marshal] plan funds), 
confidence of the State Department governments have gone along with 
began writing articles stressing that the Washington-London line, but 
“economic aid is not enough.” Com- they have never been happy about 
ment obviously inspired by officials | It. \ 
in the state and defense depart-| These attitudes created certain 
ments argued strongly for a “re- obstacles to U. S. success in setting 
gional defense pact” in western Eu- Up 2 full-fledged anti-Soviet mili- 
rope, to be supplied with arms by tary alliance. And every move by 
the U. 8. Last June the Senate the USSR to achieve understanding 
adopted the Vandenberg resolution With the US had added to the hopes 
laying the basis for such a move. Of the peoples of Europe that the 
The first fruit of this policy was dispute could be settled without war, 


thus increasing pressure on West- 
the formation of the Western Union| ern European governments to co- 
at a meeting of representatives of operate in finding a peaceful solu- 
five powers at Brussels. Ostensibly 


tion. The danger“ lay in the pos- 
initiated by British Foreign Minister sibility that despite the Washington 
Ernest Bevin, it was well known 


plot, an atmosphere of peace and 
that the inspiration for it came 


cordiality would arise. 

What Marshall and Forrestal 
from Washington, The participating want is not an atmosphere of peace 
nations, besides Britain, were! and cordiality, but rather one of 

tension and crisis. Since this is 
Cee Metheriauds and! e way the Slate deseemenns 
. can build its North Atlantic “de- 
A joint military command called fense“ pact, the American people 
a Permanent Defense Organization“ can expect heightened war talk, new 
was established with Viscount Mont- anti-Soviet crises, and enlarged mil- 
gomery in charge, with its first job itary preparations. 
to provide an estimate of the amount| 


and fypes of military equipments cl 1331, USA-CIO 
Appeals for Help 


Negotiations between the State 
Department and the Western Union YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—In a 
printed appeal addressed to all 


proceeded quietly prior to the elec- 
tions. Since Noy. 2, the planning 
locals and members of the United 
Steeelworkers of America, the offi- 


has been more open and at faster 
cers of Republic Local 1331, Loungs- 


tempo. 
THE SCOPE of the military alli-| 

ance, according to plans here, will town, Ohio, set forth the case of 

be extended to include Norway, Den- their local which has just had all 

mark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal the local union officers and griev- 

in Europe. On this side of the At- - 4. eaten 

naoh „ 

to be full-fledged participants. trator place in control. | 
This actilon, the appeal states, 


Forrestal left for Europe shortly 
after the elections and on visits to was taken by James Griffith director 
of of Dist. 26, with the approval of 


London, Berlin and Paris, discussed | 

“technical” questions with Mont- a 
the Intrnaional officiers, the charges 
being that Mike Pochiro, president 


gomery and other military leaders. 

A conference between Under-Secre- 
of the Local was too militant on the 
picket line and that some of the 


tary of State Robert A. Lovett and 
representatives of the Western 
Union was tentatively set for Wash- 
ington during the coming week. officers wanted to vote for whom 
they saw fit to vote for: 
The appeal concludes by asking 
that in the interestes of de- 


Twice during the late summer the 
diplomats plotting the achievement 
mocracy in the union, that all locals 
go on record supporting the mem- 


of this alliance were jolted. First 

was in August when Soviet Premier 

Stalin agreed readily to a formula 

for the settlement of the Berlin 
bers of Local 1331, in their demands 
for reinstalling officers or holding 
new elections. 


WE INSURE DELIVERY 
OF PACKAGES 


10 YOUR FAMILY 


Ben n and his wife am The Worker delivered before breakfast Sunday. Bronx Commu- 
nists aré convinced that bringing the paper directly to the door of route-suDscribers early each morning 
will win thousands of new readers, 


Bronx Wins New Readers 
With Worker Home Deliveries 


Bronx County chalked up the score this week on the® 


growth of its home delfvery route system and the record 9 000 Worker 


looks good, according to Murray Geisler, Bronx County 
Press director. In a short period 
Subs Goal 
In E. Penna. 


af time nine routes have been estab- 
lished servicing over 700 readers 

PHILADELPHIA. — A campaign 

for 2,000 new subscribers to the 


daily,” Geisler reported. “These 
routes were built only through the 
Pennsylvania Worker is under way 
here, 


firm conviction of our entire County 
leadership that this method can out- 
The leadership of the Communist 
Party has issued a call for more 


| distance all other methods of mass 
distribution of the paper and bring 
in political rewards,’ he continued. nan 960 Communists $5 e 
“Already one route has netted four the drive by getting at least five 
subs each by Friday, Nov. 26. 
The call was made in a special 


recruits for one club.” 
Reader response has convinced 
communication to all Communist 
organizations from Phil Bart, East- 


Bronx County that this service of 

brin the Daily Worker and The 
one K ern Pennsylvania Communist chair- 
man, and Ed Strong, Philadelphia 


Worker directly to the door of the 
route- subscribers early each morn- County Communist chairman. 
On next Friday evening, Nov. 26, 


ing will bring thousands of readers 
all those who have secured five subs 


in the Bronx. 
or more will be special guests at a 


Declaring that routes are a way 
Jof stabilizing the circulation of the Press Builders’ dinner at the China 
asia House, 932 Race St. 


Daily Worker, Geisler said, “From D 
our experlence this method of work Worker and one of the 12 in- 
should be expanded and routes dicted Communist leaders, will 
should be established as a per-| speak. It will be his first Phila- 
manent apparatus everywhere. Our] delphia appearance in many 
goal is 1,200 new readers by the first Arx. 


nas tan ose ote es . UE Locul Asks — 


our paper,” he continued, “and we 
are convinced we can meet our 

THREE: RIVERS, -Mich.—CIO 
Flectrical Workers here have asked 


— —— 
helps lots in seeing that every 
householder who orders daily de- 
livery of The Worker gets his 
copy. County Press Director Mur- 
ray Geisler says home delivery can 
outdistance all other methods of 
mass distribution of the paper, 
is plugging for 1,200 new readers 
by the end of the year. 


— 


maneuver, to send Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson to Moscow for talks with 
Stalin. 

As Marshall and Forrestal recog- 
nize, the plan now faces its most 
serious threat. The Soviet press, 
by its welcome to a Washington re- 
port that Truman planned to visit 
Stalin, indicated to all Europe that 


goal.” 


Leaving the Mount 


10 cover home delivery routes with the Daily Worker. 


Eden headquarters of the Communist Party 


7 


Nime routes 


Madden Pledges T-H Repealer 


GARY, Indiana—Ray 
re-elected to a fourth tty — 
Congressman from the first Con- 
gressional District of Indiana with} 
the highest plurality he ever re- 
ceived, declared in post-election 


2 t task in 
S be to work 2 


en, the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
It is expected that Madden, who 
had been endorsed by the Propres- 
sive Party of Lake County, would 
take a place second in command 


0 Rep. Lesink! the House Labor 


President Truman to prove his ex- 
pressed opposition to Taft Hartley- 
ism by coming to the aid of the 
striking West Coast longshoremen. 


Local 922, UE, representing work- 
rs of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
unanimously voted last week to 
send a donation to the longshore- 
men and to point out to President 
Truman that his own election prom- 
ises require action against the 
waterfront bosses who are using 
Taft Hartleyism to attack the 
unions. 


Battle Higher 
Utility Costs 


DETROIT.—Forced by the pres- 
sure of citizens, Detroit city of- 
ficials and other municipalties are 


phone and gas rates okayed by 
a Republican - controlled Michigan 
Public Service Commission. The 
telephgme increase will take $8,127,- 
000 out of the pockets of telephone 
users. . 

A similar huge sum will accrue to 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
if the increase okayed by the MPSC 
is allowed to go through. The gas 
company’s proposed increase would 


| 


— nal Hapids and Balding 


pressure (pressure which is sugar- 
| WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE ‘PUMPKIN 


moving to stop increases in tele- 


the Russian government was willing 
to meet the U. S. more than half 


way in establishing a secure world 


peace, 

In addition, President Herbert V. 
Evatt (Australia) of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and Gen- 
eral Secretary Trygve Lie directed 
a formal appeal to the U. S., Britain, 
France and the USSR, to begin im- 
mediate discussions” to solve the 
Berlin question. 

Lastly, European public opinion 
ts extremely desirous of seeing a 
face-to-face talk between the Amer- 
icans and the Soviets. Under U. S. 
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THOSE ‘DUMB’ FIGHTERS 


BURIED DOWN UNDER in the unimportant dot- 
and-dash end of a Broadway gossip column was an item 


about Maxie Rosenbloom. Maxie hadn’t been in a drunken 
brawl nor was he getting divorced for the teenth time nor was he 
cavght smoking reefers or doing any of the hundred ard one things 
@ guy usually does to warrant column respect from the gossip recorders. 
Nope. Maxie, once light-heavy champion of the world, simply knocked 
three guys kicking for hurling anti-Semitic barbs at him. 

To the person who gets his facts“ tram the Big Press, this might 
sound like an almost unbelievable event, almost fiction. Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, the “boob,” the semi-literate, the jerk who kills the Kings Eng- 
lish, having enough brains to resent and do something about an anti- 
Semite! Why it hardly adds up! 

Now I don’t happen to know Refenbloom personally. But 
I can tell you that he was a skilled.patty-cake sort of boxer 
who was good enough to own the 175-pourd title for a number of 
years but who hardly made ring history. He had a penchant for 
tapping guys with little harmless push-punches and hence his nick- 
mame. Despite some obvious leftovers uf his trade, the flattened nose 
and cauliflower ears, Maxie had better than average skill at avoiding 
heavy punishment. On a night when he was less inclined to belliger- 
ency than usual, his title passed along to Bob Olin. It was one of the 
less momentous change-of-championships that have gone into the 
ring record books. 


MAXIE HAD a quick tongue, some of the comic flair and a cute 
pleasing personality that gave everyone a tickle. He was a ratural for 
the movies and nite-club trade. So he went west after retiring from 
the ring to ply his trade as a laugh-provoker. Whef the work wasn't 
too steady on the West Coast, Maxie would get into some sort of shape, 
usually a steam bath and rubdown, and pick up a few pennies by 
boxing the ears off of some up-and-coming talent. The talent was 
such that it hardly represented any sort of threat for even the semi- 
retired likes of Rosenbloom. There was enough skill left in the old 
boy to handle them with ease. 


Remember when a California heavyweight was being touted as a 
future test for Joe Louis’ crown? A young man named Bob Nestell? 
Maxie deserted the Kleigs and nite-club circuit just long enough to 
outbox the trunks off that youngster. When California scribes im- 
mediately applied the inevitable lagic of that decision and began 
clamoring for a Roosevelt- Louis match, Maxie then and there 
decided he was carrying this comeback thing too far. “Me fight Louis?” 
Maxie grinned and made his retirement official. He wasn’t ever dumb. 


SOME TIME LATER he hooked up a vaudeville routine with 
another ex-champ, the big bad Baer who also owned the temperament 
and talent for nite club comics. This other Maxie also had more in- 
telligence than the glib slick scribes of my profession cared to credit 
him with. Baer had no love for prize-fighting. Early in his career he 
had the unfortunate experience of having heaped such right-handed 
ferocity on Frankie Campbell that the unfortunate victim died shortly 
thereafter. Maxie’s mauling of Ernié Schaaf later led to Ernie’s death 
after a fight with Primo Carrera. Primo’s punches had nothing to 
do with it. Baer had left the wounds and Primo simply opened them 
for the first and last time. 


So it was that Baer could work up no real love or discipline for a 
business whose harsh cruelties he all to well recognized. But Maxie 
had the physique and sock which calculated to bring him an income 
unlike he ever figured to get cutting up the steaks in his father’s 
butcher shop. For whatever the fight game could bring him in the 
way of financial reward, Maxie milked it dry. But he never forgot its 
dangers. He never forgot the innocent part he had necessarily played 
in the tragic deaths of Campbell and Schaaf. Much later in Baer’s 
career when that situation could have reversed itself in thé ring with 
a young upcoming Louis, the older Maxie took the final fourth-round 
count on one knee. 


Questioned about it later in his dressing room, Baer frankly told 
off the cynics. “Sure, I could have gotten up again. But what for? 
Louis would have kept right on knocking me down and there was 
nothing I could have done about it.” To be killed in the ring was not 
the logic of Max Baer, who like his present nite-club partner, Maxie 
Rosenbloom, never fel“ the price of a ticket entitled anyone to see 
some fighter’s brains permarently scrambled. 


LAST YEAR when deaths in the ring piled up in sordid succession, 
Baer added a post-script to his feelings on this matter. He told all 
who would listen that it’s a criminal shame the way unfit fighters are 
allowed in the ring, other guys terribly overmatched, men sent to a 
hazy punch-drur.k future or sudden brain concussion death. 


No, Max Baer was never dumb, never fit into the dese-and-dem 
pattern concocted by superficial sportswriters who throw this false 
picture of prizefighters over the profession as a whole. How different 
is this from the equally vicious lie about the “dumb uneducated fac- 
tery workers” ... etc? 

Nor do I have to remind you how this lie works for Negro fighters. 
If a Negro boxer doesn’t play Uncle Tom for the promoters, word is 
passed around in the press that he’s “arrogant.” If he doesn’t “Yessir” 
everyone to death in his dressing room, he is “sullen.” If he manages 
his own affairs instead of letting some leech cut him up a million 
different ways, he is “deceitful” and can’t be trusted. 

But no matter Negro or white, Italian, Jewish or Irish, it’s almost 
unheard of to paint the prizefighter in simple honest hue. 
and-dose roughnecks. Never ordinary kids off the 
west farms working at a cruel and sordid trade in the hopes of crash 
ing through to the top and a piece of security against the dead- 


With most major college 
teams heading into the last or 


next-to-last Saturday of foot- 
ball, it’s time again to yank up the 
curtain on the annual Bowl stage. 

The post-season Bowl game fad 
has grown to such a point that this 
year 22 games with ‘probable at- 
tendance in excess of 800,000 have 
been arranged from Thanksgiving 
Day through to New Year’s Day. 
That record total will include games 
in every section of the nation but 
New England, with crowds rang- 
ing from 90,000 in the grandaddy 
Rose Bowl game at Pasadena, Call- 
fornia, down to a few scattered 
thousands in some of the lesser ex- 
travaganzas. 

Many of the opponents for the 
games already have been selected, 
but for the major attractions the 
final lineup won't be determined 
until after this week’s games in 
which conference and sectional 
honors will be at stake. However, 
under no circumstances will the na- 
tion’s three top teams, Michigan, 
Notre Dame, and Army, indulge in 
any kind of post season competi- 
tion. . 

Michigan Big Nine champs, are 
denied a repeat trip to the Rose 
Bowl under terms of the pact be- 
tween its conference and the Pa- 
cific Coast loop. Army and Notre 
Dame are flatly opposed to post- 
season competition. 

5 

EXCLUDING THESE titans, the 
most likely lineup for the major 
new year’s day games as of today 
appears to be California vs. North- 
western in the Rose Bowl, Tulane 
vs. North Carolina in the Sugar, 
Michigan State vs. Oklahoma in the 
Orange, and Clenson vs. Southern 
Methodist in the Cotton. 

The arrangement of opponent 
follows a set plan in two of the 
bowls, the Rose and Cotton. The 
Rose match this year will be be- 
tween the Pacifico champion, either 
California or Oregon, and the sec- 
ond place team in the Big Nine, 
probably Northwestern, with Ohio 
State or Minnesota, still having 
outside chances. 

. 

THE SOUTHWEST CONFER- 
ENCE champion automatically is 
the Cotton Bowl chance and that 
team is almost certain to be South- 
ern Methodist. The host team in- 
vites the guest and Clemson, the 
only major unbeaten, untied team 
at this writing would be an ex- 
cellent choice. 

* 

THE SUGAR BOWL feels warm- 
ly toward home town Tulane, beaten 
only once this season, while North 
Carolina, with sparkling Charley 
Justice as the attraction, has had 
the inside track as the guest op- 


which annually comes up with a 
thriller, has made no commitments 
but Oklahoma and Michigan Stafe 
have by far the top records of 
teams which its sponsors have 
scouted. Such a match between 
rugged, powerful teams might well 
be the best of the day. 


ponent all year. The Orange Bowl, 


Those Mad Mad Bowl 
Games Coming Up 


BOWL | 
Rose, Pasadena, Cal. 


Sugar, New Orleans 
Orange, Miami 

Cotton, Dallas 

Shrine, San Francisco 
Gator, Jacksor.ville, Fla. 
Dixie, Birmingham; Ala. 
Sun, El Paso, Tex. 
Harbor, San Diego, Cal. 
Delta, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wake 


Texas Mines-Dayton 
Fresno State-Colo. A&M 
Wm. & Mary-Utah 


BOWL LINEUPS—CROWDS 


Probable lineup of teams for Bowl football games: (All games on 


New Year’s Day unless otherwise designated) : 
; PROBABLE OPPONENTS 
California-North western 


Tulane-North Carolina 
Michigan State-Oklahoma 
Clemson-Southern Methodist 
East-West All Stars 
Georgia-Kansas 


ATTENDANCE 
90,000 


83,000 
61,332 
67,245 
60,000 
35,000 
45,000 
18,000 
15,000 
28,000 


Forest-Texas Tech. 


Profi 


By Scorer 


manager. Red was standing 


Manager Rolfe 


le of 


It's going to be harder than the dickens to root against 
the Detroit Tigers next summer, now that Red Rolfe is their 


on the platform at Boston's 


evening when the special World 
Series train for Cleveland failed to 
show up for two“ hours. We were 
talking about the firing of Bucky 
Harris by the Yankees and rumors 
that Casey Stengel would succeed 
Bucky. There's the man who 
should lead the Yanks,” said some- 
one. 

Red blushed. “Aw, now.” he caid 
—or something like that. For Rolfe 
is a rare person in baseball. He ac- 
tually studied at Dartmouth, came 
out with a solid education as well 
as athletic honors. Soft-spoken, he 
possesses not only an above aver- 
age vocabulary but knows how to 
use it. He is an omnivorous reader 
of good books, with an innate old 
fashioned democratic philosophy 
guiding his thoughts and actions. 
In one rgspect, he is fairly unique 
among ball players—he never uses 
profanity. ... 


Halling from an old colonial town 
in New Hampshire, Red comes from 
town meeting country, and it is 
likely that he will run the Tigers in 
just that way, bringing out the best 
in every player, putting men on 
their own honor rather than dicta- 
ting to them as so many managers 
do. | 
As a Yankee, Rolfe was the per- 
fect example of an otherwise 
imaginary type—the Yankee cham- 
pion of the 30’s. There were, of 
course, many such Yankees, who 
possessed an artist’s pride in their 
work afield. They were ball players 
| who loftily wore collars and neck- 
ties, who visited the custom tailor. 
They lived together in harmony, 
spending off-hours planning how to 
win games. Red’s third base play 
was so smooth as to be unnotice- 
able, but he had perfected it by 
careful application. He studied bat- 
ters and played them with almost 


Trinity Place station on that bleak®— 


RED ROLFE 


base-running, too, were products 
not only of his physical skill, but 
of his mental agility. Not a great 
hitter, he often led the league in 
doubles because he knew which 
outfielders could be depended upon 
to give him an extra stride or two 
in fielding the ball. He could hit to 
all fields, but was especially talent- 
ed in the art of hitting behind the 
runner, thus adding to the club’s 
run total. 

Red was an especial ingpiration to 
younger players, above all to Char- 
lie Keller, a shy, modest fellow for 
all his King Kong sobriquet. Keller 
spent many hours with Red during 
his freshman year as a Yankee, 
learning much about play and join- 
ing Red in discussions of public 
affairs. 

It’s our belief that Red will be a 
huge success as a pilot and that his 
managerial career, which began 30 
unexpectedly the other day, will 


magical accuracy. His hitting and 


continue for many long years. 


Abe Greene, commissioner of the 
National Boxing Association, hopes 
to e a financial settlement 
this week between Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott and the Tournament of Cham- 
pions. | 

The T. of C. guaranteed Walcott 
$50,000 and $5,000 training expenses 
to fight Gus Lesnevich on the Mar- 
cel Cerdan-Tony Zale card at Jer- 


sey City last September. Lesnevich|cinnati Monday night, will open 


Robinson are training at Green- 
wood Lake for their non-title bout 
at Jersey City, Dec. 9. Belloise is 
at the New Jersey end of the lake, 
and Robinson at the New York end. 
Joe Baksi also is training on the 
lakes New Jersey shore for his 
Madison Square Garden fight with 
Ezard Charles, Deo. 10. Charles, 
who stopped Walter Hafer at Cin- 


training quarters at Summit, N. J., 
in a few days. 
FETHERWEIGHT CHAMPION 
Sandy Saddler has the following 
engagements lined up: Boston, Nov. 
: Cleveland. Dec. 6; Madison 


What’s New On the Fite Fronts... 


Charlie Johnston plans another 
South American campaign for Sad- 
dler after the holidays. 

JOE GARFIELD, manager of 
Vern Lester—rugged San Francisco 
welterweight — issued an informal 
challenge to Kid Gavilan of Cuba 
for a winner-take-all fight in New 
York “or any other city.” 

ROLAND LA STARZA, a student 
at City College, is. one of New 
York’s more promising young 
heavies. He has won 27 straight 
pro fights. . . . Willie Pep, ex-fea- 
ther champ, also is vacationing in 
Florida before beginning training 
for his return title bout with Sandy 


Square Garden, Dee. 17. Manager 


Saddler at the Garden in February. 


SIX TO THE GOVERNOR—Behind this dleegation of Negro and white leaders are hundreds of Texans 


demanding an end to plantation brutality ‘against farmworkers. 


Urge Governor's Action on Man 


Who Injured Negro Farm Worker 


AUSTIN, Texas.—Hundreds of Texans have petitioned Gov. Beauford Jester for 


immediate action to “end brutality against the Negro people,’ 


and have forced an admis- 


sion from him that plantation-owned Tom Moore of Navasota “should be tried.” Moore 


brutally beat the Negro farm worker, © 


John Roé, for wanting to leave the 
huge Moore plantation to take his 
sick infant to a doctor. 


John Roe has not yet fully re- 
covered the use of his broken arm, 


but Moore has never been arraigned 
on charges by state or local officials, 
and the whole plantation owner— 
Parole Board scandal exposed by 
this case remains uninvestigated. 

| * 


4 DELEGATION of white and 


Negro Texans led by San Antonio |‘ 
civil leader John Inman forced Gov- 
ernor Jester to agree that, although 
his administration has done nothing, 
Moore “should be tried.” The Gov- 
ernor would specify no actions that 
he intended to take, however, to 
bring Roe’s attacker to justice. 

Nor would he ‘comment on the 
delegation’s demand — backed by 
hundreds of signatures on petitions 
from all parts of the —— 


—Z— 


the Governor set up a committee, 
to include representatives of organ- 
ized labor and the Negro people, 
which shall investigate the entire 


system under which prisoners like 


Roe are ‘released’ into a life of 
actual peonage on plantations.” 

Mr. Inman is chairman of a state- 
wide Roe-Ingram Defense Commit- 
tee, which has also demanded. of 
the Governor of Georgia that he 
unconditionally pardon the Ingram 
family. 


Two Strike Leaders 
Get Year in Prison 


LURAY, Va. (FP).—Two organizers for the Interna- 


tional Fur and Leather Workers Union (CIO) were given 12- 
month jail sentences and fined by a Virginia court Nov. 11 


for allegedly violating an injunc-@— 


tion ‘against mass picketing. Twen- 
ty-three other union members re- 
ceived suspended sentences in the 
contempt proceedings. 

The court action came as the 
IFLWU continued its 6-month 
strike against the Virginia Oak 
Tannery, where workers aré seek- 
ing a wage increase and where the 
company, 
spokesman, is 
union.” 

The convicted organizers, Ne 
Kastrow and Bernard Woolis, have 
been handling the walkout. since 


“out to smash the 


June- 1, when 250 leather workers 


quit their jobs after negotiations 
} collapsed. They were found guilty 
under an injunction issued the first 


week of the strike. State troopers| . 


have ringed the plant ever since, 


protecting scabs who have been im- 


ported from farm areas. 


Judge Floridus 8. Crosby. also} 


found the unien guilty, of coptempt. 
He Withheld u penalty pending a 


1 0 


Dismiss Charges, 


Urges eye 


‘John Howard n, noted play- 
wright and one of the “Hollywood 


Ten” indicted for contempt by the 


Thomas Un-American Committee, 
has urged President Truman 
to acknowledge the fact that the 
people elected him, among other 
things, to “take steps to halt the 
drive toward thought control and 
- political ul persecution. eee 


according to a union} = 


1 55 


héaritig “to. ascertain 3 * 


5 * We ce te ehe- 
ws re ai obi alk ta othe! 


| 


The South in Struggle 
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Communist Record in South 


is Old and Honorable One 

By Sam Hall 

Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 

A DESPERATE mother in Chattanooga, Tenn., some 


15 years ago turned wildly for help. Her son—really 
just a child—along with eight other lads, had been given 
what passed for a trial and sentenced to death in Scotts- 


boro, Ala. This mother went to her employer, a white man. 
He couldn’t help. But he told her, “I don’t want to have anything 
to do with them, but if I were in your shoes, I'd ask the Communists 
to help me.” 

Thus 15 years ago the Communists in the South had established, 
even before Scottsboro, a reputation for 3 | 


working class, Negro and white. 4 ek 

What happened when the Communists took a 55 

leading role in fighting against the frame- up of 

the nine young Negro boys at Scottsboro was heard ee 3S 

around the world. The lives of all nine were saves. 
. - * 2 Bee 

THIS UNDERLINES one aspect of what it | aa 
means to the South when the Justice Department ae 
indicts and brings to trial the 12 national leaders 
of the Communist Party on a frame-up. These are 5 5 
the men that Tom Clark accuses of organizing a a 
Party that advocates the use of force and violence | 
to overthrow our government. 8 
of the big business crowd are trying to outlaw the 1 
Communist Party. 

This means to the South, the party that, over the years since 
it was organized, has fought for full democratic rights not only for 
the Negro people but for all of the working people of the South. This 
attempt at outlawing the Communist Party is an attempt to smash 
the fight for ending the oppression of the Negro people in the South 
and overcoming the semi-colonial status that the Wall Street crowd 
has imposed on all the people of the South. 

- . > 

THAT BRINGS US around to another aspect of this frame-up.. 
Every worker knows that the Communists played a major and herolo 
role in organizing the big industries in the South during the thirties. 
Communists braved ‘some of the toughest company-dominated towns 
in the South to make.a breakthrough for the CIO organizing drive. 

Even before that, Communists rallied the unemployed masses in 
the South to fight for relief and for unemployed insurance. It was 
the Communists who gave leadership to these starving unemployed 
workers, Negro and white, in the great demonstrations in such cities 
as Houston and Atlanta and Birmingham in the early thirties. 

If the big business crowd can outlaw the Communist Party they 
can smash the trade union movement and they can move toward shift- 
ing all the burden of the coming depression (or economic crisis) upon 
the backs of the working people: This time they want the unem- 
ployed to be without fighting leaders. | 

Or take the fight for the right to vote for all southern working 
people. The Communists were the first to raise the demand for the 
repeal of the polltax and for fair registration laws and practices. The 
Wall Street crowd and their junior partners, the plantation land- 
lords, want to stop cold the growing fight for full voting democracy 
in the South. They aim at the Communists as the first major step 
in this fight. 


THE ATTEMPT to outlaw the Communist Party in the coming: 
trial of the 12 national leaders of the Communist Party is not. just 
aimed at this political party, as undemocratic as that is. Just as Hit- 
ler in Germany outlawed the Communists as the FIRST STEP in his 
drive against all the rights of the German people; so too the attempt 
to outlaw the Communist Party of the United States is a first step 
in taking away the rights of labor, the Negro. people and all others: 
who oppose Wall Street’s plans for profiteering, world plunder and 
World War III. 

What gall these big business stooges have! They accuse the Com- 
munist Party of advocating force and violence, when day in and day 
out the Communists in the South are struggling against the force 
and violence used against the Negro people and against the workers 
generally. | 


. „ 6 


WHEN IN A PERIOD of six weeks nine Negroes were shot and 
killed by members of Commissioner “Bull” Connor’s police force in 
Birmingham, it was the Communists who spoke out against this 
brutality along with wide groups of citizens. Conner chose to honor 
the Communist Party by saying that the fight against the police shoot- 
ings of Negro citizens was a Communist plot. Is this the kind of 
plots for which the United States Steel bosses of Birmingham (and 
the Federal Government) are moving against the Communist Party? 

Two of the 12 indicted’ leaders of our Party are from the South, 


Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., a fighting young Negro attorney of Atlanta, 


Ga., joined the Communist Party during the Scottsboro’ and Angelo 
Herndon civil liberties fights. Today he is a member of the city toun- 
cil of New York City, elected twice on the Communist ticket. ‘Henry 


Winston, a Negro born in Mississippi, who came up through the youth 


movement's fight for the people's needs, is today the national or- 


ganizational. secretary. of our Party. 


All of this together is why the people of the South must * 


and wire President Truman, demanding that this a against 


the Communists be dropped! 


Suburbanites Again 


Block Vet Housing 
*PHILADELPHIA—Abington 


“sl rownship, dominated by wealthy 


suburbanites, last week placed an- 
| other stumbimg block in the path 
ſot Veterans attempting to build low- 


cost homes in Rydal. 


"| rue township’ threatened to take 


S Fs NES 
Nat 


“legal actiem“ against the 183 vet- 


* prans because they have gone ahéad 
‘| P with their büiflding operations Witte ee 


ob ore périitisstors*"* > 
We*ices were tac*ed bend drr 


site of the building area warning 
that no permit had been obtained 
for the construction. 


The vets are organized into the 
American Veterans Housing Co- 
operative. They have been attempt- 
ing to build their homes on the eld 
Clement Newbold estate since last 


spring. : 
8 $1,000,000 
roe ibe ‘and 


The Cooperative 
5 0 * 
en fi at 


damage sult agaist i 
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Progressives Pla 
Will Spark People’s Drive to Realize Truman's. 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 


This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 
taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment: 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much 


in the way of healthy discussion. 
While the proceedings, in whicho— 


presentatives from the 48 states, 

uerto Rico and the District of Co- 
jumbia participated, were off the 
record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: : 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

Second, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. 

Third, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
small measure as a result of the 
elections. 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fal] into 
despair by reason of the 114 million 
yotes recorded for them, They de- 
cisively rejected the notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 

d solely by the publicly an- 
mounced vote. They regarded the 
vote for President Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. 

They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 

with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 
with emphasis on lower prices and 
housing.” 


IT WAS OVER the fulfillment 


* 


8 om „ 
* 
4 
7 * * 9 
8 ° 
* 


of Democratic promises that the 
conference heard some warm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 


crats would deliver; some that they 


wouldn’t. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 
pledges only to the degree that 
there was a mass fight, led by the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 

“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 

fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 


ocrats to stub their toes politically. 


“That puts us in the ranks of 
the defeatists,” he said. “We must 
participate actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica tne people voted on Elec- 
tion Day.“ 

* 


IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
clear that it was seeking unity on 
specific issues with those who be- 
lieved they were voting for progress 
under the Democratic banner. The 
chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 

Complete repeal of the Taft- 

Hartley Law and reinstatement 


Of the Wagner and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts; 


Roll- back of prices; 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEPC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

Lifting of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

® Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces: and 

® Repeal of the draft, 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executive or- 
ders and decisions: 

2 Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 

Restoration of price controls. 

® Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 

e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 

® Rescind the so-called “loyal- 
ty” order. 

2 Lift the arms embargo on 

Israel. 

© Order Attorney General 

Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 
ers, 

In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that somè mis- 
taken friends of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. As a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
we had been the perfect embodi- 


ment of the Americans for De- 


Deun of Cante 


Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added. 

In a Special resolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 


ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 


the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of the 
American people.“ 


* 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as 


campaign, 


position, naturally increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
States differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New Lork's relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Murcanto- 
nic’s firm insistence upon ouilding 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 


WHILE THE PARTY stressed pression on the conferees. 


those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them-| * 


sole ich 


ais 
W elcome 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
rend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Banterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 20, Central Luth- 
eran Church, Minneapolis; Monday, 
Nov. 22, Madison, Wis. 


„ Wednesday, Nov, 24. Winnipeg, 


Canada; Friday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27, Civic Opera House, Chicago: 
Monday, Nov. 29, Cass Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Friday, Dec. 3, City Au- 
ditorium, Denver; Sunday, Dec. 5, 


Exhibition Garden Bldg, vancou- 


-. L.ewiett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, is shown with members 
a celebrated his arrival in the United States 
| Soviet Union. (Left to ri ht): Olin Downes, music 
the Rev. Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ 


of the Committee of 


for a lecture tour on friendship with the 
critic, Dr. Johnson, Rabbi Louis I, Newman and 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square Garden; 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, Town Hall, Phila- 
delphia. | ‘ 


selves and millions who voted under 


phasized that the fight for peace 
remains a paramount question. 

This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 


it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms couid 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was ko strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 


discussion was made public. But a 
canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. ‘This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state refiecti the pre- 
cise relationship of poli forces 
in each state.” 

The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 


the Democrati: emblem, it also em- 


had re-elected Representative Mar- 


cantonio in the face of violent op- 


THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 


lin crisis. Throughout the meeting for detailed discussion in the near 


future. 

These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the program out- 
lined in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categoricaliy that the party 


is a continuing factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possibie for hard-boiled political 


leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
In respect to tactics, little of the clare that he was available to. run 
as a Progressive in 1952. It is this 


| 


which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 
stick with the Progressive Party, It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 

roaders like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 
took an active part in the proceed - 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially-correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor and Negro leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengihened in 
their resolve to build a great new 
mass party dedicated to peace, de- 
mocracy and abundan ee. 


J 
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ATTORNEYS FOR THE TWELVE COMMUNIST LEADERS In the 


Magazine 


The 


Inquisition Reborn 
Martin Andersen - Nexo, 
distinguished Danish nov- 
elist, writes on the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders. 


Thief in the 
Judge’s Seat 


One union—the tobacco 
workers’ union in Winston- 
Salem—runs up against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
anyone who doesn’t like the 
way the act operates, is 
„guilty“ under the act. 


Hawaiian 
Diary 


An informative picture 
of conditions in one of Wall 
Street’s principal colonies 
and military bases. 


Why Ben Davis 


Is a Communist 

Life story of Manhat- 
tan’s fighting councilman, 
whose Americanism is 
questioned by the poll- 
taxers and White Suprem- 
acists, John Rankin and 
Tom. Clark. 


Uncle Freds 


, Underwear 
. A short story by Milton 


| Kleinman. 
Leaving U.S. Courthouse in New York City after Abraham J. Unger, of New York. Defense attorneys Harry 


a two-month postponement of the trial, are (left to right, Sacher and David Freedman, not shown in the picture, Pages on theatre, 

front row): Richard Gladstein, of San Francisco; George were not in court at the time of the Wier (Story | books, children and 
_W, Crockett and Maurice Sugar, of nee (Rear row): on Page 4. As 5 oo | home: 

8 P, McCabe, of Philadelphia; A. J. Iiserman and Fe =. s Photos by r. r a problems” 
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What Harlem Expects of Truman 


Housing, Permanent FEPC Tep List —But People Know They'll Have te Turn on the Heat 


By Abner W. Berry 


The fading political posters on 
the walls of Harlem buildings just 
about tell the story of the com- 
munity’s post-election sentiments. 
Dewey posters are hard to find; here 
and there are Trum&n-Barkley pic- 
tures; but less defaced are the 
Wallace-Taylor signboards and 
those of local Negro candidates. 

Harlem couldn’t stand Dewey, 
voted for Truman, but kept a warm 
spot in its heart for Wallace. In 
fact, right in back of the fear of 
Dewey, which most everyone I. 
spoke too expressed, was the hope 
that the things Wallace proposed 
would be realized. Harlem is ex- 
pecting those things from Truman. 

But in case he doesn’t come 
through—“Well,” a Negro, small 
storekeeper mused, “I thought Wal- 
lace was the best man, and maybe 
he'll have a better chance to win 
in 1952.” 

* 


NUMBER ONE on Harlem’s list of 


Miss Adele Clark, of the United 
Harlem Tenants and Consumers’ 
Council, told me that Harlem needs 
5,000 housing units at $6.50 per room 
to ease the econgestiqn. “Furniture 
men up here,” she said, “are going 
out of business because people have 
no place to put Rr let alone 
furniture.“ 


A furniture salesman in a store on 
125th St. verified Miss Clark’s asser- 
tion. He named two furniture 


stores on the street which had 
closed recently because of slack 
business. “The people just haven't 
got the houses to put furniture in,” 
he said. “There are plenty of peo- 
ple who could stand to buy new 
furniture, but they say they are not 
working but a few days a week 
and can’t afford it.“ So a large por- 
tion of Harlem’s workers are only 
half-employed. 

That was the complaint of the 
woman garment worker who said 
that she gets only two days work a 
week now. Some of her friends 


demands to Truman is housing. 


a shop making military instruments. | his 
| “But they don’t make much more 
in the whole week that they work 
ae oe ne ee ee ae 
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JOBS IN HARLEM? That means 
FEPC. Harlem is the northern ter- 
minal of southern Negro workers 
who seek escape from the southern 
differential, the low-paying, 
jobs. Harlem needs a pe t 
FFC, not for itself, but in order 
to ease the pressure that is bound 
to keep up as long as Jimcrow rules 
the southern roost. And for the 
same reasons Harlem expects to get 
a full civil rights program, includ- 
ing an FEC. 

A young attorney said he expects 
that red-baiting and loyalty purges 
should die down soon. “I think 
Truman was pressured into issuing 
the loyalty order,” he said. “But 
now with the indictment of J. Par- 
nell Thomas, I really look forward 
to a slacking off of anti-Communist 
hysteria.” 


were working regularly, though, in 


Did he think Truman would keep 


pledges? “I think he wanis to, 
but we will have to keep awake and 
keep putting on the pressure.” 
, A number of Negro small busi- 
nessmen gave varying opinions. All 
voted for Truman. Half of them 
thought he would keep his pledges; 
the other half was for Wallace, and 
remained for Wallace, but they 
“got scared of letting Dewey in.” 
They want to see the government 


do something about monopoly. 


and easing credit for small busi- 
ness—and pass the permanent 
FEPC Bill. Their goods aren't 
moving. 

ONE SIGN OF DEPRESSION in 
Harlem was the nationalist sign 
towed by a sedan: “Buy Black,” in 
large letters. And various smaller 
slogans urging Negroes t o “buy 
where black workers work.” 

A successful attorney who had 
been for Truman from the begin- 
ning of the campaign gave what I 
thought was the really novel answer 
to a question about post election 
demands. 


“Sure, I voted for ‘Truman, 


thought he'd win all along. But I 
did it because I couldn't stand that 
unthinkable Thomas E. Dewey. You 
know when you get right down to it, 


This is a slice of Harlem post- 
election opinion. There were vary- 


ing. degrees of support for Truman, 
but the objective was the basis for 
unity—progress. And it’s safe to say 
that one-third of the electorate was 
glad that Wallace ran, although 
they didn’t vote for him. The un- 
molested Wallace posters are re- 
minders to the people of what they 
expected in voting to defeat Dewey. 

A Negro Republican leader from 
Ohio summed up the sentiment well 
when he said: “Unless the Repub- 
lican Party can come up with a 
leadership and a program more 
prozresive than Truman and his 
program, it’s really going to be a 
back number.” 


NO INCREASE, A CUT IN RENTS, TENANTS ASK 


IT’S VOLUNTARY—The Hotel Commodore, scene of the four-day meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Board, was picketed by members of the New York City Tenant Councils who not only 


want a stricter rent control law but a 10 percent cut * rents, The realtors are trying to 


Congress to eliminate all rent controls. 


ALP Fights Rent Boost Plan 


The proposal to include a provision for a 15 percent voluntary rent boost in the new 
rent control legislation has been assailed by the American Labor Party as a “club to in- 


timidate tenants.” The proposal was made by Federal Housing Expeditor Tighe E. Woods. 
In a wire to Woods, Arthur© 


Schitzer, ALP executive secretary, | PO 


demanded that the new rent law 
not only bar voluntary rent in- 


creases already extracted from 
and 


300,000 tenants this year 
1,007,000 in 1947.” 


The ALP has on several occasions 


get the new 


pointed out that election results 
show that voters want effective rent 
jcurbs. The new rent legislation 
will be proposed by the Truman 
administfation to take the place 
of the current law which — 
March 31, 1949. | boost. 


Another picket line will be thrown 
around the Empire State Building 
Nov. 22 by the same group when the 
New York Advisory Rent Board 
considers the petition of the Metro- 
politan Fair Rent Committee, a 
landlord group, for a 15 percent rent 


Negroes Now Loyalty Probe Victims 


By John Hudson Jones 


The Truman Loyalty purge began hitting Negroes in New York last week, when 
Fred H. M. Turner, 51, a postal employe for 22 years, was charged with “disloyalty.” 
Immediately however, several citizen, community, and religjous groups rallied to the 
defense of Turner, who is a mem- 
ber of the National Alliance of 


Postal Employees. 


Also A. former . of the 
Brooklyn branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Turner 18 charged 
with “disloyalty” for formerly be- 


longing to the National Negro Con- 


gress, and “subscribing and reading 
the Daily Worker.” He is also 


u- more. 14+ os 
25 0 defend the sccused men, the 


fa movemert to free Earl Browder, 
former OP secretary. 

dme 1 jut ne of & 80 of 
federal employees, mostly Negroes, 
facing disloyalty charges in New 
York. And throughout the nation in 
at least eight cities scores more are 
under attack. In Cleveland: alone, 
25 Negroes have been accused of. 
“disloyalty.” Other cases are in chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Phlladelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, D. C., and Balti- 


NAACP declared, In each instance 
most of those cited have long rec- 
ords of vigorously fighting against 
segregation and discrimination in 
the Federal service.” 

Ashby B. Carter, national presi- 
dert of the Alliance, charged that 
‘members of the group were being 
persecuted that “we are for the most 
part Negroes.” 

We realize that Jimcrow is an old. 


—— — 
890 


bird, but we insist that taking pot 
Shots at him is not disloyal to 


Stuyvesa 


By Louise Mitchell 


project. 


also owned by Metropolitan. © 
The letters, in the main, protest 


the appearance the week before of 
‘four letters in the same newspaper 


which approved jimcrow and red- 
baited proponents of citizenship for 
minorjty groups. The four letters 
had a distinct KKK smell. They 
appeared after the announcement 
of a poll taken by a Provisional 
Committee to End Discrimination in 
Stuyvesant Town. 

On Oct. 26, the committee at a 
press conference, announced that 62 
percent of the tenants in the survey 
favored admission of Negroes in the 
development, Although 105 tenants 
in both projects were included in 
the poll, a vastly broader group was 
represented in the three-page spread. 

Because of the high proportion 
of tenants supporting the removal 
of the ban on Negroes, Town and 
Village conducted its own poll to 
test the results. Instead of 62 per- 
cent, it found that 66 percent of the 
polled 366 families appreved Negro 
residents in the project, 


* 


THE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
committee is made up of a group 
‘of active progressives, who even 
though they are among the so-called 
lucky ones for having obtained liv- 
ing quarters in the development, 
cannot rest while a jimcrow moat 
surrounds ‘the town. 

Since the press conference, the 


|éoramittee has been formed into a 


permanent group called Town and 
Village Tenants Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town, 
with Paul Ross as chairman and Bill 
Mauldin, artist, Fred Zesarson, 
newspaperman, Seymour Rosen, 
Robert Perry, of New York Univers- 
ity, Lee Lorch, of ‘City College and 
Rabbi Daniel Davis, as vice-chair- 
men. 

The committee is distributing a 


nt Town 


Tenants Oppose 
Jimcrow There 


If Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. thought it had settled 
for all time the question of Negro residents at Stuyvesant 
Town, it has another guess coming. With the cement hardly 
dry and the houses not completely filled, tenants are already 
demanding a change in the rental policy of the lily-white 


Three pages of highly-spirited letters attacking the Jim- 
crow housing policy are published in a recent issue of Town 
and Village, a private weekly newspaper for tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, an adjacent project 


© 


arguing that the city government 
“take all necessary steps to open 
the still unrented apartments of 
Stuyvesant Town to Negro tenants 
who meet eligibility qualifications 
applied to other tenants.” 


The Town and Village publication 
at first pussy-footed on the segre- 
gation issue, but was forced into 
the open when it received more 
than 200 letters and calls attacking 
the appearance of the KKK letters. 
All discussion on the matter falls 
under the dubious title of “The 
Color Line.“ 

* 

IN A RECENT EDITORIAL the 
newspaper excused Metropolitan's 
policy, stating that it has its own 
reasons for denying entry to Ne- 
groes based on its $90,000,000 in- 
vestment. But it noted that “any 
one who can pass the qualifications 
required of respective residents 
should be given equal opportunity.” 

Tenants protesting the appear- 
ance of the four letters were par- 
ticularly angered because two were 
printed with names withheld, show 


ing that the adherents of segrega- 
tion feared. identification. 


The sharp and immediate assault 
upon the red-baiters is in line with 
the progressive sentiments of many 
of the residents in Stuyvesant Town 
where the American Labor Party 
cornered about 18 percent of the 
vote. 

Paul Ross’ letter in the ‘jeune 
and Village points out, “For the 
information of these people and 
others who may not know it, Riv- 
erton is an inter-racial develop- 
ment where Negro and white resi- 
dents live side by side, in harmony, 
and there is no reason Why Stuy- 
vesant Town, and for that matter, 
Peter per, cannotehgwe the same 


petition addressed to the Mayor, 


America,” 


_ 
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UNIONS PROTESTED TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
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Office workers are shown parading in New York’s Time Square just before passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Law by the last session of Congress, —The Worker Photo by Peter 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 


A new Cabinet member whose sole 
job will be to work tirelessly to establish 
peace—with the Dixiecrats. 

Enlargement of the Department of 
Labor to provide for a special division on 


ALK OF government reorganization is 

going the rounds in the Capital. We 
respectfully submit the following sugges- 
tions: 

© Establishment of a special depart- 
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T-H Repeal, Or Just a ‘New Look’? 


Truman Aide Seeks Labor OK 
For ‘Revised’ Version of Act 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—Outright welching on the Adminis- 


tration’s election promise to 


repeal the Taft-Hartley law 


now confronts the trade unions. President Truman and his 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, talk about retaining cer- 
tain “vital” sections of the present law. 

Instead of a return to the Wagner Act, the Administra- 


tion is proposing a “‘new look“ 


the labor rights of the Wagner Act. 


law which will not bring back 
President Truman 


has indicated that the Wagner Act will have to be re- 


= 


written. 


The extent of this re-write job 
has been indicated by Tobin. He 
says powers to apply injunctions al- 
most like those in the Taft-Hartley 
law will be re- 
quired. He want: 
practically the 
same sort of T-HE 
protection against 
jurisdictional dis- 
putes and sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

He thinks there 

is a need to re- 

tain the anti- 

Communist pro- WAGNER 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law. 


* 
RE-ENACTMENT of the Taft- 
Hartley law under a new name is 
plainly the aim of Truman and 


Tobin. The labor secretary is at- 
tempting to line up AFL and CIO 
leaders behind that objective. 

Some AFFL leaders are receptive 
to Tobin’s proposals, but AFL presi- 
dent William Green told the AFL 
conventiov “the party that won the 
election promised repeal,—repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, not amend- 
ment or re-enactment in some other 
form.” 

Many resolutions calling for res- 
toration of the Wagner Act have 


been offered in the AFL convention. 


now in process in Cincinnati, and 
will be offered at the CIO conven- 
tion opening Nov™ 22 in Portland, 
Ore., it was learned. 


The attempt by Truman and 
Tobin to shift labor’s demands for 
restoration of the Wagner Act to a 
free-for-all discussion of a new- 
name Taft-Hartley Law therefore 
amounts to sheer political trickery. 
This trickery can be turned back by 
organized labor’s pressure on the 
new Congress and President Tru- 
man, 


The coupling of the demand “re- 
store the Wagner Act” with the 
well-known slogan to “repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law” can avert the at- 
tempt to install a Taft- Hartley law 
under any other name. 


* 


BURIAL of the Wagner Act was 
not authorized by the people in 
their election victory over Taft- 
Hartleyism. In fact, President Tru- 
man, in making his demagogic ap- 
peals to labor, promised a return to 
New Deal principles and legislation. 
The Wagner Act was a major New 
Deal reform. 

Its doctrine that workingmen 
have a right to organize into unions 
and are to be protected in achieving 
that right enabled organized labor 


(Continued on Page 7) 


“How to Restore the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act While Retaining the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.” 

© A new White House secretary to be 


named and charged with the task of seeing 
that President Truman’s election promises 
are faithfully carried out—that is, carried 
out of people’s memories. : 


ment, headed by a Cabinet member, to be 
known as “Department for Figuring Out 
Ways and Means of Side-Stepping Soviet 
Peace Proposals.” 


A $6,000-a-year post to be created 
and known as: “Commissioner On Explain- 
ing Away the Soviet Withdrawal of Troops 
from Korea.” 


The big race is under way... 


WORKER DRIVE REPORT No. 1 
(October 25th — November 14th) 
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The National Subscription Drive for 40,000 new readers of The Worker by Jan. 15th 
has barely started and already results are coming in. For weeks before the starting date 
of Nov. 14th, many districts have been getting into condition for this effort and here 
are some highlights from their reports: : 


DISTRICT 


New England 
Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Upstate N. Y. 
Eastern Pa. 
Maryland—DC 
Western Pa. 
West Virginia 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Washington 
California 
Oklahoma 
Iowa 

Utah 
Montana 
Alahama 


QUOTA 


1,000 
7,500 


822 


NEW ENGLAND held a four-state conference and agreed, en a quota of 1,000 subs with 
special attention to textile, shoe and metal workers, 


CONNECTICUT is offering a television set to the section which first gets 300 subs. 
_ DETROIT is concentrating on selling subs at the shop-gates of the Ford Co. 


wm 
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NEW JERSEY, OHIO, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK will hold state-wide confer- 
ences soon and are out to achieve at least 25% of their quotas by the conference dates, 


HOUSTON got an early start and expects to go over the top. 


A good beginning will mean a terrific finish. The score up to date is 1,820 subscriptions 
credited to the campaign. What can YOU do? Join the campaign! .. . Sell a sub! ... 


We're counting on you. 
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Truman Spurns Peace Talks, |; 


Backs New ‘Anti-Comintern’ 


By Rob F. Hall 


Two weeks afler his eleetion on a slat form eS an all-out effort for peace, 
President Truman has thrown his full weigh t behind the State 


4 “WASHINGTON 


Department plan for build- 


ing an anti-Comintern Axis under the guise of the North Atlantic Defense Alliance. 
Holding his first press conference since Nov. 2 at Key West Naval Station where 

he is vacationing, Truman flatly rejected pr oposals of United Nations leaders for four- 

power discussions to solve the Berlin crisis a nd thus set a? motion a process to end the 


cold war. 


Praising Secretary of State George Marshall and identi- | 
fying himself with the cold war policies, Marshall has fol- 
lowed in Paris, Truman by implication accepted responsibil- 
ity for the Marshall statement that Soviet efforts to reach 


an understanding with the U. S. constituted a “dangerous 
@ 


peace offensive.“ 

At the same time Truman dashed 
hopes, aroused by tie aborted Vin- 
son mission prior to the ‘elections, 
that he would take the initiative in 
seeking to resolve Soviet-American 
differences through direct discus- 
sions with Soviet Premier Stalin. 
Truman told newsmen he would 
consent to see Stalin only if he 
came to Washington and that he 
had no plans to send an envoy to 
Moscow. 


* 


TRUMAN’S REMARKS had im- 
mediate and far-reaching results. 

I. They constituted an announce 
ment to the governments of West- 
ern Europe which have been under 
the thumb of Washington that there 
will be no change in U. S. policy 
and that the cold war will go on. 
2. Like the cracking of the whip 
by the ring master in a circus, Tru- 


man’s words served as an order to 
these governments to fall in line 
on the North Atlantic Alliance. The 
French Gov’t immediately empha- 
sized its agreement with Britain and 
the U. S. that there should be no 
Big Four discussions until the So- 
viet Union lifted the land “blockade” 
on Berlin. Negotiations on the North 
Atlantic Alliance proceeded at full 
tempo. 

3. They filled the people of Eu- 
rope with deep anxiety and fore- 
bodings at the prospect that con- 
tinuation of the cold war would end 
in a rain of atomic bombs on their 
capitals. 

To the request of the two united 
nations officials that the four powers 
enter direct discussions, the Soviet 
Union, through Delegate Andrei 
Vyshinsky, answered that it wel- 
comed the proposal. The USSR, he 
said, had already urged to convening 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to discuss not only Berlin but the 
whole German situation. 

This extremely amenable attitude 
on the part of the Soviet Union has 
been the factor which has most 
angered Marshall and, as it now de- 
velops, President Truman. 

The U. S. Government has been 
deeply disturbed by the fear that 
Soviet efforts te end the cold war 
would doom Washington’s plans for 
the North Atlantic Alliance. It was 
for this reason that Marshall in 


Paris angrily warned against the 


“danger” of the Soviet peace of- 
fensive.” 


x 


‘ing: 


tary James Forrestal have had their 
hearts set on an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance for at least a year. 
Shortly after the Marshall plan was 
implemented with appropriation of 
funds by Congress, newsmen in the 
confidence of the State Department 
began writing articles stressing that 
“economic aid is not enough.” Com- 
ment obviously inspired by officials 
in the state and defense depart- 
ments argued strongly for a “re- 
gional defense pact” in western Eu- 
rope, to be supplied with arms by 


the U. 8. Last June the Senate 


“adopted the Vandenberg resolution 
laying the basis for such a move. 


‘The first fruit of this policy was 
the formation of the Western Union 
at a meeting of representatives of 
five powers at Brussels. Ostensibly 
initiated by Bri Minister 
Ernest it w ell known 
that the inspiration it came 
from Washington. The participating 
nations, besides Britain, were 
France, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. 

A joint military command called 
a “Permanent Defense Organization” 
was established with Viscount Mont- 
gomery in charge, with its first job 
to provide an estimate of the amount 
and types of military equipment 
needed. 

Negotiations between the State 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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The “Muenchner Merkur,” published in the U. 8. Zone of Ger- 


on the day following the elections 


| Truman Administration, with 


By Harry Raymond 


ruled last week. 

Originally scheduled to go before 
a Southern District Federal Jury in 
New York’s towering Foley Square 
Courthouse on Nov. 15, the case was 
reluctantly continued by Judge 
Medina when two court-appointed 
physicians certified a serious heart 
ailment of Communist Party Chair- 
man William Z. Foster would make 
it “hazardous” for him to undergo 


for some time rigors of a in 
which his liberty is at stake. 


The defense had asked for a brief 
90 days to prepare. the mountain of 
evidence, to seek out hundreds of 
witnesses necessary for a trial of 
such grave importance — a trial 
which will last months—and to give 
Foster sufficient time to recover his 
health. 

In addition, the defense charged 
Officially-inspired anti-Communist 
hysteria sweeping the land today 
made a fair and impartial trial of 
the case impossible anywhere in the 
nation. Two huge stacks of docu- 
ments were presented to the court 
by defense counsel] as evidence of 
this. 

Among the documents was the 
text Of a speech delivered by Presi- 
dent Truman in Oklahoma City, 
Sept. 26, stating: 

“My administration has “been 
steadily and’ successfully fighting 
Communism, We have acted instead 
of talking about it.... On the basis 
of evidence collected by the FBI 
and submitted to the grand jury 
12 top Communist leaders will go 
to trial in New York... .” 


* 


JUDGE MEDINA quickly brushed 
aside the evidence of hysteria, stat- 
J have concluded there is no 
such state of inflamed public opinion 
that would preclude a fair trial.” 

The defense, he said, had adequate 


ray egal 


Jndge Denies Defense Plea; 
Sets Trial of ‘12’ Jan. 17 


Trial of the 12 Communist leaders—a court action challenging l of thought, 
expression and assembly — will commence Jan. 17, U.S. District Judge Harold R. Medina 


© 
time to prepare its case. But he 


admitted he could not ignore the 
warnings of the physicians concern- 
ing the health of Foster. The two 
months adjournment came grudg- 
ingly, haltingly and with consider- 
able reservations from the court. 

“This matter is of such grave 
importance to the government, the 
defendants and the community that 
any further delay is something that 
ought not be had,” declared Judge 


He matter should be 
treated ve j — criminal 
case.” 


THE DEFENSE, however, has 
placed the case on an entirely dif- 
ferent level. 

It is not an “ordinary criminal 
prosecution,” the Communist lead- 
ers charge. “It is openly and avow- 
edly a political cg —one in which 
the govcrnment frankly seeks a 
judicial declaration that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
should be outlawed, that member- 
ship in that party is illegal and 
may be punished as a crime, that 
the political program espoused by 
that party may not be lawfully 
heard by the people of the United 
States.” 

The case has been presented to 
the public through press and radio 
as one in which the defendants are 
charged with “acting to overthrow 
the U. 8. —— Actually 
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no other act is charged in the in- 
dictment other than the act of 


speaking and publishing by press 
and peaceful assembly, 


* 


THE T OMMUNIS ITS further 
charged that: 


“Instead of following the familiar 
pattern of other cases of political 
persecution—the old pattern of as- 
sertion that certain ideas are evil 
because the men who espouse them 
are criminals — the government 
here assertg that certain men are 
criminals because their ideas are 
bad; te convict twelve men, the 
ideas of millions are to be branded 
as criminal.” — 


—— 


Wall St. Spurs 
Intervention 


In China War 


Contrary to the wishful-thinkers, Wall Street cannot 
and is not going to write China off its map. Already, the 


its promise of peace still fresh 
its promise of peace still fresh 
the minds of the people, is rushing 
additional planes and ammunition 
to Chiang Kai-shek by U. S. naval 
vessels from the Pacific coast. Roger 
D. Lapham, ECA director for China, 
is now desperately rounding up all 
available food in Asia to help Chiang 
“pacify” the poplation in Kuomin- 
tang China. That much of this 
food will go to feed Chiang’s crum- 
bling army can be taken for granted. 
While it is true that no amount 
of American aid would crush the 
victory of the Chinese people, or, 
that American planes and guns do 
kill Chinese and can dinder and 
disrupt ultimate victory in China. 
FURTHER, the establishment. of 
a new “Anti-Komintern Axis,” the 
project of “fighting World Commu- 
nism,” is already a settled policy of 
U. S. imperialism. The New York 
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Spokesmen for the defendants 


said the two months adjournment | 


of the trial should serve as a eth 
nal to step up the mass movement | 
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nation-wide attack on civil 25 
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West Coast Dockers 


Retain Hiring Hall 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The International Longshoremen's 
and Warehousemen’s Union and the Waterfront Employees 


Association have agreed on a formula for preservation of 
the hiring hall, the most explosive © — 


issu2 in the three-month old strike. 


A joint statement said the accord 
“provided means for maintenance 


benefits to longshoremen and em- 


ployers, or modifying practices by = 5 a 


mutual agreement, if necessary, as 
the result of court or Congressional 
action.” 


Thus, when and if the Congress 
or the Supreme Court acts on the 
closed shop provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, the employers and 
longshoremen will meet and jointly 
work out what adjustments may be 
necessary. 

Pending any legal or legislative 
action, the hiring hall stands as is. 


The Marine Cooks and Stewards 
met with the Pacific American Ship- 
owners Assn. this morning. 


Agreement on the longshore hiring 
hall issue was termed “tentative” 


(Continued on Page 7) 


[Aid Oil Strikers 


INTERNATIONAL Representa- 
tive Gerda Martin of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild (CIO) pre- 
sents check for $500 to representa- 
tives of striking California local 
of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), as strike rounds out 
third month. 


Army Base at 58th St., 
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By Art Shields 


Joe Ryan. 


to bar picket lines, relief com- 
mittees of union meetings in 


the strike. 


Nevertheless, the men have shut 
‘off every cargo leak except at the 
Brooklyn, 
where 15 to 20 gangs work. 

The Philadelphia longshoremen 
plugged the cargo leaks still tighter 


mass meeting last week against! 
handling any  stuff—even army | 
stuff—during the strike. 


And longshoremen at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, walked off passenger | 
ships diverted from the struck port 
of New York. They later went back 


: 


Rank-and-File Absent e at t AFL Meet 


(Continued on Page 14) 


OFFICIALS RETREAT ON TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL, OPPOSE PRICE CONTROL, IGNORE MEMBERS 


By Bernard Burton 


CINCINNATI.—As you look down 


from the press gallery of the ornate 
Hall of Mirrors in the swank Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel, where the 
AFL’s 67th annual convention is 
being held, you are tempted to 
strain to find any relation between 
the picture before you and the men 
and women in the shops who are 
fighting speedup and inflation. 

But the strain becomes futile and 
after a while you cortent yourself 
with accepting the handouts of 
speeches from the AFL’s efficient 
publicity department. It is not that 
the meeting takes place in this 
plush atmosphere. Far be it from us 
to say that anything is too good for 
the workers. 

That, however, is also the trouble. 
For tne workers aren't here, unless 
you count a small handful of more 
recently promoted full-time officials 
who have proved their efficiency as 
yal machine men. And it is shown 
by the absence of any floor discus- 
sion. Main purpose of the delegates 
appears to be to render proper ap- 
plause to the florid declarations of 
the 75-year-old William Green and 
to those speakers whom he intro- 
duces with practiced enthusiasm. 

As for the difference in word and 
thought, Taft-Hartley repeal is a 
good instance. Green’s opening 
speech contained no ifs and buts; 
it was a cail for outright repeal, a 
call which summoned the greatest 
applause, perhaps because the dele- 
gates, most of whom reappear at 
gonvention after convention, knew 
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AFL Pres. William Green (l.) 


and Vice Pres. Fred H. Rasser of 


the Hotel and Restaurant Employes Union confer in Cincinnati before 
opening session of the AFL’s 67th annual convention. 


it would sound good at union meet- 
ings back home. 


But the powerful group in the 


AFL’s executive Council, including 
Green, knew that they were ready 
to retreat even before the keynote 


speech. They had already indicated 
that they would not oppose legisla-, 


tion to handle “national emergency” 
strikes, giving the employers the 
right of “free speech” in shops, re- 
tention of financial and non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 


To show how “respectable” the 
AFL leaders could be, Green made it 
clear that he was even further to 
the fight than the Democratic plat- 
form on inflation. He urged volun- 
i tary planning between employers, 
labor and consumers and came out 
against price controls. 


This was even too much for the 
politically shrewd Maurice Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor, who knew what 
the people, including AFL members, 
had voted for on this hot issue. 
Tobin told reporters later that he 
did not think voluntary planning 
would work and that there should 
be some price controls. 

Not that Tobin told the whole pic- 
ture in his rousing speech for posi- 


tive and unequivocal repeal” o 
Taft-Hartley. Again he later told 
reporters that a substitute measure 
would probably be based on the 
President's message to the 1947 Con- 
gress. If our readers recall, that was 
the message which opened the sluice 
gates for Taft-Hartley with its call 
for legislation to restrict labor’s 
rights. 


One provision that Tobin indicated 
would be sought is legislation giving 
the President the right to intervene 
in strikes constituting national 
emergencies.” He implied tha: this 
might take the nature of injunctions 
against such strikes. 


* 


SPEEDUP did not even come up 
at the convention except for ap- 
plause to a call for stepped- up pro- 
duction. This call was made by Al- 
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bert D. Cash, Mayor of Cincinnati, | 
who congratulated the AFL’s offi- 
cials for advocating the hitching of | 
wage demands to more speedup. | 


Ard then, of course, if there | 
weren’t real issues to discuss, the | 


AFL could always drag out the red 
herring, and thus far the herring 
has been dragged back and forth 
across the platform so many times 
the odor has become deadening. | 

To help the officials along, out-| 
Side speakers were enlisted from | 
Trotskyites like Max Eastman to 
rabid outright reactionaries like 


Perry Brown, national commander 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Ryan has so far been able? 


the port of New York, where 
half the men worked before 


Dockmen Fight On 
In Spite of Ryan 


Sixty thousand AFL longshoremen continued to tie up 
Atlantic Coast shipping for the second week, despite the 
sabotage of their strike by their international president, 
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after voting unar’ nously at a big | 


RYAN 
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ESCAPING WITH A SPRAINED ANKLE, pilot Lt. Clifford Spears (left), Colo- 

rado Springs, Colo., takes it easy in a base hospital at Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, after parachuting to safety when his jet fighter plane crashed. 
At right is shown the wreckage of his ship after it had cracked up on a 
farm just outside Detroit. During a formation flight, Spears’ craft brushed 


against another plane and he bailed out 


french Gov't Adds Hunger 
| To Violence Kgainst Workers 


PARIS (ALN).—Two men were seriously hurt in the 
suburbs of Paris as police fired at groups of workers par- 
ticipating in the 24-hour general strike called in this city 
by the French General Confederation of Labor (CGT). 


The general strike was a demon-. 


stration in support of striking 
miners throughout the country and 
a protest against the use of armed 
troops and police to escort scabs to 
work in mine areas. Many clashes 
have taken place as a result of these 
strikebreaking tactics by the gov- 
ernment. 

Now in its seventh week, French 
labor’s fight for decent standards 
continues to show solidarity be- 
tween workers of different political 
affiliations. Leadership in the 
strikes is in the hands of the CGT, 
which represents the majority, but 
units of other federations are par- 


DeGaulle, MRP Alliance 


Presage Strife in France 


By Joseph Starobin 


PARIS (By Cable).—The new session of the French Parliament got under way 
this week with a blare of anti-Communist hysteria which reminds an American of home 
and represents the only concrete achievement of the Marshall Plan thus far. 

Charges that the eight-week coal strike—and even the Communist Party itself— 
has been financed by the Cominform reflects the desperation of third force,“ whose own 
ruinous policies have led to its present position and are impelling it steadily to open the 


way for DeGaulle. 
Consider the facts: Four million 


tons of coal were lost in October 
because the government refused to 
do what the private owners long ago 
would have had to do, that is, grant 
the legitimate grievances. 


The most important basin of Pas 
de Calais et Nord from which two- 
thirds of the coal comes is either 
not working or is completely dis- 
organized despite the occupation by 
the troops, I have been assured by 
Benoit Franchon, CGT Secretary, 
that miners who have returned to 
work in the secondary basins re- 
main solid with the union. 

HATRED of the government has 
risen and the militancy of miners, 
plus the solidarity of the population 
has brought the entire working class 
movement to a new, higher level. 
It is for this reason that the gov- 
ernment now proposes—under the 
screen of anti-Communism—to pass 
two measures which prescribe one 
to five years imprisonment for ac- 
tive or passive sabotage in nation- 
alized industries, a measure intend- 
ed to break inevitable future strikes. 

The Government’s parliamentary 
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© 
situation has also 


At Ff 8 


wortzened, even 
though the Catholic Republicans 
(MRP) decided last week to con- 
tinue to play cuckold in the coali- 
tion. In the upper house, collusion 
of the Socialists plus the De Gaul- 
lists at the expense of MRP will 
have given a potential dictator 
about 130 votes. 


With a majority of 161, it is pos- 
sible to biock legislation coming 
from the Assembly which can only 


be passed over it if the government 
commands an absolute majority in 
the Assembly of 311. 


In other words, 16 Communist 


seats in the upper house can do} 


much to determine relations be- 
tween the two houses. Moreover, 
without 186 Communist deputies in 
the lower house, the government 
will be hard pressed. This explains 
the anti-Communist rage of Jules 
Moch who finds that on a pariia- 
mentary plane the party of the 
workingclass also represents a for- 
midable obstacle. 

over, the brutal Anglo-American 
decision to cheat France of the 
Ruhr while turning it over to Ger- 


man trustees for American capital 
has angered the people. They view 
with contempt the coalition’s com- 
plaint that it has been seduced by 
its allies when everyone knows that 
the seduction was entirely volun- 
tary and flows from the entire po- 
licy of subjecting France 2 the 
Marshall Plan. 

On top of all this was the firing | h 
on the Armistice Day Parade of war 
veterans. This,-more than any other 
single event has aroused popular 
indignation. 

* 


THE COMMUNIST Central Com- 
mittee, meeting last Monday and 
Tuesday, expressed full confidence 
that the situation can be changed 


to favor the interests of the work- 
ers and France. Highest Communist 
officials with whom I have spoken, 


hes from other parties who com- 
prehend the present ruinous course. 


Meanwhile, De Gaulle on Wednes- 
day said he will not be satisfied 
with ministerial portofolios in gov- 
ernmental shifts which are expect- 
ed next week. He wants entirely 
new elections. 

De Gaulle played heavily on the 
sellout of France in the Ruhr and 
challenged the government to out- 
law the Communists if Jules 
Mochs’ charges are true. Thus De 
Gaulle, while taking full advantage 
of the “third force” that plays into 

his hands, presses steadily for more 
concessions and tries to channelize 
popular discontent in his favor. And 
the coalition government, while 
pretending opposition to him, ac- 
tually does his work beforehand. 

All this is the prelude to a winter 
of bitter parliamentary and extrz- 
parliamentary batiles, im which 
France’s Communists, apparently on 
the defensive—confidently expect to 
organize the resistance of the people 


against the union’s “third force” and 


danger to the Republic from De 
Gaulle. 


far from expressing dismay at the 


present assault on them, emphasize 
that “all quantitative conditions 
are maturing for a qualitative 
change.” The Communists oppose 
dissolution of the Assembly and new 


general elections, while again offer- 


ing to cooperate with those depu- 
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ticipating in it. The minority right- 
wing Force Ouvriere (Workers’ 
Strength) federation has just issued 
a strong statement giving the lie 
to government claims that living 
conditions of workers are “satisfac- 
tory.” 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
has added hunger to force as a 
weapon against the mine strike. 
Workers who “are on the job less 
than 18 days of any month” will no 
longer receive family allowances. A 
workers’ delegation to discuss this 
and other matters was denied access 
to Premier Henri Queuille. 


Police action against labor leaders 
goes on without letup. The secre- 
tary of the miners’ union in the 
Gard department (province) was 
arrested for “provocation to rebel- 
lion.” 9 
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J. 1 THOMAS 


homas 


ple. 


tify on 


ed the 


incrimination. 
to retain thousands of votes that 
otherwise would have been lost him. 

He discovered—when it was his 
ox that was gored—that there was 
a document in the United States call- 


Rights. 
rights this document guarantees to 


Dished It Out, 
idn't Have to Take ik 


J. Parnell Thomas goes to trial Jan. 10 on charges of conspiracy 
a to defraud the Government, but at this writing he will take his place 
in Congress as a “duly elected” representative of the American peo- 
The strategem by which he®— 
won his seat has occasioned much 
derisive comment from broad sec- 
tions of the electorate as a travesty. 
First he clamored that the whole 
business was “political” and that he 
would be “glad” to testify before the 
Grand Jury AFTER Election Day. 
After he won that point, he re- 
fused, AFTER Election Day, to tes- 


the grounds of possible self- 
He managed thereby 


Constitution and the Bill of 
He denied the elementary 


scores of Americans who had been 


German Working Class 


Regaining Militancy 


BERLIN (Telepress).—Two events made llast week a 
memorable one for the German working class: the general 


strike in Western Germany, 
the recartelization law issued 


With the general strike, the work- ® 


ing class in Western Germany en- 
tered on its first large scale inde- 
pendent action since the end of the 
war—the very day after the Frank- 
furt decrees brought into the open 
the long-prepared Anglo-American 
plan to restore power to the Ruhr 
coal and steel barons who created 
Hitlerism. 


Tools were downed all over West- 
ern Germany well before midnight 
on Thursday. The genera] strike 
was grected by telegrams from all 
parts of Germany pledging the 
workers’ solidarity with the working 
population under Anglo-American 
occupation. 
* 


A MESSAGE from the Free Ger- 
man Trade Unions (FDGB) warned 


that the 24-hour general strike will 
not suffice to achieve the popula- 
tion’s justified demands. The old 
monopolist magnates and war crim- 
mals, FDGB warns, will not be 
frightened off by a demonstration. 
Only a firm decision by the or- 
ganized working class to fight for 
the fulfilment of its demands with 
all the means of pressure at its 
disposal will lead it to success. 


The Anglo-American authorities, 
echoed by the German manufactur- 
ers’ associations, reacted frantically 
te the movement, trying to play 
down its general strike character by 
speaking of “work stoppages.” In 
an attempt to weaken its effect they 
issued orders that railways and re- 
pair shops, postal services, news 
agencies. and all services connected 
with the occupation and the s0- 
called airbridge must function nor- 
mally. — 

* 


IN SEVERAL TOWNS trade 
unions were forced to take a vote 
among civil servants on strike ac- 
tion, and state employes were 
warned of the “most serious conse- 
quences” which participation will 
have for their careers. 

It was signicant that the Chris- 
tian Democrat leader, Dr. Adenauer, 
together with -Bizonia’s economic 
. dictator Erhart, launched a violent 
attack on the trade union leader- 
ship. They, no less than the Amer- 
ican officials, have understood that 
Western Germany can no longer be 
considered as immune from the 
3 truggle which is 
| 44 in Weskerin: Chenate 
as in all — Plan countries. 


which occurred Friday, and 
on Thursday in Frankfurt. 


2 by the Unamerican 
Committee. 

THE 80TH CONGRESS obligingly 
cited them on charges of contempt 
and many valiant democrats were 
tried and convicted, people’s leaders 
like Eugene Dennis, Leon Josephson, 
the Hollywood Ten, Gerhart Eisler, 
the officers of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. Many others. 
Josephson is serving a year in Milan 
federal penitentiary, Michigan. 

These progressives were pilloried 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


REPEAL- 


OR JUST A ‘NEW LOOK’? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


to reach not only its present bar- 
gaining strength but also its polit- 
ical strength that had such telling 
effect in the recent elections. 


Even when the law was adopted 
in 1935 by a Congress containing a 
Democratic majority, organized la- 


por had to exert extreme pressure. 


The Democrats did not decide of 
their own volition that the working 


sople needed a Magna Charta. It 
took several ‘years of determined 
struggle by millions of workers, 


ifighting the attempts of the bosses 


to wreck their new unions, before 
Congress adopted the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 


set up 


men; they hired thugs 


anti-union line around everywhere. 
And they cried racketeers“ and 
“Communists” at union leaders. 
The Wagner Act sought to re- 
strain the brutality of the bosses. It 


labeled some of their practices 


“unfair” and prohibited them. The 


boss couldn't fire a worker Who 


joined a union; he couldn’t refuse to 


deal with recgonized unions which 
the majority of his employes 
wanted; he couldn’t set up company 
unions. 

The act recognized the “inequality 
of bargaining power” between the 
workers and bosses, and it estab- 
lished that the major cause of 
strikes was the employers’ refusal to 
bargain. 

Once adopted, the act gave or- 
ganized labor some defense against 
the bosses. With the sustained 
struggle that forced the creation 
of the act, and the act itself, 
unions mushroomed throughout the 
country. 

* 


FOR TEN YEARS before its heart 
was finally torn out by the Taft- 
Hartleyites, the Wagner Act was 
under constant attack by the Na- 
tional Associaton of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 


moneyed utilities and the giant in- 
dustrial outfits. 
These big business moguls tried to 


amend the act in every Congress. 


The 80th Congress was their baby; 
anc they succeeded. They rammed 
through the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments that gave them their op- 
portunity to reintroduce every evil 
union-busting practice outlawed by 
the Wagner Act. 

These same die-hards are natural- 
ly for Trumams proposals for a 
Taft-Hartley law with a different 
name. A rose under any other name 
smelis just as sweet to them. 
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Coast Keeps 
j 
Hiring Hall 
„ (Continued from Page 5) 
b both parties, Not only must 
mutually agreeable language be 
drafted, but the issue must be sub- 
mitted, along with the rest of the - 
contract, to the striking longshore- 
men for ratification. 

The hiring hall agreement, reach- 
ed at the mid-point settlement ses- 
sion, cleared away all major issues 


save the wages, vacations and griev- 
ance procedure. . 


in the press, headlines sought to 
defame them, editorials and broad- 
casts whipped up hysteria against 
them. 

But J. Parnell Thmas, 1 
with the meanest of crimes, is given | 


the silk-glove treatment. No news- | 
paper plastered his name and 5 The employers offered 10 cents not 


number across his picture as sgt POM hie e gsr 0 ve, 
did when the 12 Communist leaders n. Has aske ine = * we. 
were indicted. The editorials were to June 15, or 15 cents not re oac~ 


suddenly filled. with pious declara- dave. 
tions that a man is considered inno- reement had been reached pre- 


cent until proved guilty—a right de- ‘viously on a nine-hour work 2 


nied progressives and Communists. Instead of the old 10-hour limit, 
You could count the newspapers scheduled day off each week, ol 


on the fingers of one hand that con- a of aegis: ball Rj, 
trasted the treatment Thomas meted en man in any p 


out with the treatment Thomas got. n wage-hour law pro- 
: : 


FEW JOURNALS alled th 
barbarous treatment 1 as WE INSURE DELIVERY 
OF PACKAGES 


chairman of the Unamerican Com- 
mittee accorded White, the eminent 


New Dealer. White died 48 hours | 
after his testimony before the Com- 
mittee. Thomas had scoffed at 4 
doctor's certificate attesting to the 
serious condition of the witnesses’ 
heart, 


A popular and fast-growing — 
ment is clamoring that the Commit- 
tee for which Thomas is the symbol 
—the Unamerican Committee —be 
ended at the coming session. The 
results of Nov. 2nd are widely inter- 
preted as a mandate to terminate 
the Unamerican Committee when 
appropriations are up for consider- 
ation. The people must remind the 
incoming Congress of that fact and 
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Peace Promises—Before 
And After the Elections 


B* TURNING DOWN the plea of two United Nations 
spokesmen for settlement of the Berlin crisis through 
a meeting of the Big Four leaders, Truman has made a 
mockery of his campaign promises. 

The President must think we have short memories 
and have forgotten the Vinson “Peace Mission” proposal 
—cancelled after 24 hours supposedly on the demand 
of Secretary of State Marshall. ; 

In “defending” his proposal, Truman said in a speech 
to the American Legion convention: 

“At this time I want to make it clear that I have 
not departed one step from my determination to utilize 

every opportunity to work for peace. Whenever an ap- 
propriate opportunity arises, I shall act to further the 
interests of peace. 


© 
ANY PEOPLE voted for Truman because they be- 
lieved his words. 
But less than two weeks after the election, he was 
presented with just such an opportunity. Trygvie Lie, 
secretary of the UN, and Herbert Evatt, head of the UN 
pleaded with the “Big Four” to get their leaders together 
to end the crisis. | 
The Russians said we're ready.” The French cabi- 
net agreed, but knuckled under when the Anglo-Amer- 
icans said “nothing doing.” 
Truman and Marshall gave shabby, formal excuses. 


They will not negotiate “under duress” (meaning until 


the Soviets have removed land barriers to Berlin from 


the west); the settlement must come from. the United 


Nations, they maintained. 

But the people of the world, including America, are 
not interested in formal excuses for turning down efforts 
to settle the crisis. They’re interested in a settlement. 


eo EVEN the excuses are thoroughly phony. 


The Anglo-Americans know well that Soviet bar- 
riers to western transport were erected only after the 
Western powers had illegally dumped a new currency into 
their zones of Berlin, thereby disrupting the Soviet zone’s 
economy. 

They know the Russians have repeatedly proposed 
to lift the barriers simultaneously with the removal of 
the illegal currency. 

They HAVE negotiated while the barriers existed 
and outside the UN. But all their negotiations have been 
aimed not at settling, but at compelling the Russians to 
— the barriers without settlement of the currency prob- 

m. | 

Knowing the Russians could not conceivably agree 

to this, their “negotiations” were strictly for propaganda 


purposes. 


> 


1. TRUTH is that the Anglo-American imperialists 
want no real settlement in Berlin. 

A British “White Paper” has revealed that agreement 
was possible when the four military governors of Berlin 


were entrusted with the problem a few months ago. Vet, 


discussions were broken off when the American, British 


and French falsely claimed a “deadlock” had been reached. 


Why don’t they want settlement? 


They aeed an excuse for the multi-billion dollar arms 


contracts in the U. S., for suppressing the working class 

movements in western Europe and the colonial struggles 

— freedom in Asia and Africa, for erushing labor at 
ome. 

They need, in short, the Soviet “bogey” to put over 
the economic and political program of the trusts in Amer- 
jea and in England. Every threat“ of peace sends them 
into a dither. 


IS CLEAR now that Truman’s “Vinson Mission” was 


a fake. But the peace for which so many of us in Amer- 
ica and throughout the world yearn cannot be dismissed 
SO easily. 

Those who voted for Truman because they feared 
the Republican war program and believed his promises 
of peace will demand delivery. “ead 

ey will recognize that the Progressive Party is 
needed more than ever to compel Truman to retreat from 
the policies of the bankers 
made his own. . 
The demand that the leaders of the U S. sit down 
with Soviet leaders und end the H õν,e war must be 
80 loudly and insistently. that Truman will be unable to 
gainsay it. 


4 


and generals which he has 


* 


lace—all of which Truman ver- 


| 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


ir OF THE most important results 
results of the elections is that it opens 
up new opportunities for a renewed of- 


fensive against the pro-fascist indictments 


of the 12 Communist leaders. But the 
moment has to be seized while the iron is hot, while 
the sentiments of the people are fresh in the minds 
of the bi-partisan cabal in Washington. 


On Nov. 2, the electorate expressed its progressive 
wishes, notwithstanding the fact their expression 
was misdirected into support of 
Truman, the other of Wall Street’s 
reactionary twin candidates. The 
people were voting for the pro- 
gressive principles of FDR and 
the New Deal—and often con- 
sciously for the program of Wal- 


* 


bally took over in the last days of 
the campaign, using extraordinary 
demagogy. That Truman is a 
Wall Street lackey faithfully pushing its reactionary 
war program, does not alter the fact that the peo- 
ple considered him a “lesser evil” and had progres- 
sive desires in their minds when they re-elected him. 

These progressive desires demand that the indict- 


ments against the Communist leaders be dismissed. 
This cry should be raised among the workers and 
democratic masses and should be pressed in every 


Face to Face 


Time for a Renewed 
Offensive! 


Truman’s talk of civil rights, Tom Clark is still 
rushing to railroad the Communist leaders to prison. 

The illusions which Truman has demagogically 
fostered all during his term of office will be con- 
tinued in new forms. Every democratic American 
is happy that the fascist would-be dictator Parnell 
Thomas has been indicted. 

But both Truman and Tom Clark hope that the 
indictment of this political gangster will show how 
impartial the Administration is—that it moves 
against the rights as well as against the left, that 
the people can rely upon the administration of jus- 
tice by the white supremacy, poll taxer Tom Clark, 
to be fair and impartial. 
* 


THE very manner in which the Thomas case has 
been handled shows that nothing will come of it 
unless the people intervene. When the Communist 


leaders were arrested—and on a political case, too 


even though they had never been tried, they were 
all mugged and their photographs insultingly print- 
ed all over the nation with numbers under them, 


just as though they had been convicted. But noth- 


ing of the sort for Thomas, who was indicted as a 


common crook and thief, charged with stealing the 


responsible, organized and united manner upon Tru- 


man and his poll tax Attorney General, Tom Clark. 

Certainly the progressive policies of FDR and the 
New Deal which Truman so demonstratively hugged 
to his-bosom last October, are inconsistent with any 


further prosecution of the frame-up against the 


Communists. If labor and the aroused democratic 


} Masses—who expressed themselves for progressive 
aims on Nov. 2—move quickly and with vigorous 


popular pressure, the dismissal of these monstrous, 
Hitler-like indictments is achievable. 


. * > 

BUT this necessary victory for American liberties 
cannot be accomplished if the elections are permit- 
ted to give rise to a whole new set of revitalized 
illusions, Truman has talked about civil rights be- 
fore—in the 79th Congress which the Democrats 
controlled, and in the 80th Congress which the 
GOP controlled. Yet he is personally responsible 


forthe grave threat to civil rights which. is inherent, . 
m the Nrumesun of the! 12/Communistai Therefore; 
what's going to make the difference is not what 
Truman says, but what the people do. With all indictments 


vu 


money of the people, which he used to destroy the 
people’s liberties. 
Thomas has never even been arrested. His photo 


was printed, but as he sat in an easy chair at home 


defying arrest, and his bi-partisan buddies in Con- 
gress are preparing to seat him in January. 

It is the bounden duty of the working class and 
masses to intervene to compel the jailing and quar- 


antining of this man as a political mad-dog, to 
develop a movement which will deny a seat to both 
him and Rankin, and to abolish the diabolical. un- 
American Committee. The election results offer 
new opportunities for this. 


As grave as the injustice to each of us personally 
by virtue of the indictments, far more sinister is | 
the fact that Truman is here trying to outlaw the 
Communist Party—trying to do what the people 
wouldn't permit when they defeated the storm- 
trooper Mundt bill. Whatever one thinks of the 
Communist Party, if u can be outlawed, no labor 
or people’s organization opposed to reaction, war and 
fascism is safe. 

Especially is this true of the labor movement, 
against whom these indictments are directly aimed. 
Nazi Germany and fascist Italy teach us that the 
outlawing of the Communist Bich see th, the 

g of gt Uberti, ‘Now, when” the b. 
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is the time to compe] the dismissal of these atrocious 
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Prospects for the 
cio. convention 


By George Morris 

1 CIO’S right wing leadership will 
in all likelihood still be celebrating 

8 convention delegates are called into 

session Monday in Portland, Ore. They 


are flushed with the Truman victory of 
Nov. 2, and act as though they will soon run every- 
thing from the White House down. 

By the time the next session of Congress is over 
the country, including the CIO, will know who 
really runs the USA. But to paraphrase a remark 
of Philip Murray’s at a recent 
session of the CIO’s executive 
board, elections will come and 
elections will go but the 
CIO stays on. The delegates 
may turn the convention 
into a blowout and adjourn with 
full confidence that henceforth it 
will be sunshine and honey for 
labor. Or they can take the view 
the CIO more than ever will need 
its full united and _ vigorous 
strength if it expects to collect on the votes it mo- 
bilized for the 8lst Congress. 


II IS IDLE TO speculate on the possibility of 
bringing together the right and left wing on either 
support or rejection of the Marshall Plan or the 
third party. The differences on those questions are 
deepseated and won't be bridged so soon. But it 
is possible to have teamwork in the CIO despite 
those differences, provided, of course, some sober- 
minded people get the upper hand in the CIO's 
right wing. 


FOREIGN POLICY: The right wing majority 
will go the whole hog in reaffirming its support 


of the Marshall Plan. But there are a whole series 
of practical problems that require action upon which 
the entire CIO could have unanimity: on support 
of new state of Israel and insisting on its original 
partition boundaries; demanding democracy in 
Greece and an end of persecution of trade union 
leaders; protesting any ties with Franco Spain and 
demanding fulfillment of FDR's wartime treaties, 
support of new moves, like a Vinson mission, towards 
arriving at an agreement with the USSR and an 
end to the cold war. 
5 

UNITY: The left-right differences may be sharp 
and unbridgable for a long time, but, if such diver- 
gent forces are to pull together, then the CIO’s 
organizational structure and constitutional guaran- 
tees must be rigidly enforced. Those include the 
guarantee of autonomy for affiliates and an iron- 
clad guarantee they will not suffer raids from sister 
unions. Equally basic in this respect is the right 
of affiliated unions, and their leaders, to express 
views as they or their organizations see fit. With- 
out such guarantees it is impossible to have mutual 
agreement and action on anything and the CIO 
is bound to remain a crisscross of warring factions 
and unions. 

* 

POLITICAL ACTION: Those who think the 
Democratic Party could become the “liberal” party 
ef the country and those who are for the third 
- party, won’t see eye to eye. But is there any reason 
why the convention cannot reaffirm the CIO’s stand 
for absolute independence of the CIO as such of 
any political party—and mean it? Under such a 
stand affiliates or individuals would be free to fol- 
low the dictates of their own political conscience 
and still unite on a campaign of pressure upon ALL 
parties for the things labor wants. 


| LEGISLATIVE: The CIO will undoubtedly draw 

up a series of resolutions embodying its expectations 
from the sist Congress. It is safe to assume that 
the demand for immediate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law will top the list. If the right wing 
really favors, repeal and restoration of the Wagner 
Act without any gimmicks and affidavits tagged 
on; if they favor the rest of the social program, 
end if they really want a mobilization of labor and 
back-home popular pressure to make the President 


CIVIL LIBERTIES: There is no division in the 
CIO on issues affecting, Negro rights and civil 
liberties generally. The difference may only de- 
in action when those friendly to Truman 
compromise and hold off fire while the left 
insist on real results. I am sure the 
convention would press hard for an 
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the question of the rights of Communists 
now under attack. The right wing has 
said it believes 1 should have a 
to their op The very “yy the CIO 


conn Sa ere 


— —— the government, violating the right 
a Communists to their opinions. 
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munist leaders, 


struggle on that issue. But closely tied with 
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Marshall Pian Shifts 
From Food to Arms 


By Max Gordon 


The overpowering impression you 
get from conversations with Com- 
both in eastern 
and western Europe, is that the 
result in the struggle between the 
world Socialist forces and impe- 
rialism has already been deter- 
mined. 

Wall Street can still kick up a 
fuss, perhaps even start another 
war out of desperation — though 
this is not inevitable—but it can- 
not win. 

Not the least factor in contribut- 
ing to this feeling were the events 
in China. 


It is not hard to understand why 


you get this feeling in eastern Eu- 


rope. The only city I visited there 
was Prague, but it was clear that 
in this most recently established 
popular democracy, the revolution 
is irreversible and Socialism well 
on its way. It is even further con- 
solidated in the ether eastern Eu- 
ropean lands. 

Whatever opposition still exists 
in Czechoslovakia is scattered, un- 
organized, and confined to the mid- 
dle and upper classes. The work- 
ingclass and the bulk of the pea- 
santry, as well as much of the in- 
tellectual stratum, are solidly be- 
hind the revolution. 

* 

IN WESTERN EUROPE, Com- 
munist leaders expect sharp eco- 
nomic struggles in the near future 
as the Marshall Plan continues to 
demoralize their economies and to 
compel lower living standards for 
the workers, which are near starva- 
tion levelt today. 


The economic effects of the 
Marshall Plan are thus blocking 
consolidation of imperialist power 
in the west European nations, and 
beginning to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Social Democrats, lead- 
ing agents of the imperialists, 
among the workers. 


Czech Workers’ 
Conditions 


Of the six nations I visited — 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia—only 
in the last are the conditions of 
the workingclass and peasantry 
better than they were before the 
war. , 
The Czech worker today lives 
better than the Belgian, French, or 
Danish worker, which is a reversal 
ef the pre-war situation, though 
there is still much he cannot get. 

A Czech worker receives about 
$20 to $25 a week in American 
terms, which is about the wage of 
a worker in the west European 
lands. But where food prices in 
the west are just about at the 
same level as in the U.S. (higher 
in France and Belgium), Czech 
food prices are fantastically lower. 
There is rationing and price con- 
trol at pre-war levels in Prague, 
and the government means it. 


You can get a quart of milk for 
the equivalent of five cents: a 
pound of bread for five cents; a 
pound of potatoes for two cents; 
beef from 26c to 35c, depending on 
the grade. Eggs, however, are high, 
about 72c a dozen. 


You can get a good restaurant 
meal—literally from soup to nuts— 
for 70c, including the 12 percent 
service charge. The same meal 
costs from $1.50 to $2.50 anywhere 
in western Europe, 

The worker gets the same sort of 
meal in his factory canteen for the 
equivalent. of 12c, and he can get 
two such meals a day. All children 
get free milk three times a week. 

* 

A SHORTAGE of industrial 
goods exists, partly due to the fact 
that the Czechs had to export 
hugely to buy focd from the out- 
side to make up for a disastrous 
drouth in 1947. But where the 
Czech worker cannot buy enough 
goods because they are not avail- 
able, the Dutch or Danish or 
French worker cannot buy them 

pend eve: ry ‘avail- 
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fact that * 
$8 te $12 a month, give the Czech 


worker spare cash which he wants 


‘shall Plan, and showed how they 


ing a shut-down of the native in- 


“Communist propaganda” at these 


of the Plan as the strident, arch- | 


said a TIMES article last Saturday, 


2 guns instead of butter“ 


Ae 


to spend for better living but which 
he cannot yet achieve. 

But he is far better off for food 
than the other workers mentioned, 


and even more important, his po- 


sition is constantly improving while 
the west European workers are suf- 
fering continual deterioration in 
their standards, 


The new five-year plan, plus the 
joint planning of Czech economy 
and those of other east European 
lands will greatly strengthen them 
all. 


Effects of the 
Marshall Plan 


following points about the economic 
and political effects of the Mar- 


worked in each county visited: 

® Rapidly expanding military 
budgets, demanded by the U. S. aa 
part of its world military plan, are 
causing runaway inflation and are 
forcing further cuts in consump- 
tion by the already-impoverished 
peoples. 

e Shifts to armament making 
have compelled cuts in production 
of industrial goods for rehabilita- 
tion and for export thereby forcing 
increased exports or reduced im- 
ports in needed food and consumer 
goods. 


® Food and fuel subsidies are be- 
ing eliminated and price ceilings 
either jacked up or ended alto- 
gether, while wage ceilings remain 
static. All this is a part of the 
plan to cut national consumption 
So as to provide for armament and 
to “stabilize” finances. 


® In some countries, consumer 
goods from the U. S. are flooding 
a domestic market which has. been 
supplied by native industry, caus- 


dustry and large-scale unemploy- 
ment. 


The U. S. has forced western 
Europe to forego reparations in the 
form of basic machinery from Ger- 
many and refuses to send such ma- 
chinery to these countries from the 


2 thereby keeping production 
low. 


© Trade with eastern Europe is 
limited by the terms of the Mar- 
shall Plan, which prohibits as ex- 
port to these countries all products 
labelled war potential. This compels 
the west European nations to de- 
pend on the U. S. for trade, mean- 
ing they can export chiefly raw ma- 
terials and food instead of indus- 
trial goods and must import Amer- 
ican products at high prices. This 
is turning them into colonial hin- 
terlands of the U. S. 

Added to this, there is increasing 
bitterness, even on the part of the 
business elements, as they see west- 
ern Germany being reconstructed 
rapidly with the aid of American 
machine imports while their econo- 
mies flounder through lack of 
modern machinery. 


The Marshall Planners will shout 


charges. But they are being con- 
firmed daily by such rabid backers 


hypocritical New York Times in a 
series of cautiously-worded tech- 
nical articles repeating virtually 
every claim made here, 


“Some leading European experts,” 


“have said that... rearmament on 
the scale expected would destroy 
hopes of continuing United States 
recovery aid in sufficient measure 
to achieve the goals set for 1952. 
Thus there hag risen the question 
whether . . the United States should 
underwrite European recovery as a 
way of ensuring peace or abandon 
this policy in favor of a rearma- 
ment plan. 

Note the alternatives placed here: 
economic recovery or rearmamertt! 
The “experts” are playing around 
with giving up the “recovery” : 
myth and coming straight out with 
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umented In the same way! : 


As We See It 


The Inside Story of 
The Handkerchief Plot 
By Milton Howard 


READERS have written me to com- 


ment on Victor Riesel. He runs a col- 
umn for the New York Post on labor. I 
am told that it is syndicated now in scores 


of newspapers including some of the most 
rabid anti-labor sheets in the nation. They love 
his stuff. 


It is difficult to know where to begin with a 
writer like Riesel. He is plainly a sort of junior 
Westbrook Pegler. Each genera- 
tion produces at least one such Pass 
journalist. The older ones, like 
Pegler, beeome too naked in their 
infamy. New and younger ones 
must take their places. Then, they 3 
too are replaced as they wear out 2 ae 
their disguises. ce 

Riesel’s formula does not differ 
much from Pegler’s. His wrinkle 
is to sing the praises of certain 
fake “Socialist” labor leaders like 
David Dubinsky. Otherwise, Riesel’s main job is to 
depict the trade unions as a racket, and to pump 
into the unions the opium of anti-Communist hys- 
teria. 


HYSTERIA is his specialty. On slow days, when 
he has no news, Riesel invariably comes up to the 
surface with one of his hot-from-the-oven revela- 
tions about Communists in the unions. He has dis- 
covered a remarkable social phenomenon—that the 
standards of decency, accuracy, and credibility don’t 
have to be observed if you are discussing “Commu- 
nists.” No one will check on you. Hence, most of 
Riesel’s inventions with regard to the Communists 
are masterpieces of absurdity. 

Here is a sort of model of the way he operates: 


By Wictor Weasel 


I've tracked it down! I nearly got killed! The 
Communists followed me! But I’ve got it for you! 
Hold your seats, Mr. and Mrs. America! Here it is 
straight from the shoulder! It’s about handkerchiefs, 
I’m talking about! 


What is a handkerchief? To a patriotic American, 
it is a sort of rag to keep the nose clean. But the 
Communists are different. To them a handkerchief 
is a part of the class struggle which the Russian, 
Karl Marx, invented (I can prove he is a Russian 
once the Communists stop following me). Hold on 
tight now! We are coming to the nastiest “diktat” 
from the Kremlin yet unearthed. 

It begins in Quagmire, Long Island. I have reason 
to know (the FBI let me see its records) that there 
has been an infiltration of Communists in Quagmire 
(Communists never go any place or join anything; 
they always “infiltrate’’]. 


But why, you will ask, did they pick Quagmire? 
If you ask them (and why should I gsk them any- 
thing when they might tell me?) they will tell you 
that they were born in Quagmire and live there 
because they like it that way. But don’t be a fellow- 
traveler or an innocent. Lenin taught them to plan 
everything! They couldn’t just have been born in 
Quagmire by accident. I have found out why. The 
Easily-Filled Handkerchief Corporation has its stra- 
tegic factory in Quagmire! 

Do you get it? It’s colossal! It’s.a masterpiece of 
revolutionary strategy as outlined by Zhdanov be- 
fore he “died” [no one just dies in the Soviet Union; 
they die“ J. It seems that the girl operators in the 


Easily-Filled factory are thinking of asking for aa 


raise. They threaten to cease the manufacture of 
handkerchief 


Here is where the Commies come in. Leave it to 
them. They pretend to sympathize with the desire 
of the girl operators to get a few more nickels to 
meet rising prices. But their real game is to stop 
the emergency production of handkerchiefs because 
they know that a shipment of, these rags is going 
to the strategic Panama and our precariously 
held 435 naval bases stretched all over the world. 

If they can clog up the noses of our back-to-the- 
wall garrisons in Iran, Iraq, China, Iceland, Syria, 
and other vital fortresses, they will demoralise our 
armies! How will our machine-gunners clean their 
cloudy glasses? 

In short, we are surrounded by a dastardly plot! 
Why wait? Why bother with the Constitution? 
Outlaw the Communist Party before we are choked 
in our own phen. 
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intelligence-defving absurdities that Smism always 
operates on ita intended victim. 
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New Cruiser: The USS Des Moines, 17,000 tons, called the world’s most powerful cruiser, p 
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from the Fore River shipyards in Quincy, Mass., on a trial run before being com- 


missioned. 


WALL STREET SPURS — 
INTERVENTION IN CHINA 


suggestion that the U. S. should pull 
out of China in view of the hope- 
lessness of Chiang’s situation. 

The editorial said that “this would 
be a devastating psychological blow 
to opponents of Communism in 
China, as well as elsewhere,” and 
that “such a move would be to 
frighten friends of the U. S. in every 
country of the world where Commu- 
nists have considerable strength.” 

The Herald Tribune. suggests that 
“the answer is fo continue American | 
aid to anti-Communist forces in 
China,” and that in the event of 
Chiang's downfall, “American ald 
should go to whatever anti-Commu- 
nist regime or regimes that take its 
place.” | 

THIS THEORY of holding on to 
whatever Wall Street can is also 
reflected in Hanson Baldwin’s article | 
in the New York Times on Nov. 9: 
“We must search, then, for desper- 
late remedies in China. We may 
have to support individual provincial 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Herald Tribune has made the case 
clear in its editorial of Nov. 15 on 
“China policy,” it repudiated the 


Star Farmer 


ment armies in North China, who 
are able to rally around them armies 
capable of holding at least parts of 
China.” 

While both the Herald Tribune | 
and Hanson Baldwin are forced 
to admit that Chiang cannot be 
saved and that the only hope may 
be for Wall Street to hang on to a 
number of local warlords, both spell 
out continuous efforts on the part 
of American imperialism to kill more 
Chinese people, to disrupt and 


important of all, to block their job 
of rebuilding. 

Hand in hand with military and 
financial intervention goes political 
intervention anu intrigue. Even the 
liberal New York Post, in its edi- 
torial on Nov. 12, does not for a 
moment imagine the Chinese peo- 
ple should ever be allowed to decide 
the future of their own country. 

“The moral is plain,” declares the 


S 


“STAR FARMER” was the title 
won by Kenneth Lewayne Chat- 
ham (above), 19, of Greenville, 
III., at the 20th anniversary con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City. Kenneth 
also received a $1,000 prize from a : 
a Kansas City newspaper. 
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@ The Town's DANCE both nites te 


Smartest Ballreom PAN n e of Alen 
8 rf ‘hau URF-NDANCE Tresser’s Orchestra. 
($2.25 ples tax) 


Saturday,. Nov. 20, 8:30 P.M. 
The Incomparable 


JOSH WHITE 
His Blues and Ballads 


Sunday, Nov. 21, 8:30 P.M. 


JOHANNES STEEL 
“The Sa 2 ef 2 OF affairs 
Soviet Peace Offen- 
. | sive: Who's Afraid of It?” 
13 ASTOR PLACE (8th St. near B’way) 


—u—T—ñ— eee ae — — 


HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
The post-meeting center for all progressives 


WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE | 


2249 Seventh Avenue AUdubon 3-8244 
The famous home of Chicken and am. yaa ty bee 
| Nerd fram 4 te 110 Me Bits Rh ee ee | 
WYATT Lon, ALBERTA PRYME 


TA in the COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
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Post, We are in global competition 
with communism,” and the only les- 
son we should learn from the deb- 
acle of the Truman Doctrine in 
China is that “crusades against 
communism cannot be successfully 
waged by unholy men.” 


The Post advocates that “we can 
continue to aid the Nationalist gov- 
ernment,” except that the struggle 
against communism should not be 


exclusively entrusted to Chiang Kai- | 


shek but should leave room “for 
those Chinese moderates whom Gen. 
Marshall once called the only hope 
for a democratic China.” 


governors, or able generals, like Fu 
iTso-yi, commander of the Govern- | 


hinder their final victory and, most | 


Thus far, nowhere in the United 
States has there been a strong voice 
raised against intervention of any 
and every kind in China, This is 


one of the most serious challenges 


to the genuine progressives of Amer- 
ica 


le 


® PUNCH 
® SUNDRIES 


for 
YOUR 
N party 
For reasonable, friendly service 
CALL TI 2-3311 


COUNTRY CLUB ICES 


1211 COLGATE AVENUE 
Bronx, N. Y. 


850 MINERS STRIKE 
IN SPEEDUP PROTEST 


PITTSBURGH.—Three mines of the Pittsburgh-Con- 


solidation Coal Co. were closed recently by walkout. Some 


850 men were involved. Discharge of a miner stopped opera- 
tions at the big Renton mine above?@ * * 
Oakmont in the Allegheny Valley. generally struggles against attempts 
Miners shut down the Somers mine, by the companies to cut the num- 
near Monongahela and Finleyville, ber of workers on the new mining 
demanding that the union have a machmery which is being widely 
voice in deciding the number of introduced and thus speed up the 
men for certain operations. The work. The absence of any specific 
Mathies mine near Finleyville was provisions covering machine crews 
Closed as a result of a fist fight be- in the union contracts is an invita- 
tween a miner and foreman. tion to the mine bosses to cut such 
Back of these sporadic strikes are crews to the limit. 


Urge Protests On Phone Rutes 


The New York State Communist, “Telephone rates,” the Commu- 


Party yesterday urged a flood of nist Party declared, “have always 
elegrams to the Public Service Com: been notoriously excessive. The 


mission to block the move of the 
New York Telephone Co. for a rate telephone company is experiencing 


increase. The company had ap- a period of unprecedented pros~ 
plied Tuesday for an immediate | perity, with great expansion, which 
temporary increase of 10 percent has increased its already exorbitant 


for local service charges, and for Profits.“ 


a rmanent 15 recent increase | 
se * The patriot Paul Revere was the 


on overall charges. first ident of the Boston Board 
The Communist Party also wired | 5 ‘ea rani! " 


the PSC demanding a rejection of 
the application, which, it declared, | 


was “an outrage against the hard- 
pressed consumers of this state.” | 


The Aztec national monument in 
New Mexico contains an interesting 
cluster of pre-historic ruins. 


Wait for real bargains at the 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR 


Clething and other 
articles made by union 
laber as gifts for the 
Bazaar. 


® THURSDAY, DEC. 16 
Doors open 6 P.M. - Midnight 


PF MEN: Sits, Shoes, © FRIDAY, DEC. 17 
Waits . 4 dae. 3 6 FP. M. - Midnight . 
. — See Doors 6 
— Commetion, ® SUNDAY, DEC. 19 

— Games, 

a: ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 


HOUSEHOLD: Radics, 
Lamps, Appliances, 
Furniture, Silver, 
Greceries, Pictures. 


Alse Restaurant, Bar, 
Shews, Carnival, Per- 
senalities. Dancing, 
Cencerts. 


69 West 66th Street, N.Y.C. 


TICKETS: 1 day 50c; 4 days $1.00. Children free. 
PROCEEDS: te previde aid in Israeli and Europe: 
te comoat anti-Semitism. Tickets can be secured 
at your unien headquarters, fraternal ledge and 
from AMERICAN JEWISH LABOR COUNCIL, 
Room 634, 22 E. lith St., New Terk 3, N. Y. 


Doors open noon - midnight 
GR 17-6337. 
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Franco OUT of the U.N. 


aid Hitler's stooge Franco. 


States. 


res 
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Free Spain Rallies To STOP FRANCOR 


Spain is on the U.N. December 
Agenda. The people of 30 coun- 
tries will rally during FREE SPAIN 
WEEK, Dec. 2nd to 9th to demand 
. liberated Spain ond to keep 


| In 1937 FDR said, “Quarantine: 
\| the Aggressors.” Today, the Far- 
: leys and Barkleys’ scheme to 


VOICE YOUR PROTEST .. . Attend 
one of the 50 rallies in the United 


: TICKETS: $1.80, $1.20, 80¢ (Tax incl.) 


tr ANTI-FASCIST (REFUGEE COMMITTEE, 192 Lexington Ave., N. V. c. E. 2.273 \ 


BRONX - Sun. Dec. 5th · 2:00 P.M. Be 
QUEENS - Sun. Dec. 5th: 2:30 P.M. ee 


Dorothy Parker © Paul Draper © Ada B. Jackson © 
@ Dr. Edward K. Barsky © Rep. Leo Isacson © Maxine 
Sullivan © Spanish Dancers. 


MANHATTAN - Mon. Dec. öth · 8:00 P.M. “ A“ 


. Rep. Vito Marcantonio « Howard Fast © Mary Van 
@ Kleeck © James Waterman Wise „ Norman Atkins @ 
Dunham Dancers. 


IVI. Thurs. Dec. 9th : 8:00 P. M. 372528 


Howard Fast © Paul Robeson „ 0. John Rogge 
© Rose Russell „ Jean Leon Destine, Haitian dancer. 


| 
4 
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Truman Spurns Peace Talks, 


Backs New ‘Anti 


(Continued from Page ) 
Department and the Western Union 
proceeded quietly prior to the elec- 
tions. Since Nov. 2, the planning 


has been more open and at faster 
tempo. 


THE SCOPE of the military alli- 
ance, according to plans here, will 
be extended to include Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal 
in Europe. On this side of the At- 
lantic, the U. S. and Canada are 
to be full-fledged participants. 

Forrestal left for Europe shortly 


WEBSTER HALL 


t A. WY.G 


ADM. $1.25 IN ADV. 
(tax included) 
Tickets at all bookshops 
or call AL 48024 


i-Comintern’ 

after the elections and on visits to 
London, Berlin and Paris, discussed 
“technical” questions with Mont- 
gomery. and other military leaders. 
A conference between Under-Secre- 
tary of State Robert A. Lovett and 
representatives of the Western 
Union was tentatively set for Wash- 
ington during the coming week. 


Twice during the late summer the 

diplomats plotting the achievement 
of this alliance were jolted. First 
was in, August when Soviet Premier 
Stalin agreed readily to a formula 
for the settlement of the Berlin 
crisis. 
The second came when President 
Truman proposed, as an election 
maneuver, to send Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson to Moscow for talks with 
Stalin. 

As Marshall and Forrestal] recog- 


serious threat. The Soviet press, 
by its welcome to a Washington re- 
port that Truman planned to visit 


the Russian government was willing 
to meet the U. S. more than half 
way in establishing a secure world 
peace. 

In addition, President Herbert V. 
Evatt (Australia) of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and Gen- 
eral Secretary Trygve Lie directed 
a formal appeal to the U. S., Britain, 
France and the USSR, to begin im- 
mediate discussions” to solve the 
Berlin question. 

Lastly, European public opinion 
is extremely desirous of seeing a 
face-to-face talk. between the Amer- 


—— 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT—Mass Singing: 
comments and illustrations of the string 
instruments, mandolin, mandola, mando- 
cello, guitar, violin, viola cello and bass 
viol by outstanding artists. Presented by 
the Metropolitan Music School at the 
New School for Social Research, 66 W. 
12th St., Saturday, Nov. 20th, at 3:15 p.m. 
Adm. $1.20 including tax. 
 HALLOWE’EN Dance-Around. Only 347 
and three quarter days left till Halloween 
Why wait? Celebrate early at our Hal- 
lowe’en Carnival Square dancing, singing: 
Ernie Lieberman, Joe Jaffee; circus, side 
show, horror house, fencing, witches’ 
brew, games. 250 W. 26th St. Subs. 50 cents. 
.. JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere. 
Folk, social; fun. Cultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 E. 16th St. 

“WRITING - OUT - LOUD”’—unpublished 
short story by Bob Arthur and Eve Mer- 
riam. Discussion. Free refreshments. Con- 
temporary Writers’ Studio, 37 E. 19th St. 
Subs 75 cents. 

ARTISTS’ BALL: laura—blues; betty-ann 
comedy; benton and veronica—dance 

team; papa on the drums. 17 W. 24th St. 
' ELECTION VICTORY DANCE. Lots of 
entertainment, fun and refreshments. Sat.. 
Nov. 20th, 8 p.m. Cacchione Club (East 
Harlem), 171 E. 116th St. 

HOW BOUT RELAXIN’ with Charlie 
(Chaplin, that is) and other films? En- 
tertainment, fun, refreshments. Prepare 
for Thanksgiving with the Turkey“ Trot. 
Donation 50 cents. Wolin’s Studio, 44 E. 
21st St. Gramercy Club, C. P. ! 

BARN DANCE! Come one, come lal and 
rock the floor with square dancing, be-bop, 
rhumbas and improvisations. Plenty of re- 
freshments and entertainment. Wear your 
dungarees. Subs 65 cents. Given at 2315 
Seventh Ave. (135th St.) by Tom Paine 
Youth Club C.P. Subs. 65c. 

SATURDAY EVE. at 9. Contemporary 
Forum. “Sammy” Levenson ys. Dr. Lanzer, 
CCNY, “Family’s Influence on Personal- 


ity.” Dancing to good orch. Free refresh- 


ments. Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. 
Subs.. $1.25. 


Bronx 


THANKSGIVING PARTY. You're invited 
to another famous bang-up party at 
Hunts Point AYD, 1029 E 163rd St. En- 
tertainment, dancing, refreshments in our 
usual style. Sat nite at 8:30. 


Brooklyn 


RUSSET MOOD in Autumn hues. We've 
the thing to chase your blues. A night of 
cider, warmth and cheer. The bestest 
party of the year. Ezra Lapidus Youth 
Club, C. P. 2166 86th St. 

FOLK DANCING, entertainment, re- 
freshments for young and old at Lodge 
562 Installation Dance. Sat eve, Nov. 20th 
at Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney 
Island Ave. Subs $1.25. 

MUSIC LOVERS! Talented concert art- 
ee — refreshments. Brooklyn 

Section, 707 B. 37th St., B’klyn 
(Newkirk Station). 


SUNDAY | 
Manhatian 


WHAT NEXT FOR CHINA? An analysis 
of the t state of the struggle in 


ernment last? What will the U. 8. do 
next? Chu Tong, editor, China Daily News, 
and Abraham Chapman, editor, Fraternal 
Outlook. 8:15. 50 cents. Jefferson School, 
16th St. and 6th Ave. 

ISRAEL — Domination or Independence? 
Lecture by Moses Miller of Jewish Life.“ 
Unusual films. Free refreshments. Unity 
Forum, 2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.) Con- 
tribution—50 cents. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all 
friends! Congenial atmosphere; 
cial; fun. Cultural Folk 
128 E. 16th? St. 

VOICE OF FREEDOM presents a Pre- 
Thanksgiving Dance and Show at Frater- 
nal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th St., Sun, Nov. 
Zist, 8:30 p.m. 


Bronx 


BE-BOP JAMBOREE! Bring your fa- 
vorite record. Discussion and demonstra- 
tion by a well known Be-Bop musician at 
Hunts Point AYD, 1029 E. 163rd St. Danc- 
ing will follow. 8:30 p.m. | 

GAY NINETIES NIGHT. Social—Re- 
freshments. Sunday, Nov. 2ist. 1948, 7:30 
p.m. 7th North ALP, 1723 Boston Road 
(above Dover Theatre). Subs. 59 cents. 


Brooklyn 


BEDFORD STUYVESANT FORUM. Ab- 
ner Berry discusses Harry Haywood’s new 
book, Negro Liberation.” 1239 Atlantic 
Ave., 8:30 p.m. Adm. 25 cents. Auspices— 


Jefferson School, Bedford Stuyvesant 
Annex. 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE Forum features Max 
Gordon, Daily Worker reporter, just back 
from Europe, on “Eiirope Today.” 68- 


02 76th St., Middle Village. Adm. 25c. 
8 p.m, 


Coming 


CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance. Thanks- 
giving Eve., Wed. Nov. 24. Webster Hall. 
For tickets call AL 4-8024. TA 3-6623. 

HOOTENANNY: THANKSGIVING vy 
People’s Songs; Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, 
Fred Hellerman, 
others. Irving Plaza, Wed. Nov. 24, 8 
p.m. $1. First “Hoot” in five months. 

NEXT FRIDAY Nite. City College Com- 
rade Engineers Annual Thanksgiving 
en Greenwich Village Club, 430 6th 

ve. 

TCHAIKOVSKY CLUB opens the season 
with a Grand Concert-Dance. Saturday, 
Nov. 27, in Sherman Hotel. 71 St. and 
Broadway at 8:30 p.m. Adda Paurmell, 
dancer Ballet Russe; George Kutzan. cel- 
list NBC Symphony; Efin Vitis, singer: 
Theodore Katz, violinist. Dancing. Russian 
Buffet. 

DAILY WORKER Dance. Saturday Eve. 
Dec. 11. Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor 


Place. Tickets $1.25 in adv., and $1.50 
at door. 


members, 
folk, 80 
Dance Group, 


35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p. m. 


RATES: 
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when you dine ent. 
choose a quict, com- 


ESTAURANT 


fertable pet. Italian-American kitchen @ Im- 
perted and Demestic Wines @ 962 K. 12th ., 
NYO. GRamerey 5-9681 @ Joba Pucciattl, Prep. 
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nize, the plan now faces its most 


Stalin, indicated to all Europe that 


bers of Local 1331, in their demands 


Betty Sanders among 
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icans and the Soviets. Under U. 8. 
pressure (pressure which is sugar- 
coated with Marshall plan funds), 
governments have gone along with 
the Washington-London line, but 
they have never been happy about 
it. 


These attitudes created certain 


obstacles to U. S. success in setting 
up a full-fledged anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance. And every move by 
the USSR to achieve understanding 
with the US had added to the hopes 
of the peoples of Europe that the 
dispute could be settled without war, 
thus increasing pressure on West- 
ern European governments to co- 
operate in finding a peaceful solu- 
tion. The “danger” lay in the pos- 
sibility that despite the Washington 
plot, an atmosphere of peace and 
cordiality would arise, 

What Marshall and Forrestal 
want is not an atmosphere of peace 
and cordiality, but rather one of 
tension and crisis. Since this is 
the only way the State department 
can build its North Atlantic “de- 
fense” pact, the American people 
can expect heightened war talk, new 
anti-Soviet crises, and enlarged mil- 
itary preparations, 


Local 1331, USA-CIO 
Appeals for Help 


YOUNGSTOWN, OQhio—In a 
printed appeal addressed to all 
locals and members of the United 
Steeelworkers of America, the offi- 
cers of Republic Local 1331, Youngs- 
town, Ohio,” set forth the case of 
their local which has just had all 
the local union officers and griev- 
ance men suspend and adminis- 
trator place in control. 

This actilon, the appeal states, 
was taken by James Griffith director 


of of Dist. 26, with the approval of 
the Intrnaional officiers, the charges 
beifig that Mike Pochiro, president 
of the Local was too militant on the 
picket line and that some of the 
officers wanted to vote for whom 
they saw fit to vote for. 

The appeal concludes by asking 
that in the interestes of de- 
mocracy in the union, that all locals 
go on record supporting the mem- 


for reinstalling officers or holding 
new elections. 


Some of Africa’s forests are 30 
thick that most animals cannot live 
in them, and only reptiles, mon- 
keys and birds exist there, the 
World Book Encyclopedia notes. 

for that matter, would even satisfy 
the demands of the inefficient Nan- 
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everyhody - but everybody 


is gonna 
be at the 
‘daily’ 


saturday eve, december llth at the pent- 

house ballroom, 13 astor place, n. y. C...+s 

broadway and hollywood entertainment 

paul livert and his orchestra ... tickets 

$1.25 in advance, $1.50 at door (tax incl.), 

on sale at workers bookshop, bookfair, jef- 

ferson bookshop and russian skazka a 
auspices daily worker staff and daily worker 

unit of the n. y. newspaper guild. 


SAT.EVEa9™ ¢ 
LECTURE - SOCIAL 
For the First Time! 


In a new program new role 
and just (“this much’’) serious 


SAMMY LEVENSON 
DR. A. LANZER 


“FAMILY’S INFLUENCE ON 
PERSONALITY” 
Emphasis on Secial Pregram. Hosts, 
party tables, 3 hours dancing. a GOOD 
Rhumba and Seciety Orch. Snack bar 
with free refreshments. 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 
11@ West 48th Street % Subs $1.25 


Sunday, Nov. 21 — 8:15 P.M. 


“ISRAEL — DOMINATION 
OR INDEPENDENCE” 
b 


MOSES MILLER 


Member of the Editerial Board of 
“JEWISH LIFE’’ 


6 Unusual Films 
Free Refreshments 


UNITY FORUM ,° ™. 


2144 BROADWAY (105-106th Sts.) 
Contribution Zoe 


Voice of Freedom 


— Pre- Thanksgiving 


DANCE 


Sunday, Nov. 21, 8:15 P. M. 
WHAT NEAT 
FOR CHINA? 


CHU TONG) 


Editor, China Daily News 


ABRAHAM CHAPMAN 


Editor, Fraternal Outleok 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


tere St. and 6th Ave. — WA 9-1008 


WILLIAMS SEBASTIAN 


4 


Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. 
SUNDAY, NOV. 21 — 8:30 F. M. 


JERRY MALCOLM’S ORCH. 
Admission $1.04 plus tax 


Lecture and Dance 
SUNDAY, NOV. 81, at 8:30 P.M. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 W. 48rd St. (bet. 6th Ave & B’way) 


DR. MURRAY BANKS 
Noted Psychologist, Speaks on 
“WOMEN WITHOUT MEN” 


* 

Dancing before and after each lectures 
David Horlick’s Seciety and Bhumba¢ 
Orch. Come early and assure yourself @ 


| 


TONITE (Sunday) at 8 
ELIZABETH GURLEY 


FLYNN 


speaks on “The Indicted 12” at Boro 
Park People’s Forum, 4903 — 12th Ave., 
Brooklyn. Subs doe 


* 


king regime, it must be remembered 


@ of a geod seat. Adm. $1.04 plus tax® 
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VERY REVEREND 
HEWLETT JOHNSON 


DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY 
HENRY A. WALLACE 


. PAUL 


ROBESON 


People’s 
Artist 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
MONDAY DEC. 13TH 7:30 P. M. 


TICKETS: $2.40, $2.00, $1.80, $1.50, $1.20, 85c, 60e (tax incl.) 
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Those Mad Mad Bowl § 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


= S 


THOSE ‘DUMB’ FIGHTERS 


BURIED DOWN UNDER in the unimportant dot- 
and-dash end of a Broadway gossip column was an item 


about Maxie Rosenbloom. Maxie hadn’t been in a drunken 
brawl nor was he getting divorced for the teenth time nor was he 
caught smoking reefers or doing any of the hundred ard one things 
@ guy usually does to warrant column respect from the gossip recorders. 
Nope. Maxie, once light-heavy champion of the world, simply knocked 
three guys kicking for hurling anti-Semitic barbs at him. 

To the person who gets his “facts” from the Big Press, this might 
sound like an almost unbelievable event, almost fiction. Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, the “boob,” the semi-literate, the jerk who kills the Kings Eng- 
lish, having enough brains to resent and do something about an anti- 
Semite! Why it hardly adds up! 

Now I don’t happen to know Rosenbloom personally. But 
I can tell you that he was a skilled patty-cake sort of boxer 
who was good enough to own the 175-pourd title for a number of 
years but who hardly made ring history. He had a penchant for 
tapping guys with little harmless push-punches and hence his nick- 
name. Despite some obvious leftovers of his trade, the flattened nose 
and cauliflower ears, Maxie had better than average skill at avoiding 
heavy purishment. On a night when he was less inclined to belliger- 
ency than usual, his title passed along to Bob Olin. It was one of the 
less momentous change-of-championships that have gone into the 
ring record books. 


MAXIE HAD a, quick tongue, some of the comic flair and a cute 
pleasing personality that gave everyone a tickle. He was a natural for 
the movies and nite-club trade. So he went west after retiring from 
the ring to ply his trade as a laugh-provoker. When the work wasn't 
too steady on the West Coast, Maxie would get into some sort of shape, 
usually a steam bath and rubdown, and pick up a few pennies by 
boxing the ears off of some up-and-coming talent. The talent was 


such that it hardly represented any sort of threat for even the semi- 
retired likes of Rosenbloom. There was enough skill left in the old 
boy to handle them with ease. 


Remember wher. a California heavyweight was being touted as a 
future test for Joe Louis’ crown? A younz man named Bob Nestell? 
Maxie deserted the Kleigs and nite-club circuit just long enough to 
outbox the trunks off that youngster. When California scribes im- 
mediately applied the inevitable logic of that decision and began 
clamoring for a Roose.'- Louis match, Maxie then and there 
decided he was carrying this comeback thing too far. “Me fight Louis?” 
Maxie grinned and made his retirement official. He wasn’t ever dumb. 


SOME TIME LATER he hooked up a vaudeville routine with 
another ex-champ, the big bad Baer who also owned the temperament 
and talent for nite club comics. This other Maxie also had more in- 
telligence than the glib slick scribes of my profession cared to credit 
him with. Baer had no love for prize-fighting. Early in his career he 
had the unfortunate experience of having heaped such right-handed 
ferocity on Frankie Campbell that the unfortunate victim died shortly 
thereafter. Maxie’s mauling of Ernie Schaaf later led to Ernie’s death 
after a fight with Primo Carrera. Primo’s punches had nothing to 
do with it. Baer had left the wounds and Primo simply opened them 
for the first and last time. 


So it was that Baer could work up no real love or discipline for a 
business whose harsh cruelties he all to well recognized. But Maxie 
had the physique and sock which calculated to bring him an income 
unlike he ever figured to get cutting up the steaks in his father’s 
butcher shop. For whatever the fight game could bring him in the 
way of financial reward, Maxie milked it dry. But he never forgot its 
dangers. He never forgot the innocent part he had necessarily played 
in the tragic deaths of Campbell and Schaaf. Much later in Baer’s 
career when that situation could have reversed itself in the ring with 
a young upcoming Louis, the older Maxie took the final fourth-round 
count on one knee. 


Questioned about it later in his dressing room, Baer frankly told 
off the cynics. “Sure, I could have gotten up again. But what for? 
Louis would have kept right on knocking me down and there was 
nothing I could have done about it.” To be killed in the ring was not 
the logic of Max Baer, who like his present nite-club partner, Maxie 
Rosenbloom, never fel“ the price of a ticket entitled anyone to see 
some fighter’s brains permanently scrambled. 


LAST YEAR when deaths in the ring piled up in sordid succession, 
Baer added a post-script to his feelings on this matter. He told all 
who would listen that it’s a criminal shame the way unfit fighters are 
allowed in the ring, other guys terribly overmatched, men sent to a 
hazy punch-drurk future or sudden brain concussion death. 


No, Max Baer was never dumb, never fit into the dese-and-dem 
pattern concocted by superficial sportswriters who throw this false 
picture of prizefighters over the profession as a whole. How different 
is this from the equally vicious lie about the “dumb uneducated fac- 
tory workers” ... etc? | 

Nor do I have to remind you how this lie works for Negro fighters. 
If a Negro boxer doesn’t play Uncle Tom for the promoters, word is 
passed around in the press that he’s “arrogant.” If he doesn’t “Yessir” 
everyone to death in his dressing room, he is “sullen.” If he manages 
his own affairs instead of letting some leech cut him up a million 
different ways, he is “deceitful” and can’t be trusted. 

But no matter Negro or white, Italian, Jewish or Irish, it’s almost 
unheard of to paint the prizefighter in simple honest hue. Dumb dese- 
and-dose roughnecks. Never ordinary kids off the city slums or mid- 
west farms working at a cruel and sordid trade in the hopes of crash- 
ing through to the top and a piece of security against the dead-weight 
of depressions and poverty. They gotta be dumb. == #3 © 

Maxie Rosenbloom, once a dumb.fighter, laid out three guys the 
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With most major college 
teams heading into the last or 


next-to-last Saturday of foot- 
ball, it’s time again to yank up the 
curtain on the annual Bowl stage. 

The post-season Bowl game fad 
has grown to such a point that this 
year 22 games with probable at- 
tendance in excess of 800,000 have 
been arranged from Thanksgiving 
Day through to New Year's Day. 
That record total will include games 
in every section of the nation but 
New England, with crowds rang- 
ing from 90,000 in the grandaddy 
Rose Bowl game at Pasadena, Call- 
fornia, down to a few scattered 
thousands in some of the lesser ex- 
travaganzas. 

Many of the opponents for the 
games already have been selected, 
but for the major attractions the 
final lineup won’t be determined 
until after this week’s games in 
which conference and sectional 
honors will be at stake. However, 
under no circumstances will the na- 
tion’s. three top teams, Michigan, 
Notre Dame, and Army, indulge in 
any kind of post season competi- 
tion. 

Michigan Big Nine champs, are 
denied a repeat trip to the Rose 
Bowl under terms of the pact be- 


‘tween its conference and the Pa- 


cific Coast loop. Army and Notre 
Dame are flatly opposed to post- 
season competition. 

* 

EXCLUDING THESE titans, tie 
most likely lineup for the major 
new year’s day games as of today 
appears to be California vs. North- 
western in the Rose Bowl, Tulane’ 
vs. North Carolina in the Sugar, 
Michigan State vs. Oklahoma in the 
Orange, and Clenson vs. Southern 
Methodist in the Cotton. 

The arrangement of opponent 
follows a set plan in two of the 


‘bowls, the Rose and Cotton. The 


Rose match this year will be be- 
tween the Pacific champion, either 
California or Oregon, and the sec- 
ond place team in the Big Nine, 
probably Northwestern, with Ohio 
State or Minnesota, still having 
outside chances. 
* 

THE SOUTHWEST CONFER- 
ENCE champion automatically is 
the Cotton Bowl chance and that 
team is almost certain to be South- 
ern Methodist. The host team in- 
vites the guest and Clemson, the 
only major unbeaten, untied team 
at. this writing would be an ex- 
cellent choice, 

* 

THE SUGAR BOWL feels warm- 
ly toward home town Tulane, beaten 
only once this season, while North 
Carolina, with sparkling Charley 
Justice as the attraction, has had 
the inside track as the guest op- 
ponent all year. The Orange Bowl, 
which annually comes up with a 
thriller, has made no commitments 
but Oklahoma and Michigan State 
have by far the top records of 
teams which its sponsors have 
scouted. Such a match between 
rugged, powerful teams might well 
be the best of the day. 


Games Coming Ip 


BOWL LINEUPS—CROWDS 


* 


Probable lineup of teams for Bowl football games: (All games on 
New Year’s Day unless otherwise designated): 


BOWL 
Rose, Pasadena, Cal. 
Sugar, New Orleans 
Orange, Miami 
Cotton, Dallas 
Shrine, San Francisco 
Gator, Jacksor.ville, Fla. 
Dixie, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sun, El Paso, Tex. 
Harbor, San Diego, Cal. 
Delta, Memphis, Tenn, 


PROBABLE OPPONENTS 
California- Northwestern 


Tulane-North Carolina 
Michigan State- Oklahoma 
Clemson-Southern Methodist 
East-West All Stars 
Georgia-Kansas 

Wake Forest-Texas Tech. 
Texas Mines-Dayton 

Fresno State-Colo. A&M 
Wm. & Mary-Utah 


ATTENDANCE 


Profi 


Manager Rolfe 


By Scorer 


le of | 


It’s going to be harder than the dickens to root against 
the Detroit Tigers next summer, now that Red Rolfe is their 


manager. Red was standing 


on the platform at Boston’s 


Trinity Place station on that bleak@— 


evening when the special World 
Series train for Cleveland failed to 
show up for two hours. We were 
talking about the firing of Bucky 
Harris by the Yankees and rumors 
that Casey Stengel would succeed | 
Bucky. “There’s the man who 
should lead the Yanks,” said some- 
one. 


Red blushed. “Aw, now.” he caid 
—or something like that. For Rolfe 


is a rare person in baseball. He ac- 
tually studied at Dartmouth, came 
out with a solid education as well 
as athletic honors. Soft-spoken, he 
possesses not only an above aver- 
age vocabulary but knows how to 


| 


use it. He is an omnivorous reader 


of good books, with an innate old 


fashioned democratic philosophy 
guiding his thoughts and actions. 
In one respect, he is fairly unique 
among ball players—he never uses 
profanity. ... 


Hailing from an old colonial town 
in New Hampshire, Red comes from 
town meeting country, and it is 
likely that he will run the Tigers in 
just that way, bringing out the best 
in every player, putting men on 
their own honor rather than dicta- 
ting to them as so many managers 
do. 

As a Yankee, Rolfe was the per- 
fect example of an otherwise 
imaginary type—the Yankee cham- 
pion of the 30’s. There were, of 
course, many such Yankees, who 
possessed an artist's pride in their 
work afield. They were ball players 
who loftily wore collars and neck- 
ties, who visited the custom tallor. 
They lived together in harmony, 
spending off-hours planning how to 
win games. Red’s third base play 
was so smooth as to be unnotice- 
able, but he had perfected it by 
careful application. He studied bat- 
ters and played them with almost 


' 
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RED ROLFE 


base- running, too, were products 
not only of his physical skill, but 
of his mental agility. Not a great 
hitter, he often led the league in 
doubles because he knew which 
outfielders could be depended upon 
to give him an extra stride or two 
in flelding the ball. He could hit to 
all fields, but was especially talent- 
ed in the art of hitting behind the 
runner, thus adding to the club’s 
run total. 

Red was an especial inspiratien to 
younger players, above all to Char- 
lie Keller, a shy, modest fellow for 
all his King Kong sobriquet. Keller 
spent many hours with Red during 
his freshman year as a Yankee, 
learning much about play and join- 
ing Red in discussions of public 
affairs. 

It’s our belief that Red will be a 
huge success as a pilot and that his 
managerial career, which began 80 


magical accuracy. Has hitting and 


unexpectedly the other day, will 
continue for many long years. 


Abe Greene, commissioner of the 
National Boxing Association, hopes 
to arrange a financial settlement 
this week between Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott and the Tournament of Cham- 
pions. 

The T. of C. guaranteed Walcott 
$50,000 and $5,000 training expenses 
to fight Gus Lesnevich on the Mar- 
cel Cerdan-Tony Zale card at Jer- 
Sey City last September. Lesnevich 
withdrew from the match because 
of an injured back. Walcott’s 
hander, Felix Bocchicchio, now de- 
mands either a Lesnevich fight or 
a satisfactory financial settlement. 
MIDDLEWEIGHT Steve Belloise 


Robinson are training at Green- 
wood Lake for their non-title bout 
at Jersey City, Dec. 9. Belloise is 
at the New Jersey end of the lake, 
and Robinson at the New York end. 
Joe Baksi also is training on the 
lake’s New Jersey shore for his 
Madison Square Garden fight with 
Ezzard Charles, Dec. 10. Charles, 
who stopped Walter Hafer at Cin- 
einnati Monday night, will open 
training quarters at Summit, N. J., 
in a few days. 
FETHERWEIGHT CHAMPION 
Sandy Saddler has the following 
engagements lined up: Boston, Nov. 
29; Cleveland, Dec. 6; Madison 


[Square Garden, Deo, 11. Manager 


What’s New On the Fite Fronts... 


Charlie Johnston plans another 
South American campaign for Sad- 
dler after the holidays. 

JOE GARFIELD, manager of 
Vern Lester—rugged San Francisco 
welterweight — issued an informal 
challenge to Kid Gavilan of Cuba 
for a winner-take-all fight in New 
York “or any other city.” 

ROLAND LA STARZA, a student 
at City College, is one of New 
York’s more promising young 
heavies. He has won 27 straight 
pro fights... . Willie Pep, ex-fea- 
ther champ, also is vacationing in 
Florida before beginning training 
for his return title bout with Sandy 


Saddler at the Garden in February. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Be 
Ke 
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778 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke, 
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SATURDAY 


MORNING 
11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—Don Gardiner 
an were Miss 
. AFTERNOON 
12: — Charles P. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
Wdiz—Patt Barnes 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today | 
13:13-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
12:30-WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WOR—News: The Answer Man 
WJZ—The American Parmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 


WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
WNBEC—Edward Tomlinson 


WJZ—To be announced 
WCBS—Give and Take 
. « WOR—Football: Harvard-Yale 
1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
2 -N. Harz Kogen 
_ WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNY ra Music 
' WNBC—Vincent Lopes 
9 :45-WJZ—Football 
WNYyC—Great Operas 


1:30- 


WNBC—Football 
WQxXR—News; Movie Music 
4:15-WOR—Football Highlights 
5:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Tommy Ryan 
WOR—Take a Number—Quis 
WQxR—News; Music - 
8:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—True or False—Quisz 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WOQxR—Cocktaill Time 
§:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 


EVENING : 
6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—News; Speaking of Songs 


7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WOQxR—News; Music 

7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WwoOxR—Opera Excerpts 

7 :45-WOR—Sports 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malone 
WOxXR—New York Times News 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WwJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WOQxXR—News: Music 
§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 


PICASSO 


COLOR 
Reproductions 


UTRILLO 
RENOIR 
CEZANNE 
DEGAS 
VAN GOGH, etc. 


Reproductions 


FRAMED Lithes and Woedeuts 
8110 


from $925 
| Portfolio 
Large selection of Art Books, Demestic and French 


TRIBUN SUBWAY 


GALLERY 
100 W. end St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


uum Wisconsin 7-4893 


85 SERIGRAPHS 


FOR XMAS 


under $15.00 
NOV. 22 THRU DEC. 31 


(hristmas Cards by Our Artists 


38 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 


“  - RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


(Saturday, Noy. 20) 
6:15 pm—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 
6:30 p.m—NBC Symphony, Ar- 
8:00 p.m.—Shakespeare Drama 
Cycle. WNYO. 
8:30 p.m—Life Begins at 98. 
WOR. | 


— 


9:00 pm—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
4 — 


‘RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


(Sunday, Nev. 21) 

12 Noon —Invitation to Learn- 
1:15 pm—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
ing. WCBS. 

1:15 pm—wWilliam S. Gailmor. 
WMGM. 


Critic. WNBC. 
2:00 pm —Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 
2:30 p. m. NBC University The- 
atre. WNBC. 
3:00 pm—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS. 
3:00 p.m.—Frick Concert. WNYC. 
3:30 pm—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00 p.m.— Quiz Kids. WNBC. 
4:35 p.m—Living, 1948. WNBC. 
5:30 p.m.— Twilight Concert at 
Carnegie Hall. WX. 
6:00 p.m—Oscar Brand Song 
Festival. WNYC. 
7:00 pm—Jack Benny Show. 
WNBC. 
9:30 p.m.— Theatre Guild. WJZ. 
9:30 pm—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS. 
10:00 pm—The Lively Arts. 
WNEW. 
11:30 p.m.—Chicago Round Table. 


WNBC. 


4 a 


WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:30. WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
WQXR—Pop Concert 
11:00- WOR—News—Music 
WJZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Muse 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 
12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 

WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WwoQxR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Plane 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—Music America Loves 
WLIB—Keyboard Interludes 
WQxR—New York Times News; 
Human Relations Round Table 
1:05-WQxXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William S. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Oomment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WOR—Canary Pet Show 
WJZ—National Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WCBS—tTell It Again 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 
2:00-WOR—FPamily Theatre 
WCBS—Pestival of Song 
WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies 
WiIZ—Week Around the World 


2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WIJIZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WLIB—Variety Show 
WQxXR—Americana 

2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 

2:55-WNYC—News 


„ eee 
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Hours 10-6 exe. Sun. 
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tickets 

“KING MIDAS the 

“Delightful make-believe.’’—Times 
Matinee Today at 2:30 

Every Sat. morn. at 10:30—$1.80, $1.20 


Special Rates to Theatre Parties 


——— 


at Children’s Werld Theatre. 
20% discount on Sunday matinee 
family groups of 8 or more attending 


GOLDEN TOUCH” 


“A large and lively afternoen.”—Pest 


Holiday Mat Fri., Nov. 26, at 2:30 


Every Sat. & Sun. aft’n—$2.40, $1.80 


AT BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE, 58th ST. and 6th AVE. 


tions and mall erders te 


Reserva 
—̃ — — 100 W. 18th St., N. T. 11 — WaAtkins 4. 


1:30 pm. Author Meets the 


3:00-WNBC—NBO University Thea. (con't) 


SUNDAY IS FAMILY DAY 


5 
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Thanksgiving | by 


PETE S 


FRED HELLERMAN @ BETTY SANDERS 
Ve PLAZA VEB. NOV: 24 8 M i me: 


EEGER O LEE HAYS 
-BOB CLAIBORNE 


| 8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hal 
Allen 


.10:05-WQXR—On Wings of 


Quiz 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WLIB—News; Music 
WoOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 


Ninth’; John 


5: -00-WNBCO—Jane Pickeng Show 
WOR—The Shadow 


WJZ—David Harding 
WNBO—ROA Victor Show 
WNEW—News: Music 

G 


EVENIN 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy — Show 
WJZ—Drew Pea 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS—ZXavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Musie 
W ews 
6:05-WOQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
"WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
o For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WQxR—News 
1:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 
1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris— Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos N' Andy 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News;: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—BStop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 


§:30-WHBC—Fred 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WNEW—NRNews; Piano 

8:45-WOR—Robert 8. Allen 
WEVD—Alexander Gabriel 

8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 

9 :00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—tElectric Theatre 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQxXR—News 

9:05-W Eveni 8 


Movies: 


History of 


BY ALINE MOSBY 

HOLLYWOOD (UP).— Holly- 
wood at last is recognizing its 
pioneers. The motion picture 
academy is tape-recording their 
stories for posterity. 

The oldtimer, some who woulda 
not rate a stare if they walked 
down Hollywood Blvd. today, are 
getting their two-cents worth on 
the records. 


The curator of the Academy 
Film Library, Howard Walls, i 
hotfooting around town with his 
tape recorder. So far, he’s inter- 
viewed Carl Gregory, one of the 
first cameramen, and J. Searle 
Dawley, the first professional di- 
rector. 


Anderson, the first Western star; 
dyector Sydney Olcott, Maurice 
Costello, Mary Pickford, Mack 
Sennett, Lionel Barrymore, Alan 
Hale, and Albert Smith, head of 
the old Vitagraph Co. 


“They're all eager to do the in- 
terviews, and grateful,” reports | 
Mr. Walls. : 

* 

HE BAYS THE PURPOSE of 
the recordings is to keep future 
historians for lousing up Holly- 
wood’s history. Every current 
book on the subject has a differ- 
ent version of how movies started. 

Walls’ project is steaming ahead 
in Hollywood because Washington 
didn’t want it. First he headed a 
Library of Congress project to 
preserve the first movies. 


“A Republican Congress cut off 
our funds,” sniffs the curator. 

He got the Academy foundation, 
an offshoot of the Academy of 
Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences, 
to finish the job. And this in- 
cludes interviewing pioneers to 
find out how early movies were 
made. 


IT’S A TOSSUP as to who tun- 
ed out the first experimental 
movies. ..one of those is around. 
But Walls has prints of the first 
commercial movies that were sent 
to the government for copright- 
ing. He’s making negative prints 
from those to preserve them. 

The earliest movies in exist- 
ence are The Record of a Snéeze 
(1893) and Sandow, The Modern 
Hercules (1896), made by the Mi- 
son Co. in West Orange, N. J., 


And he’s lined up Bronco Billy 
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Silent 


Film Stars Recorded 


Both were shown at the first 
movie premiere at the Holland 
Bros. Kinetoscope Parlor (1158 
Broadway) in New York, April 14, 
1894. To see these 50-second mo- 
vies you peered into an individual 
peepshow, like in amusement 
parks today. 

The Academy collection also 
has the first newsreel, the 1894 
Leonard-Cushing fight, and the 
first movie that told a story, Ed- 
win S. Porter ’s 1902 Life of an 
American Firemen which was 
projected on a screen in a theater. 
Porter’s Great Train Robbery and 
movies by pioneers D. W. Griffith 
and Thomas Ince aer in the col- 
lection too. 


Walls is too late to record the 
stories of Griffith, pioneer pro- 
ducer Col. William Selig and Tom 
White, the first newsreel camera- 
men. They died. Those left will 
fill in the gaps, he hopes. 


: 


Music: 


Ernesto Lecuona 
Cuban Composer 
At Carnegie Sat. 


| ERNESTO LECUOHA, the great 
Cuban-American composer, whose 
famous Rapsodia Negro was in- 
troduced toi New York in 1943 by 
the first inter-racial symphony 
orchestra ever to appear in Car- 
negie Hall, returns to Carnegie 
this (Saturday) afternoon, Nov. 


20, at 3 p.m. in the premiere pro- 
gram of his forthcoming coast-to- 
coast American tour. 

Featured in the troupe of 
Latin-American artisis who ac- 
company the famous composer 
and pianist in his first New York 
appearance in many years, is 
Ignacio Villa, Negro singer who 
has performed all over South 
America and Europe with tremen- 
dous success. Villa, who began 
his artistic career with Lecuona 
in Mexico City in 1932, has ap- 
peared in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Santiago 
and other South American capi- 
tals, and only recently resumed a 
popular engagement at Sans 
Souci, one of Havana’s outstand—— 

ing night clubs. This will be his 


first New York engagement. 


QxXR—Sunday 
$:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons 
WEV))—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quisz—I Challenge You 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Hobby Lobby 
’ Abner 


10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
10:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 
WOR—Box 13 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WEVD—Masterwork Musie 
WQxR—Just Musſe 


Tschaikowsky Society 
Concert-Ball 
Saturday, Nov. 27 


The Tschaikowsky Society (Lodge 
3216, IWO) announces the open- 
ing of its fall season with a grand 
concert and ball at the Sherman 
Square Hotel, 70 St. and Broad- 
way, N. Y., next Saturday, Nov. 
27, at 8:30. 

The program will include Adda 
Pourmel, dancer from the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe; George Kout+ 
zen, NBC Symphony. cellist; Em 
Vitis, internationally known 
singer; Theodore Katz, violinist; 
Sara Paeff, pianist. Also Russian-. 
American dances. Tickets at the 
Tschaikowsky Club, 225 W. 46 
St., N. T. 
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They are not going to get those 
things from the AFL’s Washington 
representatives. They will get it by 
plugging for them back where they 
live and work in cooperation with 
their brothers and sisters in CIO 
and independent unions, 


AFL Rank and File Missing 


(Continued from Page 5) burocrats: when they order a strike 


of the American Legion. David Du- to be broken, they mean just that 


binsky’s stalwart Social Democrats and want no evasions of the order. 
in the International Ladies Gar- But there is another thing about 


DOCKMEN FIGHT ON 
IN SPITE OF RYAN 


(Continued from Page 5) 
to work, but their AFL officials, 
under pressure, have promised not 
to permit any cargo destined for 
the stfike zone to be handled. 
* 

SO FAR strikebreaker Ryan has 
been badly defeated by the men’s 
solidarity. The strike started in New 
York and Boston when the men 
walked out in protest against a 
petty cash agreement for a raise 
of 10 cents an hour, without any 
improvement in conditions, which 
he tried to stuff down their throats. 

After it spread to Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Del., Ryan tried a 
new tactic. He called the strike 
“official,” and put himself at its 
head. 

The ports of Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, Va., then came out. 

Ryan has set up no strike organi- 
gation, however, and longshoremen 
expect him to try to sell them out, 
as he has done many times in the 
past. 

But the sell-out won’t be easy. 

The Italian, Irish, Yugoslav, 
Negro and other longshoremen, who 
load the Atlantic Coast ships, feel 
their power today. 

They know that the West Coast 
longshoremen. and seamen—40,000 
men altogether—are on strike. The 
two tie-ups bring a total of 100,000 
men together into the biggest mari- 
time strike in American history. 

The shipowners have a two-front 
war on their hands. Under these 
circumstances the men know they 
can win much more than the 10 
cents that Ryan and the shipowners 
offered. 

* 

THE MEN’S grievances have been 
eooking for many years. 

Gathered in little groups in front 
of the idle piers, they will tell you 
that their biggest demand is aboli- 
tion of the “shape-up” system of 
hiring men at the docks twice a 
day. 

The men know that their brothers 
on the west coast have gotten their 
jobs in rotation in a union hiring 
hall since the mid-1930’'s. 

The hiring hall is their goal on 
this coast. As a start they are de- 


Funeral Notice 


The remains of 
IRVING RUBINSTEIN 
who died fighting fascism in Italy, 
have been returned to this country. 
Funeral services will be held 
Sunday, Nov. 21, at 2:30 P.M. 
Hirsh’s Funeral Parlor 
1228 Jerome Ave., Bronx. 
near 167th St. 


In Memoriam 


Wo are proud to carry on the 
Struggle for which our Comrade 
RAY FRIEDLANDER 
gave his life. 


manding that the shape-up be whit- 
tled down to “one shape a ship.“ 
Under this plan the gangs hired 
when a ship comes to port will 
stay with the job until the cargo 
is unloaded. 

* 


THE SUCCESS of the west coast 
CIO longshoremen in cutting dan- 
gerously heavy cargo slingloads to 
a limit of 2,240 pounds has encour- 
aged men here to make the same 
demands. Their slingloads have no 
limit’ today. 

The men are also terribly squeezed 
between rising prices and growing 
unemployment. Shipping is bad. 
Cargo exports have shrunk 20 per- 
cent in volume in this last year. 

The men, therefore, are pressing 
for their union’s original demand 
for an increase of 50 cents an hour. 


* 


RYAN’S CHANCES for getting 
them back to work for a dime, with- 
out any conditions, have faded away. 

Men’s hatred for Ryan was voiced 
in loud boos at a meeting of 1,500 
rank and file longshoremen in New 
York’s Manhattan Center last Mon- 
day. Ryan had personally picketed 
the meeting with the help of 35 
men supplied by the AFL’s Sea- 
farers’ International Union. The 
picketing was a bust. The invaders 
had to beat it. 

The meeting was called by the 
men’s Back Pay Committee, which 
recently won a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision for several million dollars 


ment Workers Union were also all 


around the place to help whoop 
things up. One reporter observed 
dryly that J. Parrell Thomas missed 


his chance to get a whack in here 


by having been indicted too early. 
But then the convention is still 
young, with at least another week 
to go. 

* 


TO SHOW that the AFL’s leader- 


ship is really labor-minded after all, 
it has recognized that there are 
some strikes going on and has taken 
action. Only it’s the kind that’s 
commonly labelled strikebreaking. 

One of the Executive Council’s 
first actions was to show support 
for the attempt by Harry Lunde- 
berg, president of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, to sabotage the nego- 
tiatiorns to settle the ten-week West 


Coast maritime strike. Lundeberg 
has demanded that the Coast ship- 
owners hand him jurisdiction he has 
never held before or face reprisals 
from his union. In this case he is 
trying to horn in on the CIO Marine 
Cooks and Stewards and the Irter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

The same thing is seen in the red 
drive against the Canadian Trades 
ar.d Labor Congress. Seems that the 
Canadian affiliate, which, inciden- 
tally, is older than the AFL itself, 
refused to support a scabbing at- 
tempt against a seamen’s strike. The 
scabbing effort was backed by 
George Harrison, head of the Rail- 
way Clerks, and his stooge north of 
the border, Pat Sullivan. 


The result is that the AFL moss- 
backs are out to get the Canadian 
bunch ard the cry of “red” is the 
coverup. One thing about the AFL 


UE Local Asks 
Action Vs. T-H 


THREE RIVERS, Mich.—CIO 
Electrical Workers here have asked 
President Truman to prove his ex- 
pressed opposition to Taft Hartley- 
ism by coming to the aid of the 
striking West Coast longshoremen. 

Local 922, UE, representing work- 
rs of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
unanimously voted last week to 
send a donation to the longshore- 
men and to point out to President 
Truman that his own election prom- 
ises require action against the 
waterfront bosses who are using 
Taft Hartleyism to attack the 


in unpaid overtime pay. 


— 


unions. 


* 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


SPECIAL 


[U 1 year of 
THE WORKER 


for only 


MONUMENT 


Fill in and mail to: 
THE WORKER, 50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Official Monument Desler for the 
498 EAST 170th STREET 


Ose. Wishingtea Avenue, Bronx, M. . 


AFL members. If they want all of 
the things they voted for in the 
last election, if they want a fighting 
answer to inflation and speedup, 
they had better get busy back in 
their shops, locals and communities. 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


THANKSGIVING 
FOUR-DAY WEEKEND 


Phone your reservations 


Thanksgiving 
ARROWHEAD 


Fire places @ recordings © dance 

orchestra @ entertainment fun 

ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502-502 
N. T. Phone — JE 6-2334 


BS & SF BiB SUEUR ENEIEUE 


SSS SUSUR SNES E BE 


a) 


CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 


Now accepting reservations for 


XMAS 
HOLIDAYS 
(only) 

Entertainment * 
night 

® Special Holiday menus 
and programs 

Hotel accommodations 


One hour from New York 
Write or Phone 
Reserve NOW for Xmas Week 


K THE FROST K ON THE PUMPKIN 


so—-_- — . — — 


atmosphere of the Poconos. 
Its ingredients are: 


— ae 


BEAVE R: LODGE: 
— 


Cala Reopening — Thanksgiving Weekend 


You can’t beat a Fall vacation at this friendly spot in the invigorating 
We offer you a Magic Formula for fun. 


Good Food - Entertainment - All Outdoor Sports in Season Cocktail Bar 
plus folks you'll want to meet 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES: $30 for four FULL days 
(Wednesday to Sunday evenings, Nov. 24-28) 
Make your reservations NOW. Enclose $5 deposit 
All accomodations for women guests have been filled. A few reservations 
for male guests can still be accepted. 


IS AT ITS BEST 


J 


OPEN ALL YEAR — LOW WINTER RATES 
Per Person $10—WEEKLY—Single Vets $35 


| 


BEAVER LODGE, LACKAWAXEN, PA. 
New York Office: Call MU 7-4210 


Special Holiday Express 
Train leaves Erie R. R. 
station, Jersey City Ter- 
minal: Wed., Nov. 24, at 
8:30 P.M. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


rh PEE RE 


Classified Ads 


INSTRUCTION 


WANT THREE or four rooms. Heat or no 
heat. Reasonable. JA 3-0780. 


ONE-AND-A-HALF or TWO ROOM apart- 
ment needed by veteran-student. Un- 
furnished. $40 rent, downtown Manhat- 
tan, east or west. GR 3-7612. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


GIRL, professional, wants to share con- 
genial girl's apartment, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn. Box 24, c-o Worker. 


WANTED TO RENT 


ONE WEEK RENTAL wanted. Student and 
wife. House or cabin, New York State 
or area. December 25th to January ist. 
Responsible MA 5-0162, 
Eleanor. 


APARTMENT TO RENT (Long Island) 


L.I. apartment, four rooms, 90 minutes 
Penn. Station. Children preferred. Com- 
munist Party members only. References. 
Box 28, c-o Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE (Bronx) 


WANTED: MALE MUSICIAN to share 
apartment, piano. 1632 be 858 Ave., 
Bronx. Apartment 3. 


ROOM AND BOARD 
Nyack 


ROOM, BOARD, COMRADESHIP, in writ- 
er's Rockland County home, exchanged 
for household co-operation. Phone Blake, 
Nyack 135-R. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 


Manhattan 


ATTRACTIVELY furnished room. Modern 
conveniences, Male preferred. 123 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apartment 3. 


COMFORTABLE, attractive room, upper 
west side. Small family. MO 2-5491. 


— 


references. 


New Jersey 


LARGE comfortably furnished room in 
Private house in Englewood, New Jersey. 
Thirty minutes Times Square. Kitchen 
privileges. Single person preferred. Call 
Englewood 3-1266M,; afternoons or eve- 
nings, or write Box 5, c-o Worker. 


APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC Shavers, $15 up. Special, one 
week only. 25 percent savings with ad. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave., 
near 14th St. GR 3-7819. 


AUTOMOBILE 


1946 NASH, $1175. Sacrifice, excellent con- 
dition. 1632 University Ave., Bronx, 
Apartment 3. 


FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 
lith st. OR 3-3191, 9-5 daily, 9-12:30 
Saturdays. 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 


custom built to highest quality speci- 
Goations or as recommended by a prom- 
ment consumer's Organisation. Mark- 
ham Amplifier Co., 34 E. lith St. 
OR. 3-3191. 


RUGS 


INSTRUCTION in classical guitar by Mil- 
lard J. Thomas, 262 Bleecker St., hours, 
6-9. 


HELP WANTED FEMALE 


GIRL, care 2 children, 21-2, 6. Sleep in, 
out, permanent. Write experience, sal- 
ary, etc. Box 26, c-o Daily Worker. 


FEMALE SITTER, exchange one room, 
kitchen privileges. Brooklyn. Able pick 
up children from school at 5:30. Box 
27, c-o Worker. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. 
reducing exercise. 
TE 8-9039. 


POSITION WANTED 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL desires part-time 
work from 1:30 to 5:30, take care of 
children, light housekeeping. GR 3-8976. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKINGS WANTED 


CERT PIANIST. Three New York re- 

citals, available for parties, meetings, 
— Varied programs, Bach to Shosta- 
kovich. GLenmore 3-0565. 


— 


Medical and 
(Licensed.) Jarvis, 


SERVICES 


RELIABLE CARPENTER remodels old 
houses, partitions, floors, closets, porches. 
Reasonable. NI 8-0191, 8-10 a. m. and 
6:30-8:30 p. m. 


HANDBAGS, luggage, belts repaired, dyed, 
remodeled and custom made. Mail orders 
accepted. New York Fashions, 1133 Lex- 
ington Ave. (near 79th St.) RE 7-524. 


REUPHOLSTER CHAIRS, labor only, $24. 
Repair: sofa bottoms, $12 chairs $5. 
Shampoo chairs $5. Custom slip covers. 
Boro Upholstery. GRamercy 5-7870. After 
5 p. m., DEwey 2-5250. 


GUITARS, violins, accessories, fine 8 
ing. The Village String Shop, 
Bleecker St. Hours 1-8 p. m. 


SOFA SEAT BOTTOMS rebuilt in your 
home. New webbing, spring retied, new 
lining, $12. Furniture ired, remod- 
oled, repolished, reuphdistered, slipcoy- 
nage Comradely attention, TRafalgar 


FLOORS SCRAPED and refinished like new. 
Reasonable. Call evenings. GR 3-7828. 
TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel JE 6-8000 day-night. 


* 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
per 
Daily 
(For personal Ads) 
1 insertion .......... 
3 consec. Insert .. 


1 consec. Insert 
(For ar Ads) 


Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
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doom O’Dwyer’s hopes for reelec- 


Tammany Mulls Course After Surrogate Votre .. 


By Michael Singer 3 “es ment, however, is Rep. Vito Marcan- 
y would ve elected Mullen ambition, would lik better|tonio and th 
The election of former Supreme Court Justice Republi- overwhelmingiy and strengthened than to open all * — Party. The AI 5 neger, iT mare 


can George N. Frankenthaler to the Surrogate Court —re- their chances for 1949. on the ODwyer Administration. hopes for a Surrogate and Marc’s 
affirmed in a recount last week—was the most decisive de- The Rogge vote was the balance) The forced recount by Tammany|resiection to Conare 3 


feat suffered by Tammany sinceé- of power in New York County elec- over the surrogate last week has 1 ep 


the late Mayor LaGuardia rode ulles over Truman's victory lock tions and Mayor ODwyer knows | 
roughshod over the machine. Fran- nne plastic surgery. Their hearu that. With an eye on the 1949 nhanced this possibility, observers key sections of the Democratic ma- 


kenthaler’s margin of 664 votes over | Were in the Surrogate—and no other mayoralty race and another on the x ‘|chine in New ‘York County that 
the Democratic John M. Mullen’s | Democratic victory here or else- v.. Senate in 1950, the mayor is City Hall also has the problem/conciliation is the better part of 
jumped to 1,100 when the out-of-|Where can make up for hungry troubled further over a new series of Winning back huge sections of | Valor. 
town mail ballots were counted. Tammany lawyers. of state investigations into Tam- Italian-American voters who show- City Hall observers expect a series 
Loss of this $2,000,000 patronage- The Surrogate results showed many shenanigans which an em- ed their resentment over ODwyer's of raproachement proposals by 
dispensing post, perennially a Tam- | 304,868 for Frankenthaler, 304,194 bittered Gov. Dewey is reported rejection of Judge Valente as choice |Tammany toward the ALP. Despite 
many feedbag, has embittered local for Mullen and 97,418 votes for the contemplating. for Surrogate in favor of Mullen. the Democratic sweep on Nov. 2 
Democrats to the point where their American Labor Party candidate * In solid Democratic districts Ital- machine leaders here are not boast- 
= John O. Rogge, former Assistant ä jan-Americans went down the une w of any sure thing in 1949—not 
french y't U.S. Attorney General. Had the THERE IS A STRONG RUMOR for Democrats but split away for With ALP opposition. 


Democrats accepted a coalition that Dewey, vindictive over his de- Frankenthaler or Rogge. This de- They won't forget the Surrogate 
based on principle with the AL, feat, still burning with political] fection, if not healed by 1949, could race for a long, long time. 
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Progressives Plan 48-State Pa 


Will Spark People’s Drive to Realize Truman's 
Election Promises; Red-Baiting Again Barred 


By Simon W. Gerson 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a 


permanent part of the American political scene. 
This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- 


taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment 


there was, no.doubt, but there were. few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much 


in the way of healthy discussion. 


While the proceedings, in which® 


representatives from the 48 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, were off the 
record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts 
emerged: 

First, that the Progressive Party 
leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role 
played by their Party. 

Second, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a united pro- 
gram for the future. 

Third, that the Progressive 
Party leadership has a clear tac- 
tical line—a line developed in no 
Small measure as a result of the 
elections. 

* 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into 
despair by reason of the 1% million 
votes recorded for them, They de- 
cisively rejected the notion that 
their full influence could be meas- 
ured solely by the publicly an- 
nounced vote. They regarded the 
vote fcr President Truman as en- 
gendered largely by the Progressive 
fight. That was why they warmly 
applauded the remarks of Henry 
Wallace when he said: 

“It was our all-out fight for 
the Progressive cause -which was 
the chief moving force in caus- 
ing the American people to reverse 
their fatally reactionary 1946 
trend. 

“They voted for the Democratic 
candidate for President only after 
we had forced him to compete 
with us on the peace program, 
on civil liberties, and on the re- 
vival of an expanded New Deal 
with emphasis on lower prices and 
housing.” 


_ i WAS OVER the fulfillment 


of Democratic promises that the 
conference heard some warm dis- 
cussion. Some thought the Demo- 
crats would deliver; some that they 
wouldn't. 

But most of the leaders rejected 
speculation, pointing out that the 
Democrats would fufill campaign 
pledges only to the degree that 
there was a mass fight, led by the 
Progressives, for this fulfillment. 

“Truman and the Democratic 

Party will®fulfill only those pro- 

mises the people force them to 

fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. 
Baldwin declared in his report. 

“The job of the Progressive 

Party is to become the organizer 

and sparkplug of the fight for 

the people for the things they 
have been promised. In this way 
we will build a big Progressive 

Party.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
seven times elected New York Con- 
gressman, warned against sitting by 
passively waiting for the Dem- 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. 

“That puts us in the ranks of 
the defeatists,” he said. “We must 
participaie actively in the common 
fight of the people for the issues 
for whica tne people voted on Elec- 
ticn Day.” 

* 


IN ELABORATING its legisla- 
tive program, the conference made 
clear that it was seeking unity on 
specific issues with those who be- 
lieved they were voting for progress 
under the Democratic banner. The 
chief elements of the legislative pro- 
gram put forth by the conference 
include: 

© Complete repeal of the Taft- 

Hartley Law and reinstatement 

of the Wagner and Norris-La- 

Guardia Acts; 


® Roll-back of prices; 

© Restoration of full rent con- 
trols in all housing; 

® Passage of FEPC, anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax laws; 

© Lifting of personal exemp- 
tions on income tax to $4,000 for 
families of four; 

® Cut appropriation for the 
armed forces; and 

® Repeal of the draft, ; 


* 


THE MEETING pointedly em- 
phasized that the President had 
authority to carry out a number 
of his pledges and called upon him 
to issue the following executive or- 
ders and decisions: 

Restoration of full rent con- 
trols. 


5 Restoration of price controls. 

® Discharge of Robert Den- 
ham as NLRB counsel. 

e Abolish segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 

@ Rescind the so-called “loyal- 
ty” order. 

Lift the arms embargo on 
Israel. 

5 Order Attorney General 
Clark to dismiss the indictments 
against the 12 Communist lead- 
ers. 

In the latter demand, the Pro- 
gressive Party emphasized that it 
was holding firmly to its policy of 
no compromise with red-baiting. 
Wallace in his opening remarks al- 
luded to the fact that some mis- 
taken friends of the Progressive 
Party had urged a red-baiting pol- 
icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- 
pedient. This, he said, he rejected 
as a matter of principle. As a 
practical matter, however, “even if 
wé had been the perfect embodi- 
ment of the Americans for De- 
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The Rev. Hewlett Johnson, 


Welcome which Celebrated his arrival in the United States 
Soviet Union. (Left to right): Olin Downes, music 


the Rev. 


The scheduled tour of the Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 20, Central Luth- 
eran Church, r N PETE 


Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ Church, Spring 


Wednesday, Nov. 24. Winniyér, 


ine Baloo 
4 
* 


Dean of Canterbury, is shown with members of the Committee of 


critic, Dr. 


Canada; Priday, Nov. 26, Planking- 
ton Hall, Milwaukee; Saturday, Nov. 
27, Civic Opera House, Chicago; 
Monday, Nov. 29, Cass Music Hall, 
Detroit; Tuesday, Nov. 30, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Friday, Dec. 3, City Au- 
ditorium, Denver; Sunday, Dec. 5, 
Exhibition Garden Bldg., vancou- 


a 


Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio 


mocratic Action, we would have re- 
ceived less votes,” he added. 

In a special resolution, the con- 
ference urged the release of “all 
hostages of the 80th Congress,” in- 
cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- 
bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist 
Committee indicted for contempt of 
the Un-American Committee, and 
labor leaders who were victims of 
the Hartley Committee. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson 
that the defense of the rights of 
the Communists is the first line of 
defense of the liberties of the 
American people.” 


* 


WHILE THE PARTY Stressed 
those issues upon which there was 
essential agreement between them- 
selves and millions who voted under 
the Democratic emblem, it also em- 
phasized that the fight for peace 


remains a paramount question. 


This was signalized by the una- 
nimous adoption of a telegram to 
President Truman urging that he 
accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 
a Big-Four Conference on the Ber- 


un crisis. Throughout the meeting 


for a lecture tour on friendship with the 
Johnson, Rabbi Louis I. Newman and 
field, Mass. 


ver, B. C.; Monday, Dec. 6, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle; Wednesday, 
Dec. 8, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco; Thursday, Dec. 9, Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Monday, 
Dec. 13, Madison Square Garden; 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, Towa Hall, Phila- 


delphia. 


it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms could 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 

The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 
that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 

In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public. But a 

canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state reflecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state,” 

The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
had re-elected Representative Mar- 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and 
Rep. Vite Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as 


campaign, 


position, naturally increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 

While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
states differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New York’s relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York’s relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon ouilding 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 
needs of the people left a deep im- 
pression on the conferees, 


* 


THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
clal reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 


for detailed discussion in the near 
future. 


These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the program out- 
lined in Chicago—make it possible 
to state categorically that the party 


is a continuing factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
leaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as a Progressive in 1952. It is this 
which made it possible for Senator 
Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 
stick with the Progressive Party. It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 
roaders like Rex Tugwell; about 
whom the press also speculated, 
took an active part in the proceed- 
ings. It was because of this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
conference came, that scores of 
labor and Negro leaders emerged 
from the meeting strengthened in 
their resolve to build a great new 


mass dedicated to peace, de- 
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One of the world’s greatest living soriters examines the Spanish: Inquisition 
and draws parallels to the current heresy trials in the United States. Inquisi- 
tions, in the final reckoning, always fail, is his challenging conclusion 
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A picket line at the Federal Building in New York protests the persecution of the 12 Communist leaders. 


( Distinguished Danish novelist, author 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark. 
1 COURT of inquisition goes 


to work, and it happens in 


God’s own country. That is ap- 


propriate. The inquisition of the 
Dark Ages also worked in the 


name of God, On behalf of Heaven, it 
maitreated everything connected with 


in Nuremberg. By a happy misunder- 


standing they began well and honest. 
During the Second World War, the sworn 
men of the old system had been in hu- 


vations that their miserable existence 
Offered them previously. At that time, 


‘nothing was heard ot any trials of 


“witehes,” nor any Burntng of “heretics”; 


the Goddess of ‘Liberty ‘tightly welcomed 


promise. 


them at the approaches to the land of 


But now! 3 
It all started at Nurenbérg. It started 
well and honest. The most bestial crim- 


their honor and life, The spirit of Jef- 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN-NEXO 
of “Pelle, the Conqueror”; “Ditte: Daughter of Man”; Under the Open Shy,” ote. 


countries as well. The preparations are 
in full development. 

new inquisition resembled to a hair 
that of the Dark Ages: it is out to 
get heretics. And who are the heretics, 
if not the Communists? They do not 
believe that God has created abundance 
and poverty, and that it is His idea, born 
out of His highest wisdem, that poverty 
exists in order that the poor may throw 
themselves in the mire on all fours while 
the rich may come dry-shod 
their existence, 


They reftse to believe that the great 


majority of humanity ought to suffer 
hunger and cold on this earth in order 


later on to have a good time in Abraham’s 


bosom. Yes, they even have the audacity 


to assert that when all foroen are em- 
ployed it {s possible to produce sufficiently 


to erable everyone to have a good life. 
And they go so far as to. say that he 


who lives on the labor ot the other is a 


parasite| 
Heretics they are in a society arranged 
‘with higher and lower classes, rich and 


poor. And as the propagators of a doc- 


SECTION 2 


MARTIN ANDERSEN-NEXO ; 


but they are often difficult enough to 
discover, especially for the common peo- 


The Inquisition Reborn 


ple. They seek cover behind the helpers, 


the officials of the tribunal, its hang- 
men who are recruited among the dullest 
and most brutal individuals of society 
its scum, : 8518 — 

But progress bids deflance to helpers 


as well as to hangmen. Just as our fruits 
and our bread-corn and our domestic 


animals become. better because we know 
their vermin, so the knowledge of the ver- 
min of humanity is spreading more and 


more. No force, no heresy trial can stop 


the growth of this knowledge. The Re- 
formation got its strongest nourishment 
from the Inquisition and the persecution 
of heretics. 3 


Reaction has always detested what is 


beautiful and vigorous. The darker it is, 


the more it hates everything which un- 


folds in beauty. With all ‘its -might, it 
says, humanity shall have an ugly and 
miserable existence: it must be kept down. 


But the ideal for which you American 
comrades are now being dragged before 
the -heresy tribunal is à beautiful and 
rich ideal, too beautiful for the wWire~ 
pullers and helpers of the Inquisition, 
You want to create a rich.and fruitful; 
a beautiful life for all human beings. 
Such a thing must not be permitted! 

It was not for nothing that the In- 


quisition in the Dark Ages saw a witch 
in every beautiful and buoyant woman . 
and delivered her into. the coarse hands 


of the executioner. Reaction was always 
perverted; that is part of its ‘hostility to 
A re oY “GE 

Among other things, they had à test, 


the so-called ordeal by water. The beau- 


tiful wom 


was piunged into water, If she sank 


the bottom, she was innocent in the f 


, that ts, the supposed. witch, 
nk to 


* 


* 


of the accusation, but she drowned wih?! 


out help. IT, she floated un to the sur 
face, she was a witch, and was burned, 
The hangmen ot today. operate in tk 


have the rap on the knuckles. We say: 
“Take the executioner’s hand away.” 
Humanity rises more and more against 


the Inquisition. All over the world; the 
heresy trials against you resounds in the 


‘minds of peoples. Even though the use 


scoundrels .and to pass sen- 


broad mass — 8 atales 5 


in sentencing you in the minds of the 


‘The number ef those infatuated by tha 


flawer of the old system, the Dollar Kings 
and their guards of gangsters and 


‘Ss, *. peg ae N 


‘A BOUT all I can say in Uncle 

Fred’s defense is that it gets 
awfully cold in Robertsviile In the 
winter. Aside from that Fred was 
an Elk, a Goodfellow, upright, 
.-thonest (honest as anyone in town 
people’d say) and a registered Republican. 
for 47 years. Of course everyone in 
Rebertsville (except Will Johnson, of 
course; but people say it was fightin’ in 
the war that made him the way he is) is 


an Elk, a Goodfellow, upright, honest and 


a registered Republican, so I guess that 
doesn’t make him too outstanding that 
way. 

It was all because of Widow Lansing. 
When she moved into Town both Tom 
Roberts and Uncle Fred started to court 
her. Not that I blame them ’cause she 
was as comely as any woman of 50 could 
be; just plump enough to look soft, nice 
clear, white skin and soft blue eyes all 
topped by beautiful white hair. 

As I say, both Uncle Fred and Tom 
Roberts paid court to the Widder. ,And, 
like most women, she couldn’t make up 
her mind. Not that they were anything 
alike except that they were both widows. 
Uncle Fred was only a storekeeper, but 
was well liked because he had such a 
‘Chaming sprightly way about him and 
such a fine sense of humor. In fact, Uncle 
Fred was the most popular man in town, 
so popular that people kept electing him 
Mayor. 

On the other hand, Tom Roberts was 
the guy who owned all the real estate and 
the underwear factory, but no one liked 
him because he had a rotten disposition. 
Uncle Fred and him’d got along fine until 
Emmy Lansing came along. That was 
because Uncle Fred could get along with 
anyone. I guess the fact that Tom made 
all the people who worked for him vote 
for Uncle Fred year after year helped 
them to get along. 

So, the widow encouraged them both 
end when people’d ask she’d say, “I like 
them both. Fred Dearring’s got such a 
charming way and Tom Allen’s s0, so... 
substantial.“ 


1 — a while Tom and Uncle Fred 

got tired of waitin’ on the Widder to 
make up her mind, so they decided to 
have it out once and for all. 

I I can remember yet how they looked 
that day standing on the Widder’s porch. 
Uncle Fred, neat as usual, his thinning 
hair combed carefully so the bald spots 
wouldn’t show as much, was raised to his 
full five feet four. And Tom Roberts 
Was wearing his corset to hide his pot 
belly, and he looked tall and dignified. 
They'd agreed to let Tom talk so when 
Emmy Lansing appeared, he did, and he 
could be heard for half a block. Always 
did have a loud, booming voice. 


“Emmy, Fred Dearring, here, and I’ve 
decided chat thé time has come for you 
to choose between us. We're both very 
fond of you and we want t’ marry you.” 

And there was Fred, his head bobbin’ 
up and down, agreein’ with everything 
Tom Allen said. 

“Well,” Emmy said in her slow, pleasant 
voice, “I’m fond of both of you, and it’d 
be hard to say who I was fonder of. 
You're so protective, Tom Roberts, and 80 
respectable.” 

Well, Tom blushed and seemed to swell 


up like a balloon. In fact, I was sure his 
corset would bust. 


“And you, Fred, you’re such a likeable 
fellow, prob’ly the best liked fella in 
town. Everyone thinks so; that’s why 
they always vote for you.” 

“Well, I can be likeable, too,” Tom in- 

_terrupted. 

Tom,“ the widow answered, “your ri... 
reliable and substantial, but you'll never 
be popular like Fred. Why, people’d never 


vote for you year after year like they'd 
vote for Fred.” 


“Oh, wouldn’t they?” Tom snapped 
back, angry as a wet hen. 

“Don’t you two carry on so,” Uncle 
Fred purred. “After all, we don’t want 
any hard feelings. Emmy, Tom, I don’t 
think its important who's Mayor. You 
don’t judge people by that.” . 

That was Uncle Fred all over, always 
pouring oil on ruffled feelings and calm- 
ing everyone. Course I guess Uncle Fred 
realized he’d have tough enough time 
winning an election without Tom’s help 
without having to run against him. 

„ * . 
DA Fred’s soothing worked, but 
not this time. Tom Roberts really 
‘wanted the Widder; at least, he couldn't 
stand the thought of someone else get- 
ting what he wanted. So he pulled in his 
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The Widder never looked prettier. She was acting up to both Fred and Tom. 


Uncle Fred's Underwear 


A SHORT STORY 


belly and drew a deep breath while he 
said, “Emmy will you marry the one of 
us that gets elected Mayor this fall.” 

And Emmy answered real quickly, 
“Yes, I believe I will.” 


Naturally, as soon as the word got out, 
everyone was excited, and they got to 
talkin’ about who’d win. Them’s favored 
Uncle Fred said he was well-liked, and’d 
given us clean government; besides he 


still gave out the city jobs. Those that 


said Tom'd get in said he was substantial 
and conservative (high praise indeed in 
Robertsville); besides he always got his 
hired hands to vote for him. All in all, 
it looked like a pretty even race. 


But then Tom started the rumor that 
Uncle Fred was a Red. Trouble was, he 
had a basis for it; Fred had allowed a 
WPA play t’ be put on back in 1936—not 
that he liked the WPA, but he’d heard 
the play’d been banned in Boston and 
he’d wanted to see it. Well, that made 
things look bad for Uncle Fred because 
everyone knew that no one in town cept 
Will Johnson would vote for a Red. Uncle 
Fred had to do something drastic to prove 
he wasn’t a damn Red, and he did. 


1 was in the middle of the summer the 


day Uncle Fred walked into Will John- 
son’s barber shop. People were surprised 
cause Fred used to travel 15 miles to 
Ellenville just so’s he wouldn't have to deal 
with a Red. Other people were too lazy 
to go 15 miles so they still went to Will 
for haircuts, but, then again, they weren’t 
running for Mayor. Anyway, Uncle Fred 
came in and found: Charlie Williams, the 
town drunk, and Insay, the town idiot, 
there. 


Hello, you old hypocrite,” Will said to 
Uncle Fred. 

“Oh now,” Fred started to answer, but 
then changed his mind. Instead he asked, 
“How’s your leg?” 

“Fine. It almost feels like it’s my own.” 

“That Anzio must have been tough.” 


“Yeh, some guys got killed there,” Will 
answered kind of dry like. 

“Well, it was for the American Way.” 

“That’s what I want.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Then vote for me.” 

“Yeu? Good God. What I want is a 

, little security and some peace.” 

Don't you like the way things are over 
here?” 


and madder than ever. 


BY MILTON KLEINMAN 


“There are a lot of changes I’d make.” 
“So, you’d change things.” 
“Dam right I would.” 


“Maybe you’d like the FEPC and a lot 
of other Communist things.” 


“Yes, I'd like the FC.“ 


“You and the Communists. I guess 
you're all alike; not satisfied with what 
you have.” ‘ 


“No, I’m not. And what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Plenty,” Fred answered ... and he 
did. 


1 first thing Uncle Fred did was 

have Will brought to trial for being a 
Red, and he got Insay and Charlie Wil- 
liams to say that they heard Will say 
he wanted to overthrow the government. 
Of course, it was a little hard to get 
Charlie to say yes at the right time since 
he'd had two quarts of Haig and Haig 
by the time he'd got up to testify, and 
it took four hours to coach Insay when 
to nod his head at the right time, but 
everyone knew that Will was guilty, so 
they didn’t listen much anyway. Anyone 
who wanted an FEPC and was against an 
American institution like the Taft-Hartley 
Act was guilty as hell. So they sen- 
tenced him to two years hard labor, and 
Uncle Fred took over his store and made 
it into a warehouse, Everyone in town 
said he deserved it because he was the 
one who caught Will red-handed. 

Of course, Tom Roberts tried to get in 
on the glory by landing one of the com- 
pany’s best lawyers to help with the 
prosecution, but everyone considered Uncle 


Fred the big hero. And Widder Lansing 


took to smiling twice as hard at Uncle 
Fred and even went so far as to bake 
him a cake. 

All this made Tom Roberts get meaner 
He knew he'd 
have to think of something awfully good 
to top Uncle Fred. I guess that’s why 
he made his proposal to the town council 
that day. Funny, no one thought of i 
before, but I guess that’s why some men 


ys 


one cheered. “I have an idea,” he went 
on, “that will insure a furtherance of our 
great American tradition. We all hate 
Reds.” More cheers. “Why should we 
have to see Red at night.. I suggest we 
make it illegal to wear Red flannel under- 
wear. From now on everyone should 
wear only white flannel underwear which 
I will gladly supply at $5 a pair.” Every- 
one thought it was a wonderful idea and 
very patriotic of Tom to cut his profit 
100 percent. Now even some of the people 
who worked for him might be able to 
afford to buy winter underwear. 


Now, Uncle Fred wanted to object be- 
cause he didn’t have all the fat that Tom 
Roberts had to keep him warm, and he 
knew that Tom's underwear would never 
keep the cold winter out, but he saw he 
was outnumbered, so he didn’t say any- 
thing. 


This was Tom's victory even if Fred 
did vote yes, so they were back even 
again. To prove it, Emmy Lansing baked 
a cake for Tom and smiled at him exactly 
as hard as she did at Uncle Fred. 


ly was a couple of days before election 


when it happened. It was as cold as 
the devil out, which is not unusual for 
Robertsville, and everyone was at Emmy 
Lansing’s house for a pre-election party. 
They were all in a good mood, probably 
because of the Haig and Haig they’d 
taken from Charlie Williams when they’d 
tossed him in jail as a drunk. And the 
Widder never looked prettier. She was 
acting up to both Fred and Tom. She 
looked’ radiant as she said, “You’re both 
so wonderful that I'll be lucky to get 
either of you.” 


Fred answered smoothly, “Why, we're 
the lucky ones.” 


“Sure are . sure are,” Tom echoed 
him. 

“You’re so nice to get on with, Fred, 
and Tom, you're so substantial and pro- 
tective.” 

“And you're the prettiest girl in the 
county,” Fred said. 

“And if you ever need anything you 
can depend on me,” Tom put in. 

“Oh, Tom, you're so masterful.” 

Ak me to do anything, anything @ 
all,’ Tom said proudly. 

“You are sweet, Tom Roberta,“ Emmy 
cooed. : 

“Go ahead, ask anything.” 

Now the Widder didn’t know anything 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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WAS HAVEN 
FOR FUGITIVE SLAVES 


Jimcrow flares in a Michigan town, and an eld- 
timer is moved to reminisce about the Under- 
ground Railroad, Michigan people, he relates, 
were, among the staunchest defenders of the 
fugitive slaves—have a tradition of antagonism 
to oppression of the Negro people. 


By WILLIAM BEAVER 


ND I ALWAYS thought we 

won the war,” said the old 
man. He spoke not of World War 
I or World War I but of the Civil 


War that had ended a year before 
he was born and throughout which his 
father had fought as a member of Michi- 
gan’s famous First Infantry Regiment. 

He was an old settler in Niles and his 
remark was called forth by recent hap- 
penings in the town—a Jimcrow case in 
a local restaurant and the acts of a white 
mob in driving a Negro resident from his 
home. 

“Now you take our Niles hospital,” he 

continued. “Pawating Hospital, it’s called. 
Know what that name means? It’s In- 
dian for ‘Peaceful Crossing,’ the name 
given by the Indians to the place where 
the Underground Railroad crosses the 
river, just down the hill from where the 
present hospital stands. . 
* “Niles was on one of the main lines of 
the Underground Railroad and my grand- 
father operated one of the stations at his 
farm home just east of town. During the 
day the fugitive slaves would be hidden in 
the barn, and at night he would hitch 
up a team and carry them 15 or 20 miles 
toward Canada, leaving them at another 
station where they would be safe until 
the next night. My grandfather told me 
many stories of the activities of the Un- 
derground Railroad in this region during 
pre-Civil War days. 

“It was because of the strong anti- 
slavery sentiment and the many people 
willing to help them on their- way that 
so many slaves escaping from the slave 
states of Missouri and Kentucky came 
through Southern Michigan on their way 
to Canada. This was true especially after 
the Fugitive Slave Law was passed in 
1850 which meant severe penalties for 
anyone helping them to escape. 


Erastus Hussey 
Of Battle Creek 


“You see, partly because of its geo- 
graphical location and partly because of 
the large number.of Quakers living in the 
region, nearby Cass County was the cen- 
ter of the Underground Railroad at that 
time. The ‘Quaker Line’ from Kentucky 
and the ‘Tilinois Line’ from Missouri 
formed a junction there. Even as early 
as 1846 one thousand escaped slaves had 
passed through Cass County on their way 
to Canada and about one hundred had 
already settled there, surrounded by 
friendly white farmers ready to protect 
them against and attempt to return them 
to their former owners. 

“It was at Young’s Prairie in Cass 
County that a considerable number of 
runaway slaves had located and built 


themselves homes. Their location had 


been hunted out by their former owners, 
however, and about thirty men came from 
Kentucky with wagons to take them back. 

“An attack was made on the settlement 


ing at the door of his cabin his wife 


escaped through a window and gave the 
alarm to white neighbors.’ Soon a’ friend 
was riding about the county arousing 
ee were quickly 


tar acqulted, but by the time they 
of jail all the Negroes and their 


talks on abolition, selling her photographs 
and getting autographs of such noted 
men aS President Lincoln and General 
Grant. 

“At Battle Creek, also, lived Erastus 
Hussey, a Quaker and one of the most 
active agents of the Underground Rail- 
road in Michigan. My grandfather told 
me that Mr. Hussey secreted and fed 
over a thousand fugitive Negroes and 
helped them on to the next station at 
Marshall. 

“We Rad passwords,” related Mr. Hus- 
sey, “the one commonly used being ‘can 
you give shelter and protection to one or 
more persons?’ Some of the slaves were 
frightened on their arrival, while others 


were full of courage and joy. From one to 


four usually came along together. At 
one time 45 came down in a bunch. It 
was then the Kentucky slave-owners 
made their raid on the famous Quaker 
settlement in Cas County. I expected 
every day to be arrested, but I escaped 
all legal proceedings. 

“I could tell hundreds of interesting 
incidents. One day a slaye woman who 
had been here about a week assisting my 


wife with her work when a party of slaves 


drove up. Among the number was her 
own daughter whom she had not seen in 
10 years. The recognition was mutual 
and the meeting a very affecting sight. 


Adam Crosswhite 
Of Marshall 


“My grandfather told me of: another 
prominent Quaker, a woman, Laura Havi- 
land, who was also an active agent of 
the Underground Rallroad. She con- 
ducted numerous fugitive slaves to her 
home and school in Lenawee County. 
There is a statue and memorial fountain 
erected in her honor at Adrian, Michigan. 

“A story that my grandfather told time 
and again was that of Adam Crosswhite, 
who lived with his wife and five children 
in a little cottage in the village of Mar- 
shall. The parents and four children 
were fugitive slaves from Kentucky; while 
the youngest child, born in Marshall, was 
free under the laws of Michigan. 

“He had purchased his home and was 
paying for it by installments and he had 
made many friends in the little hamlet. 
About 40 Negro people, some slave and 
some free-born, then lived in the village. 

“Rumors had been afloat and fears 
had been entertained that this fami'p 
might be kidnaped and returned to bond- 
age, which resulted in an understanding 
between Crosswhite and his friends that, 
should such an attempt be made, he would 
fire a gun as an alarm and that all should 


be on the alert. 


“One day a young woman arrived in 
Marshall who claimed to be a lawyer 
looking for a good place to locate. He 
remained for some time and suspicion 
was aroused that he was looking for 
runaway slaves. 

“After a time he was joined by three 
other men, one of whom was the owner 


go" 


- « « The little fellow whispered to the captive, “Do you think that you can 


run? . 


“Meanwhile, in response to the signal 
shot, friends and neighbors, white and 


colured, by the score were rushing to the 


spot. The Negro auction bell-ringer of 
the village mounted a horse and galloped 
through the streets frantically ringing 
his bell and shouting the alarm. The 
whole village was at once aroused. The 
response was so quick, se spontaneous 
and so overwhelming that the slave- 
hunters were disconcerted. They hesi- 
tated and stood at bay in the presence 
of several hundred determined men. No 
further effort was made to take the 
family away by force and resort was had 
to argument. 


“The young lawyer spoke for the south- 
erners. He demanded that the citizens 
should disperse and that he should be 
permitted to take the parents and four 
older children back to Kentucky, citing 
the Federal Constitution and laws as his 
legal authority to do so. He made no 
claim to the child born in Michigan; but 
he proposed to tear it from its mother’s 
breast and leave it without parental care. 


“This demand and appeal from the 
spokesman for the master was responded 
to in various ways by the spokesmen for 
the slaves. Some responded with defiant 
sneers, sarcastic ridicule and howls of 
contempt. Some replied that slavery 
was a local system and did not exist in 
Michigan and that under the ordinance 
of 1787 and the State Constitution the 
parents and children were free. Some 
replied that the Federal Constitution and 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 did not 
apply and gave no authority to kidnap 
their citizens. Some declared that this 
family had a God-given right to freedom 
which no human law could take away. 
While others vehemently proclaimed that, 
law or no law, these citizens should not 
be dragged back to bondage. All were 
united in the purpose that these slaves 
should not be taken back to Kentucky. 
In fact, the crowd was on the verge of 
decorating these men from the South 
with tar and feathers and furnishing 


them with a free ride out of town on @ 
rail. 


“During the discussion a Negro at- 
te.apted to enter the house, but one of 
the southern men drew a revolver and 
drove him back. Warrants were then 
obtained from a Justice of the Peace and 
the Kentuckians were arrested for break- 
ing down the door of the cabin and for 
threatening a man with a revolver. They 
were taken away from the house and the 
Crosswhites were left with their friends. 
The southern men were convicted and 
fined and soon left town. 


“The Crosswhite family’ was hidden 
until night, when they were placed in a 
wagon and taken to Jackson. It was 
arranged that the fugitives should be in 
hiding at the rialroad station at that 
place when the first passenger train ar- 
rived from Marshall in the morning and 


that a certain friend of theirs from Mar- 


shall should be standing on the back 
platform if the slave-hunters were not 
aboard. When the train arrived, the 
Crosswhites, watching anxiously from 
their place of concealment in the wood- 
yard, beheld their friend standing on the 
rear platform; and, boarding the train, 


ln a few hours were across the Detroit 


River and upon the soil of Canada, where 
the slave-hunters could no longer trouble 
them. 

“The baffled and enraged southerners 
returned to Kentucky and were received 
as heroes and martyrs. Public meetings 
were held, their insults and treatment 
counted and the people of Marshall de- 
nounced as abolitionists, traitors and 
barbarians. The proceedings of these 
meetings and pamphlets telling about 
the ‘abolition mob’ at Marshall, printed 
in exaggerated language, were sent all 
fore the Legislature of Kentucky, which 
over the South. The matter was laid be- 
called upon. the Legislature of Michigan 
for redress and asked Congress to pass a 
new fugitive slave law.. This helped bring 
about the passage of the — Slave 
Law of 1850. 


* * 


Uncle Fred’s Underwear 


— 


about politics, but she’d heard about the 
Reds like the rest of us, and she knew 


how much everyone hated them, so she 


said, “Well ...I hate to confess this, but 
Im afraid of the Reds.” Then she paused, 
and blushed a little, very becomingly, as 
she said, “In fact, Tm afraid that some 


may be hiding under our very beds.” 


Tom stood up as big as day and said 
bravely, “Now you just rest easy. We 

won’t let ano 
checking up.” 
fact, we'll start with the Mayor’s house. 
See if he’s hiding any from his WPA 
project. Ha... ha.” 


I guess no one noticed how pale Uncle 
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night go by without 
Everyone cheered... “In | 


Fred got. He started to protest, but 
when he saw how enthusiastic everyone 
was, he just shrugged his shoulders, and 
sorta looked like he gave up or some- 


thing. | 
You all know what happened then. How 
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8 Thief in the 


WINSTON-SALZM, North Carolina 


VER wonder how a thief would 
act in the judge’s chair? Ever 
wonder what it would be like if 
the Taft-Hartleyites wiped out 
the labor movement and ruled the 


world? 

Then take a look into the Camel ciga- 
rette kingdom of Winston-Salem, N. O. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., m- 
‘dicted by the U. S. Government, con- 
victed and fined in 1940 for criminal 
swindling, and a partner in some of the 
most gigantic profiteering and tax- 
grabbing in all history, hag just fired a 
union man with 28 years seniority, en a 
“charge” of taking 16 cigarettes—retail 
value, less tax, about 41-2 cents. 

“You haven’t been satisfied for the last 
four or five years. You’ve been trying 
to tear down everything we're built up,” 
the company’s hatchet-man, Personnel 
Manager Ed Baumgardner, told Rural 
Tolbert in an hour-and-a-half lecture 
on the moral evil of “reds”—meaning FTA 
Local 22, which has irritated Reynolds 
with its “Communist demands” for wage 
increases and a union contract. 

After which, Mr. Baumgardner made 
this very “moral” offer to the fired worker: 
“Send your wife down. Maybe we can 
put her to work.” 


Get it? The man’s fired. He’s worried 
sick about his home and three children, 
and how he’s going to get other work 
after 28 years in a cigarette factory. Now’s 
the time to shut him up! Now’s the time 
to break him, make him crawl on his 
belly and lick the master’s boots. Teach 
him COMPANY morality! 


The Real Reason 
For Firing Him 


Brother ‘Tolbert—coincidence!—joined 
Local 22 in 1944, about the time Baum- 
gardner says his “work started becoming 
unsatisfactory” and his “attitude” and 
“faith in the company” came into ques- 
tion. He was among the white Southern- 
ers who joined Negro workers in striking 
the Camel plants last year, and he has 
been active in organizing campaigns of 
the union, now that Local 22 is fighting 
for its life, without a contract for six 
months and under vicious Taft-Hartley 
attack by the company. 


So Brother Tolbert, after 28 years of 
service to Reynolds, was singled out of a 
group of cigarette machine operators who 
picked up a few cigarettes to take with 
them while working in another department 
during a machine shut-down. (All ciga- 
rette workers in all companies, including 


rs, customarily use a few of the 
„ ee cigarettes to smoke themselves, 
every day.) 

Brother Tolbert finds it a little strange 
that, during all these years when the 
company says his work was “unsatisfac- 
tory,” nobody mentioned it to him—But 
now that there is no union contract to 


protect him, he is suddenly informed that 
“The company has a record against you.” 


Nobody else was molested; but Brother 
Tolbert found, with the speed of an execu- 
tioner’s axe, that Reynolds, the judge and 
jury, had tried, convicted and sentenced 
him—for “trying to tear down what Rey- 
nolds has built up.” 


If the company means the anti-labor, 
open-shop terror Reynolds has “built up” 
since it broke the AFL in the 1920’s by 
firing hundreds of workers—Rural Tolbert 
proudly pleas guilty. He is a union man 
and willing to fight for his union. 

If it means the low-wage, super-profit 
empire Reynolds has “built up” out of 
poverty and oppression of the workers, 
Rural Tolbert pleads guilty with all the 


— — — — ~ ~ — 


Judge’s Seat 


honor and righteousness in him. He is 
not “satisfied” with K. 

He went to work for Reynolds in Octo- 
ber, 1919, for 11 cents an hour, operating 
a cutting machine on Camel cigaret pack- 


history, through monopoly price-rigging 
and wage-cutting. He was working for 
88 cents an hour in 1943 when the union 
came, and he knows the bitter struggles 
it took to get wages up to $1.29 on his 
job now. 


If it means he’s not “satisfied” with the 
slums that thousands of Reynolds workers 
have to live in, while the company makes 
$3,081 per year profit off each worker, 
compared to 6481 for the gigantic U. &. 
Steel Corp—he pleads guilty. 

If it means he agrees with the Federal 
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HORIZONTAL Buddha 
1-To hesitate 10-Minus 
6-Enemy of the 14-Apple juice 


19-Organisms from 20-To border 
a common 


22-Outer coating 
of the teeth 
24-Hello! 


21-On the 
summit of 


25-Cover 
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anniversary 
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Faucet 
Poetic: at no 
time 


Butting animal 
-Large wading 


150-Hawalian dish 
161-Stairway post 
163-Music: 
written 
164-You and me 
166-Gon of Noah 
106-Short-lived 
69-Sailor 
71-Till counter- 
manded (abbr.) 


172-Archaic: perhaps 
174-Inert gaseous 


element 
178-Affluent of the 
Rhine 


eourt which fined Reynolds for 
wholesale robbery of farmers, “built 
in 


through price-fixing conspiracies 
tobacco markets, he pleads guilty. 

The Federal government charged the 
tobacco companies with setting up mar- 
keting conditions for leaf tobacco inten- 
tionally designed to deprive the growers 
- of any substantial bargaining power 
in connection with its sale. .”, and to 
allow the companies to “build up” their 
righteous, anti-Communist super-profits 
by buying tobacco “under conditions un- 
naturally, unreasonably and arbitrarily re- 
strictive, oppressive and unfair to the 
growers, sellers and other purchasers and 
handlers of tobacco.” 

(The Big Three of the Tobacco Trust, 
including Reynolds, were fined a total of 
$255,000. With their profits of over $150 
million last year, they could pay that 
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distinction 
36-Electrified 
particle 
37-Metal container 
39-To evolve 
41-Nook 
43-Comparative 
suffix 
45-Rows 
47-Before 


father 
103-Communion 
table 
104-King of Bashan 
105-Toward 
106-Footway 
107-Plane surface 
111-Mixed type 
112-Rowed 
113-Twofold 
49-Note of scale 116-Pale-purple 
50-To absorb color 
52-Hawalian bird 118-Land measure 
53-Moccasin 121-Note of scale 
55-Notch 122-Brother of 
58-Patterng Moses 
60-Soaked 124-To sleep 
61-Step 125-Symbol 
62-Ardor 127-Small dogs 
63-Formal] 128-Inn 
refutations 129-Trap 
64-Brother of Odin 132-Exists 
65-Central part of 134-While 
trees 136-Second team 
66-Prehistorie 137-Pursues 
reptiles 138-Edge 
68-Symbol for 139-Girl’s name 
tantalum 140-What? 
69-Will 142-Prefix: good 
70-To leave out 143-To steer wild, 
71-One of as a ship 
Columbus’ ships 145-Ancient bronze 
74-Matures 146-Sofa 
76-Italian river 147-Expanse . 
80-Faeroe Islands 149-Purnished 
windstorm with weapons 
81-Mother of 151-Commences 
Lavinia 154-Corolla flower 
82-Pronoun 157-To harden 
83-Short letters into a mass 
85-Symbol for 158-FPencing sword 
iridium 160-Sacred 
88-Inlet Hindu word 
89-Elongated fish 161-Okinawan 
92-Dance step capital 
93-High note 
95-Awkward fellow 
87-On the ocean 


162-To wash 
165-Secreted 
167-Garden tool 
168-Ditch 

170-EKiwi 
173-Chinese measure 
177-105 


grandparents 
101-Colloquial: 
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Why Ben Davis Became a Communist 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


HE BEST answer New York’s 


Communist Councilman could 
give to Tom Clark’s phoney charge 
of “conspiracy” is a recitation of 


his life story. The only Negro 
member of New York’s municipal legisla- 
ture is triple-American. And he empha- 
sizes the fact when answering red-baiters 
with: 

“I’m a Negro, I’m an American, and I’m 
a Communist—and proud of all three.” 

Big Ben, as the fighting councilman 
was known to his schoolmates and inti- 
mates because of his towering stature, was 
almost born into politics in 1903. His 
father was Republican National Commit- 
teeman for Georgia and publisher of an 
influential newspaper, the Atlanta Inde- 
pendent. Ben was reared on the “right” 
side of the economic tracks; his family 
was Well-to-do. But that didn’t blind him 
to the fact that he was a Negro deprived 
of his basic rights. 

When he was only 19 years old he 
challenged the rascists’ “right” to force 
him to stand in an Atlanta st-eetcar be- 
cause all of the “colored” seats were 
taken. Young Ben was roughed up by the 
white conductor and cops, taken to Jail 
and his father forced to pay a fine of $50. 
He never forgot the incident. 

It was the force of this incident no 
doubt which fired his determination to 
defend Angelo Herndon, the framed 
Negro leader of Atlanta’s unemployed, 
back in 1932. At the same time Davis, 
now an attorney after earning degrees at 
Amherst and Harvard, devoted time to 
defense of the Scottsboro boys. 


Years of 
Preparation 

Out of these cases young Attorney Davis 
added to his experiences as a Negro and 
an American the new and enlightening 
experience of being a Communist. Now at 
last he knew what lay behind the op- 
pression and degradation of his people; 
what was wrong with the America which 
bred a Jefferson and a Lincoln—and a 
Hoke Smith and Gene Talmadge. 

His was no movie miracle conversion. 
American institutions had ripened him 
for 30 years. He had experienced the dis- 
cipline of Morehouse College, a Negro 
school in Atlanta kept up by Rocke- 
feller funds, and had led the fight against 
it. He had used the column of his fath- 
er’s paper to publicize the students’ side 
of the case, and extend his defense to 
the students of Fisk University as well. 

In those years Ben devoted his time to 
the study of music, activity on tennis 
courts where he became a ranking player 
in Georgia (friends still ask him if he 
still has his sizzling serve), and giving a 
good account of himself on the football 
field. And in each instance he had his 
tiffs with Old_Man Jimcrow. 

At Amherst, where he earned his A. B. 
degree in 1924, he was barred from mem- 
bership in the campus music clubs. But 
young Ben practiced so diligently with- 
out the aid of such membership that he 
was chosen by the head of the music de- 
partment as concert master for a joint 
Amherst-Mt. Holyoke Symphony Orches- 
tra in a series of concerts. 

When he was kept off the college ten- 

nis team because southern opponents 


Manhattan’s fighting councilman is a man of many attainments, not the least 
of which was the tongue-lashing he gave to Mississippi’s John Rankin, As 
American as football, Davis considers it an honor to be assailed by the most 
un-American characters in the U.S. A., including. the polltaxer Tom Clark 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS (center, front) with some of the other 12 Communist Party leaders facing trial. (Left to right)s 
Eugene Dennis, John Williamson, William Z. Foster, Davis, Henry Winston, Jack Stachel. 


might object to his presence, Ben concen- 
trated on his football and was cited as 
“All Eastern Tackle” for 1923. “I got a 
lot of pointers from Paul Robeson that 
year,” Davis remembers. “Paul was al- 
ready famous at Rutgers and gave me 
many helpful pointers which I credit for 
my showing on the field.” 


His college days behind him, Ben went 
on to Harvard for his law degree and 
then worked for a year for a Negro news- 
paper service. Then, when the paint on 
his lawyers shingle was hardly dry back 
in Atlanta, the Scottsboro and Herndon 
cases burst upon America—and into the 
life of Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., the young 
attorney who hated Jimcrow and now saw 
his chance to hit at it big. 


Into these cases he threw his under- 
standing of law, his personal energy and 
the weight of his social contacts who 
would listen and act. He had learned 
that defense of Negroes against Jimcrow 
justice extends beyond the courts of law. 
The lessons of hundreds of years of work- 
ers’ experience was being added to the 
legal lore culled from books and learned 
in classrooms. Herndon, Davis’ client, as 
a Communist, had challenged the entire 
system of capitalism, had been free from 
fear as he stood in the unfriendly Atlanta 
court facing a possible lifetime in fall. 
That American court’s action against a 
courageous young Negro, Davis relates, 
propelled him into the Communist Party. 


Accuser of 


The Un-Americans 


The wisdom of his action, he says, was 
shown when Herndon and the Scottsboro 
boys were freed. But he has gone on in 
development; he has now contributed to 
the body of Marxist theory that lighted 
his way in his first struggles against Jim- 
crow. As a Communist councilman he 
has found time to function as a member 
of the national board of the Communist 
Party. His report to the party’s national 
committee set the foundations for its po- 


sition on the Negro question in 1946 after 


Earl Browder’s gutting of Communist 
theory. 


Of his own development, Davis has 
written: “In the course of my association 
and discussion with the Communists, I 
found the only rational and realistic path 
to the freedom which burns in the breast 
of every Negro. It required only a mo- 
ment to join, but my whole lifetime as a 
Negre American prepared me for the 
moment. . 


And on the anti-Communist witchhunt 
he observes: “After all, is it not an honor 
- « to be assailed by the most notorious 
un-American characters in political life 
(Rankin, Clark and others)? In fact, 
those upholders of American democracy 
who, for one reason or anther, have 
never been assailed (by them) or have 
never been called a Communist had better 
self-critically examine the quality of 
their pro-democratic activity.” 

Councilman Davis has had the rare 
pleasure of telling John Rankin to his 
face, during a fall, 1945, session of the 
House Un-American Committee, just 
what he thought of the shaggy-haired 
Mississippian. When Rankin sought with 
threats of contempt citation to stop Davis 
from berating the committee’s action as 
“a witchhunt,” the New York councilman 
turned and shouted: “Don’t you speak of 
contempt, Rankin. You have nothing but 
contempt for Negroes and I have nothing 
but contempt for you.” The hearings 
were adjourned a few minutes following 
the exchange, and Davis has not been 
subpoenaed again. 


In January of this year, testifying be- 
fore the House subcommittee on elections, 
Councilman Davis gave committee mem- 
bers a lesson in Americanism they'll never 
forget. Red-baiting Rep. Omar Burleson, 
of Texas, questioned him on Communist- 
advocated violence, and he answered, 
sharply eyeing the Congressman: “I've 
answered that question and I'll answer 
it again. But first let me say I am under 
no obligation to answer a question from 
you. I doubt very much that you are a 
legal member of Congress. You come 
from Texas, a poll tax state which dis- 
franchises Negroes and poor whites. 


“If the U. S. Constitution were enforced 
such people as Burleson, John E. Rankin 
and other polltax congressmen would not 
be permitted to serve in Washington.“ 

This hearing, too, was adjourned as 
quickly as the chairman could interrupt 
Davis’ lesson in democracy. The bill under 


_ consideration—one designed to outlaw the 
Communist Party as an electoral party in 


the U. 8.—was not reported out of com- 


introduces bills that are in the in- 
of his canstituents—anti-discrimi- 
a bill banning school books con- 
taining ma offensive te Negroes and 


other peoples making up the population 
of the city, resolutions in support of labor 
and memorializing Congress and the State 
Legislature on pertinent issues before 
those bodies. But he also takes the issues 
to the people. He has organized a ficht 
against police brutality, a fight in which 
he has been engaged for the past two or 
three years. . 


He helped organize two mass delega- 
tions to Washington to fight for civil 
rights legislation and to stop the passage 
of reactionary laws such as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His office is the center 
where the people’s grievances are heard 
and acted upon. He insists that he is 
more than a Harlem councilman — “I’m 
the Manhattan councilman and I must 
look out for all of the borough. The 
problems of the Negroes cannot be solved 
in isolation from those of the rest of the 
population.” 


“It would be a tragedy,” he advises, re- 
marking on the Negro people and the 
labor movement, “for the Negro people to 
become separated from the labor move- 
ment. Both labor and the Negroes would 
be losers.” 


This man—lawyer, editor, tennis player, 
musician and people's politician—received 
more votes for his office than most of the 
individual Mississippi congressmen. And 
because he has acted with superb effect- 
iveness on the basis of his social and po- 
litical beliefs he has won the support and 
respect of thousands who do not fully 
share his views. 


His life and activities, known to thou- 
sands makes the phony character of the 
“conspiracy” indictments stand out. 


Councilman Davis is as American as a 
touchdown in football and as much «a 
product of American culture as the Negro 
spiritual. He's triple-A. He's stacking 
his credo against the red-baiting witch- 
hunters. He states with confidence: 


“The future belongs to the people, 
Whether one is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party or not—or agrees in toto with 
it—one must recognize that the future is 
not assured wihout a strong and ever- 
expanding Communist Party here, as in 
other countries of the world. I want that 
future as quickly as possible—that’s why 
I am a Communist.” . 

We can expect that the court in which 
he is tried will get even more lessons in 
Americanism than did the Congressional 
committees from Benjamin J. Davis, Jr. 
His life story promises Tom Clark a lively 
time. 


(.... BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 
NOVEMBER 21, 1948 
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‘By HOWARD FAST -------------- 


I Write 
As I Please.. 


An Author Gives His Choices 
Among the Reeent Books 


1 IS THE SEASON when the pundits, pseudo and 
otherwise, give forth with the books they have been 
reading, the idea being that some mysterious signifi- 
eance attaches to the fietion or belles lettres with which 
John Foster Dulles or Harry S. Truman or Clifton 
Fadiman while away their spare time. 

From my own limited experience with 

the great, I would say they generally 

shy away from anything much deeper 

than the latest Earl Stanley Gardner, 

and usually content themselves with 

intermittant glimpses of the Saturday 

Evening Post or Life Magazine or The 

Readers Digest. Congressmen and 

such seem, from all I can gather, to ae 
read nothing at all—but publicly this 7 

is the season of moderate erudition; and the publish- 
ers spur on the thing, hoping that out of the compo- 
dium the public will find a dollar or two to spend on 
that strange orphan of all American industry, book 
publishing. 

My own reading is spotty, and generally lags any- 
where from a month to a year behind the field. A good 
book will hold, if it is not one of those you must read 
in the spirit of pure self defense or else be marked as 
an isolated idiot; and right now I am staying awake 
with a book called A People’s History of England, by 
Morton. The book first appeared almost a decade ago, 
and while it has never been published in America— 
why, I don’t know—some of the progressive book shops 
have it in the foreign edition. It’s a rich and rewarding 
experience, and one of the finest inquiries into his- 
torical materialism I have ever read. 

* * * 


ECENTLY, I finished, in a state of high excite- 
ment, Alexander Saxton’s The Great Midland. I 
mark this number one in my choice of current novels, 
and if the asking price of three dollars is too much, 
Liberty Book Club has it as a selection at a dollar 
twenty. | 


As a second choice in this field, I would recommend 
The Dark Philosophers by Gwyn Thomas. This rare 
and beautiful and wise tale of Welsh coal miners made 
never a ripple in the literary scene when it was first 
published some two years ago, but since then, chiefly 
by word of mouth promotion, it has become a much 
read and much discussed book. 

If you tan afford four dollars for a thoroughly de- 
lightful book, then by all means buy Ausubel’s Treas- 
ury of Jewish Folklore. This is a miracle of selection 
and editing, and I know of no better present for the 
holiday season. Another fine book for this type of giv- 
ing is Sidney Finkelstien's Jazz: A People’s Music. 


2 OF MYSELF FOR ONCE, I read Plievier’s novel on 

Stalingrad about a month before it was published. The Ameri- 
can version has much of the anti-Nazi material cut out of it— 
an unforgivable mutilation—but what remains is still a war novel, 
or more correctly, an anti-war novel, of monumental quality. 
There is great humanitarinism in this book and a depth of vision 
and grasp of material rare in the literature of our times. Reading 
it, one shares a unique and memorable experience, and the his- 
torical value of it will not be affected, I think, by the fact that 
Plievier has turned his back on the very forces he extolls in his 
book. 


There are three formerly unobtainable books now on the market 
in reprint editions: Gorki’s Mother, London’s Iron Heel, and Os- 


trowsky’s Making of a Hero. I re-read all of them recently, and 
was more convinced than ever that here are a trio of the finest 
proletarian novels ever done. You will have trouble finding these 
editions anywhere but in the progressive bookshops, ard unfor- 
tunately none of them are cheap. Liberty Book Club should be 
persuaded to do at least one of them this coming year. 


Finally, but by no means least, there is Julius Fuchik’s Notes 
From the Gallows. I have been trying here to speak of a few 
books that stay with you after you have read them, and Puchik’s 
book is one of those, truly an amazing record of an amazing man 
and a book that has unique and moving qualities of writing in it. 
To read it is to participate rather than to reflect, and that is about 
the best that can be said of a book. 


These are my choice and recommendation, not because they 
are a unique group of books, but because having read them re- 
cently, they remain fresh and exciting in my mind. 
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nday, Aug. 29 
Aar this morning in Hono- 
lulu— over 2000 miles from 
San Francisco in nine hours by a 


huge DC-6! 

Was introduced to Dr. and Mrs. Rein- 
ecke, whose case is the occasion for this 
trip. John Reinecke is a tall, rather gaunt, 
New England-looking man, with a touch 


“of dry humor. Aiko Reinecke is a tiny 


little woman, Japan- 
ese-American, with a 


shy, gentle manner. 

Both have been 
teachers in the public 

schools here for 20 es 
years. They were dis- Rau. 


charged last fall on 

charges of bein Communists, and therefore 
“not devoted to the ideals of democracy.” 
This was the opening gun of Gov. Stain- 
back’s campaign to drive “Communists and 
fellow travelers” from the Territorial gov- 
ernment. The Reineckes’ case is now 
before the school commission of the Ter- 
ritory, having been referred there by the 
courts, who claimed that “administrative 
procedures” had not been exhausted. 

Also met Mr. and Mrs. Myer Symonds, 
at whose home I am to stay. He is one 
of the defense attorneys for the Reineckes. 
He and Harriet Bouslog are the first labor 
attorneys on the islands and, I am told, 
the first lawyers who will take cases for 
the “little people” against the Big Five— 
the five many-tentacled corporations (Cas- 
tle & Cooke; Alexander & Balderson; 
American Factors; C. Brewer & Co.; H. 
Davies & Co.) which rule the islands. 
Often these cases involve Hawaiian people 
who, lived en them under a tribal social 
system until the missionaries came. 

I have already learned one of the most 
pepular sayings of the Islands, which 
points out that the missionaries swapped 
with the native Hawaiians... the preach- 
ers took the land and left the Hawalians 
holding the Bible. They also gave them 
the Muumu, a long calico dress for women 
something like an old fashioned night- 
gown! This was to replace the sarong. 
Some exchange! 


Monday, Aug. 30 


Read all day in preparation for my 
testimony at the hearing. Was taken for 
a drive in the evening and saw famous 
Waikiki beach. It is a small edition of 
Coney Island, crowned by the pink mon- 
strosity of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel... 
very disappointing ... but there are 
other beautiful beaches here where the 
people go to swim. 


W ednesday, Sept. I 


Read all day again. In the afternoon 
I heard about the testimony of the Rein- 
ecke’s defense witnesses. The stories are 
very moving. Students, fellow-teachers, 
parents, a courageous high school princi- 
pal... all have told of the devotion of 
the Reineckes to their students, and to 
the ideals—and practices—of democracy. 
One man told how Aiko helped to make 
a happier life for his little daughter, by 
taking her to an occasional movie, which 
he couldn’t ‘afford, and by getting her 
little things she needed. Then, when his 
wife died and he was left with six children, 
Aiko came to his home and kept house 
after school for several weeks until he 
could make other arrangements to care 
for the children. A student told “how 
modest and humble” John is with his 
pupils. Recounted an occasion when John 
spoke sharply to a student who would 
not do as he was requested, and then 
apologized next day to the boy and to 
the whole class. The teachers and the 
principal have said Dr. Reinecke is the 
finest instructor they have ever seen. Every 
single one, under cross examination, stated 
that John and Aiko should remain in the 
schools whether they are members of the 
Communist party or not. 


Thursday, Sept. 2 


Went on the stand today for question- 
ing by Richard Gladstein, who was 
brought from San Francisco to serve as 


another of the defense attorneys, and 


testified over five hours. Covered mainly 
the preamble to the party’s constitution, 
setting forth our principles and the kind 
of activities the Communist party carries 
on, especially our election campaigns. 
Over 100 spectators were present, quite 
a few of them workers from the planta- 
tions and waterfront. Up to 500 people 
have been attending but today the bus 
drivers went on strike so that transporta- 
tion is more difficult. Also school opened, 


so many students and teachers couldn't 
attend. 


In the late afternoon I was invited 


to speak at the longshore union meeting 


The author is educational director of the 
nist Party. While in Hawaii to defend 
Island reactionaries, she was able to talk 


ber of localities. Her observations provi 
ditions in this colony and military base 


me that she had worke< 
years for the same com 
with no promotion, no 
increase. In one year, 
the union came, she has 
three promotions and re 


Sunday, Ser 


Was taken for a drive 
Wound up at a picnic rur 
at Manner’s Beach. 
but growing Negro commt 
of the Negro people work 
Drove past some of the b 
sugar plantations ... be 
econoniy. 


Monday, Se} 


Saw the Labor Day pars 
First the AFL division, thm 
Took the occasion to 
Palace, to see the throne 
Hawalian rulers. On the 
huge oil paintings of som 
stately, dignified men an 
Kamehameha I, who conc 
about 1800, and brought 
unified rule, seems to hav 
genius in his day and 
of a tribal society. The 
Lilioukalani, was deposed 
revolution“ —a coup d’e 
the Big Five’s predeces 
backed by U. S. armed 

In 1898 the U. S. form 
islands as part of the 
grab during the war W 
the Philippines were als 
placed under U. S. rule. 
have occupied the statt 
with U. S. citizenship 
individuals, but effective 
any real participation 1 
ical life. They have a 
gress—and a governor 
President, with a locally 
Legislature. Today, th 
Hawalians favor stateho 
as indicated in a vote 
year or sO ago. 


at famous Pier Eleven. This is the first 
time, they say, that they have ever had 
before them a speaker who is a “real live 
Communist.” ‘There was an enthusiastic 
response and lots of questions, They were 
especially interested to learn more about 
socialism—they certainly aren’t taken in 
by this “force and violence” stuff. I just 
asked them, where, in their experience, 
the force and violence comes from, ‘They 
all yelled back “from the bosses!” They 
have had lots of experience with that here. 


Friday, Sept. 3 


Testifled for four hours, completing di- 
rect examination. Last point I covered 
was the reason why members of the Com- 
munist party of Hawaii had found it im- 
possible so far to make their affiliation 
public. Economic and political pressures 
here are even more intense than on the 
mainland. 


In the afternoon, snuck in a swim. Then 
attended a reception staged for the de- 
fense witnesses by the Hawali Civil Lib- 
erties Committee. The HCLC includes 
both workers and professional people— 
school teachers and the like. Already two 
more people have been discharged—one 
of them, Mr. Beeckman, the local repre- 
sentative of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
fired because he “writes letters” to the 
newspapers, and the other, Evelyn Murin, 
wife of Steve Murin, the chairman of 
the HCLC. She was discharged because 
they didn’t live the people she associates 
with—apparently lost her job for associat- 
ing with her husband! 


Saturday, Sept. 4 


Important event was meeting a wonder- 
ful bunch of pineapple workers, men and 
women. The girls were terrific. They 
are the backbone of the union in one of 
the big canneries—shop stewards and 
committee women—real fighters, all of 
them. We went out for coffiee after the 
party and they told me what the union 
had meant in their lives. 


A few years ago the plantation workers 
lived under a complete system of “pater- 
nalism.” They received a very small cash 
wage (about a dollar a day), and were 
“given” the use of company houses to 
live in, as well as utilities and “medical 
service.” What this meant was shown 
in the big strike of Filipino workers in 
the twenties, when 2,000 men, women and 


Tuesday, S 
Back to the witness 
examination. It went 
In the evening, spoke 
defense of civil rights 
HCLO in the Central 
school and attended by 
Other speakers were 
dent of the consolida 
the ILWU, which em 
workers on all of the 
Katagiri, from the Cor 
on the island of Maui 


DIARY 


lifornia district of the Commu- 
Party against attacks waged by 
h many people and visit a num- 
an informative picture of con- 
Vall Street. 


a boy of 10 or 11. 
That day the “luna” 
(overseer) kicked his 
father for some 
fancied offense. This 
was in the lays when 
the lunas still car- 
ried and used—huge 
whips. He told how 
efforts of the sugar 
workers to organize 
were repeatedly met 
by violence by the 
Big Five. Today, since 
they have finally 
united in the ILWU, 
the Big Five’s use of 
“tough” tactics is 
coupled with a sec- 
ond tactic which 
the workers call 
“homalimali,” and 
which may be rough- 
ly translated as “soft 
soap.” As an ex- 
ample, Rania cited 
the fact that a 
promotion he had 
sought many years 
ago which was re- 
fused, being given 
instead to a “haole,” 
had been offered to 
him since he became 
a union leader. “I 
told the boss,” he said, “that it came 
10 years too late. 


Wednesday, Sept. 8 


More cross examination, from 8 a.m. 
to 12, and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. 
It became rather humorous in spots. Mr. 
Blatt, the prosecuting attorney, tried to 
find a way of discrediting my testimony 
about the party’s participation in elec- 
tion campaigns. Among other things, 
he tried to show that the party wasn't 
really interested in electing candidates 
to office. We had established the fact 
that the party ran a candidate for Pres- 
ident, in 1936 and 1940. “You didn’t 
really expect to elect him, did you?” 
said Mr. Blatt. “No,” I returned, “but 
the Republicans also ran a candidate 
those years, and as long as President 
Roosevelt was alive, for 13 long years, 
they didn’t have the slightest chance of 
electing their candidate either—and they 
knew it!” 

Was informed this afternoon that the 
members of the HCLC met after the 
public rally last night and decided to 
sponsor a tour to the other islands by a 
representative of the HCLC and myself. 
We start tomorrow. 


Thursday, Sept. 9 

Cross examination went on from 8 a. m. 
to 1 p. m. and we still aren’t through. I 
was excused to keep a speaking date to- 
night, and am to return tomorrow. 

Flew to Kauai, which lies about 100 
miles west of Honolulu. It is called the 
Garden Isle, because of the lush foliage 
and beautiful flowers which blanket its 
hills and valleys. I’ll never forget Kaual 
and the workers there as long as I live. 
What a wonderful bunch of fighting 
people they are. 

Our first meeting was at Hanapepe 
(which means “make a baby!”), where 
80 workers from the nearby plantation 


, 


gathered on a lawn. They were deeply 


interested in the party’s program, espe- 
cially what socialism would mean. 

We went right from the radio broadcast 
to a big open air meeting in the ball park. 
According to my estimate there were 650 


„„ and a whole group of workers rushed 
over after me to get the literature. It 
positively melted away—the workers buy- 
ing it right there on that dark porch. 
Several hundred pamphlets vanished in 10 
minutes, mainly the pamphlets on social- 
ism by Magil and Nemmy Sparks, and 
Foster’s “Twenty-three Questions About 
the Communist Party.” Could have sold 
more if we had had them. 


Friday, Sept. 10 


Some of the workers drove us around 
Kauai before we left this morning. We 
drove right through the middle of a huge 
sugar plantation, with the green sugar 
cane towering 15 feet above us on either 
side of a small dirt road. The work in 
the fields is very hard. Base pay is 78 
cents an hour; for pineapple it is 90 
cents an hour. A few years ago it was 
a dollar a day. 

The plantations, both sugar and pane- 
apple, with their little settlements are like 
a combination of the company town in 


Steel or mining and the cotton plantations 


of the deep South. We drove through a 
plantation camp, a little cluster of work- 
ers’ homes and a few other buildings. 

Back to Honolulu and the witness stand, 
where we finally completed cross examina- 
tion this afternoon. Was on the stand 
over 26 hours in all. In the evening, Mr. 
Symonds, the defense attorney, and myself 
debated the question: “Is Communism a 
Menace to Democracy” over the Repub- 
lican Club’s Friday night forum of the 
air. Our opponents were two notorious 
local red-baiters, Edward Berman and Dan 
Ridley. 

The topic of the debate reminded me 
of an episode during the hearing. After 
it had been going several weeks, an elderly 
woman who had attended almost all the 
sessions, approached one of the defense 
attorneys during a recess, and said: “I 
want to thank you for the education I’m 
getting here. For the first time in my 
life, I have learned that capitalism and 
democracy are not one and the same 
thing.” 

Saturday, Sept. 11 

Flew to Maui this morning. It lies 
about a hundred miles to the east of 
Honolulu, and is called the Valley Isle 
from the low, broad valley which divides 
it and which is flanked by two cloud- 
capped mountain ranges. It seems drier 
than Kauai, with heavy red soil remi- 
niscent of parts of California. 

Our two meetings here were much like 
those in Kauai—the same warm response 
to the party’s program and the same en- 
thusiasm in the fight for civil rights. 


Sunday, Sept. 12 

Made an unexpected trip this morning 
to the little island of Lanai. We hadn't 
anticipated a visit to this island, which 
is just one huge pineapple plantation, 
owned by a single company. Aetually, we 
thought we wouldn’t be allowed to get in, 
since the only part not owned by the 
company is the school and post office. 

But the workers there were very upset 
at the idea of being by-passed. They 
phoned Maui and insisted we charter a 
plane to make a meeting there, too. 60 


we went over in a little two-seater plane 


which bounced like a bronco during the 
15-minute flight. Two girls, pineapple 
workers, met us at the air port and took 
us to the meeting which was held in the 
school gym. Of the island’s 1,200 workers, 
125 attended—and at 10 o’clock on a 
Sunday morning, with one day’s notice! 

After the broadcast, Murin, Greene and 
I spoke at a meeting in one of the com- 
munity centers here, together with Harry 
Komuku, vice president of the longshore 
local. Some anonymous individual had 


phoned to say that the meeting would 


be “bombed” but nothing more spectacular 
occurred than the indignant exit of the 
head of the Legion’s “Spearhead for Amer- 
icanism” program, when he wasn’t per- 
mitted to monopolize the floor. There were 
many questions, a number of them dealing 
with the Party's attitude toward the labor 
movement. 2 


Monday, Sept. 13 
More interesting even than the beauty 
of the island, was the visit to the union 
hall in one of the plantations here. The 
workers managed to get a little plot of 
ground on which a union hall now stards. 
In the basement were huge sacks of rice 


‘brought up for use in case of a sugar strike 


this spring. The workers told us that if 
they have they can manage during 


gathering the wild fruits that grow in the 


jungles. 
Tuesday, Sept. 14 


Back in Honolulu, Dr. Reinecke has 
been on the stand for about three days 
now, and is covering the whole range of 
his activities and beliefs. While stating 
that he considers himself a Marxist, he 
has taken the stand, however, that his 


political affiliations, whatever they may 


be, are not subject to political inquisition, 
and that such investigation is an ifva- 
sion of constitutional rights and the 
American principle of secrecy of the ballot. 
Mrs. Reinecke will probably go on the 
stand the end of the week, concluding the 
presentation of the defense. 

This is the sixth week of the hearing— 
which, to the chagrin of those who started 
this whole attack, has boomeranged by 
being turned into an open forum on 
Marxism, the meaning of the ideals of 


1 


„ 


— 


democracy, and the principles and prae- 
tical activities of the Communist party. 
The newspapers are beginning to become 
very vindictive about the case. They have 
begun to run editorials criticizing our 
speaking engagements, as well, and attack- 
ing the HCLO for sending “communism 
on tour.” 


Wednesday, Sept. 15 


My last day on the islands. Visited a 
few of tie peuple here to say goodby. I 
wish I could somehow convey to them 
the inspiration this trip has been to me, 


and what a splendid, courageous battle 


they are putting up. We on the main- 
land must do much more to support them. 
They are living and fighting in the 
shadow of American imperialism, for the 
Big Five have their connections on Mont- 
gomery Street—and Wall Street, too— 
not to mention the role of the brass hats 
at Pear] Harbcr. 


is strictly a phony. Governor of the Islands is appointed in Washington. 


SUGAR PLANTATION WORKERS, like the man below, are, together with the 
pineapple workers, organized into the CIO International Longshore and Warehouse 
Union which ended the “perquisite” system through which the Big Five controlled 
the entire lives of the workers. In pre-war years the sugar industry netted the 


‘owners $60,000,000 a year; pineapples, $50,000,000. 
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Palomo and Felipe 


(Reprinted from “The Old Aztec Story Teller“ by J. A. Rickard, 
by permission of the publishers, The Beechhurst Press, Inc., 296 Broad - 


way, New York 7.) 


3 and Felipe worked for 
their master, who lived in a 
big house near the river. Palomo 
pulled a cart, and Felipe was his 
little driver. Sometimes they 
hauled wood from the forest near- 
by. In the summer, they carried 
water from the river to those who 
needed it. Everyone in the sleepy 
little town knew them on sight. 


Felipe took care of Palomo, and 
he also cared for several other 


. donkeys his master owned. He fed 


them corn and hay and rubbed 
them until they were slick and 
shiny. Felipe liked all the donkeys, 
but he liked Paloma best of all. 
Maybe that was because Palomo 
was the oldest one of the donkeys. 
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Felipe never beat Palomo with a 
stick when he was lazy, as donkeys 
sometimes are. If there was an 
extra bit of corn or hay, Palomo 
always got it. Of course, Palomo 
liked Felipe too. When the donkey 
saw the boy coming he flapped his 
long ears and hee-hawed. 

One day, as Palomo’s master 
sat in the plaza talking to some 
friends, the little boy and the 
donkey passed by with their cart. 

“There goes the most truthful 
person that ever worked for me,” 
said the master. “That boy always 
obeys, and he will not lie about 
anything.” 

“Ho, Ho!“ laughed one of the 
master’s friends. “He would lie 
and disobey you, too, if it would 
help Palomo, for he loves that 
donkey more than anything else.” 

“Tll bet 40 bushels of corn that 
he would not do either,” answered 
the master. 

After more talking the bet was 
made. The master called the boy 
and said, “Felipe, you are my 
trusted servant. I have told my 
friends this, and I have said that 
you will always do whatever your 
master commands. Am I right?” 

“Yes, master,” said Felipe. 

“Now,” said the master, “I’m 
going to ask you to do something 
that will be hard for you. Palomo 
is getting too old to work, and 1 
want you to get rid of him by 
tomorrow.” 

Felipe was sad to hear those 
words. He wanted to obey his 
master, yet he wanted to keep 
Palomo, too. All afternoon he was 
in trouble about what to do. At 
first he thought of telling his 
master that he killed Palomo. But 
his raaster might ask, “Where is 
his body?” Felipe did not like that 
story, for he could not really kill 
his faithful donkey. 

Then he thought that he might 
say that the donkey had been 
stolen. But no thief would steal 
the oldest donkey and leave the 
others. Besides, his master had 


told his friends that Felipe was 
always honest. No, he just couldn’t 
lie to his master. 

Finally, Felipe went to his 
mother who always found some 
way to settle his troubles. They 
talked and finally they worked out 
a plan. 

The next morning Felipe and 
Palomo started out with their cart 
as usual. On the road they met 
their master. 

“Goood morning, master. I have 
sold Palomo.” 

“But where is the money?” 

Here it is. See: five pesos.” 

“But why is Palomo here with 
you? Why isn’t he with his new 
owner? 

Then Felipe answered, Because 
I am his new owner. That money 
is what I have saved, and I have 
used it to buy Palomo from you.” 

Felipe’s master laughed loudly, 
for he had been right. Felipe had 
not lied, and yet he had obeyed 
his master. But he still had 
Palomo. The master gave Felipe’s 
money back to him and told the 
boy to keep on driving the donkey, 

Felipe and Palomo were very 


happy. 


OLD NURSERY RHYME 
A cat came fiddling out of a barn, 
With a pair of bag-pipes under 

her arm; 

She could sing nothing but fiddle- 


cat, dance mouse, 
| have a wedding at our good 
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By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


Talking Turkey 

H to squeeze the traditional 
Thanksgiving gobbler into 

the budget these days? Or is 

squeezing the bird into your oven 

your problem? 

Either way, don’t despair. You 
can still have your turkey, solve 
your cooking difficulty and keep 
the cost of the dinner reasonable 
by using part of a turkey instead 
of a whole bird. 

Last year a good many markets 
offered quarters, halves, breasts, 
legs, wings and even steaks of the 
large, broad - breasted turkeys 
weighing anywhere from 25 to 
30 pounds that have been per- 
fected in recent years. There is 
every indication that -even more 
markets are going to offer that 
service this year, with increased 
demand from housewives. 

When turkey parts first appear- 
ed, the poultry specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture made 
an extensive study of the best 
methods of utilizing them. They 
found that roasting quarters is 
not a bit harder than roasting a 
whole bird and it was a whole lot 
easier on the carver. Here are 
some of the tips they offered the 
home-maker trying a turkey part 
for the first time: 
Preparation, Roasting 

A front quarter, mostly breast 
and wing, weighs from 4% to 7 
pounds. A rear quarter, mostly 
thigh, drumstick and lower part 
of the breast, weighs from 3% 
to 6 pounds. Turkey quarters 
generally are cut from frozen birds 
so that you have to allow ample 
time for complete thawing. 

Generally thawing will take at 
least overnight at refrigerator 
temperature but you had better 
give yourself a little more leeway 
than that. Loosen wrappings and 
thaw until meat is no longer stiff. 
Then remove pin feathers, singe 
if necessary, rinse thoroughly, 
wipe dry, and salt inside of cavity. 

To roast unstuffed (the turkey 
goes into the oven faster that 
way and you can prepare and 
bake the stuffing while the turkey 
is cooking), use skewers to fasten 
the skin over the meat at the 
bone edge all around the cavity 
or stitch with heavy cord. 

If you prefer to roast the quar- 
ter stuffed, use two to four cups 
of stuffing, depending on the size 
of the cavity. Pack loosely and 
to hold in place, cut heavy paper 
the shape of the cavity and a half 
inch larger around the edge. 

Place the paper over the stuffed 
cavity, tuck edge under the skin 
and with heavy cord and a big 
sharp needle (try a curved up- 
holsterer’s needle), lace across 
paper from side to side, catching 
the skin with each stitch. Sew 
the wing of a front quarter tight- 
ly to the body and sew the drum- 
stick to the tail of a rear quarter 
while you're at it. 

To roast, place the quarter, skin 
side up, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Cover with a thin 
greased cloth (cheesecloth is good) 
or brush skin with unsalted fat. 
Roast in a moderate oven, 325 
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minutes per pound. If it 

than 5 pounds, roast 

55 minutes per pound. A 

quarter that has not been frozen 
also take somewhat longer. 


LAST week’s column I sug- 


ee e rae Fa 
nizing the struggle of the teen- 


ager to achieve independence 


could do a great deal to help. The 
parent who realizes that breaking 
away from parental authority and 
control is a necessary part of be- 
coming an adult, gives every en- 
couragement to the independent 
action, rather than hindering it. 
These parents remember that in 


a short time the teen-ager him- 


self will be an adult, perhaps even 
a parent, and he should be able to 
choose his own friends, his own 
interests and hobbies, food, man- 
ner of dress and so on without in- 
terference. After all it isn’t really 
important to the parent what the 
teen-ager wears, nor is it impor- 
tant that mama should be greatly 
attached to the girl a young man 
fancies, but to the young man 
these are vital issues, and he is 
equipped to settle them himself. 


1＋—— 2 
on the cob. 

But it will not be on the table 
of many American homes this 
year because milk for the kids 
has taken care of the pay check 
after other incidentals like rent 
are paid. 

However, if you are one of the 
lucky families which will serve 
the royal bird this Thanksgiving, 
here are some tips on buying, 
cooking and serving. 


The buyer has to beware: there 
is no system of marked grading. 
Bize is no indication of age or 
tenderness of the bird. Look for: 

Clean, waxy skin with few 
pinfeathers and no bruises. 

eA plump bird with well- 
fleshed breast and legs. 

Short body and broad breast 
for a meaty bird. 

Buy a hen if you want the 
smaller sizes; a tom for the 18 
to 25 pound sizes. 


meat, straddle the bone 


HOW TO CARVE — 


1 To remove leg, hold drum- 
stick firmly with thumb and fore- 
finger. Cut through skin by 
drawing knife back and forth, 
and sever joint. Press leg away 
from body with flat side of knife, 
then cut remaining skin on the 
back. Try to remove the oyster 
(choice dark meat in spoon- 
shaped bone on the back) with 
the leg. Place leg on service 
platter. 

2—Disjoint drumstick and 
thigh by holding leg at right 
angles to plate and cutting 
through meat to the bone, Then, 
holding thigh with knife, press 
drumstick down with other hand 
until joint snaps. 


3—To slice leg meat, hold 
drumstick at right angles to plate 
and cut down, turning leg to get 
uniform slices. To slice thigh 
with 
fork and cut meat in lengthwise 
strips. 


4—Remove wing by placing knife 


at right angles to breast about 
1% inches above wing and cut- 
ting straight down through skin 
and wing joint. 

5—To slice breast meat, strad- 
dle keel bone with fork or insert 
fork in rib section on side op- 
posite that being carved. Hold 
knife parallel to breast and cut 
with a sawing motion, starting 
first slice just above place wing 
was removed. Cut slices about 
% inch thick or less. 


THE QUICK WAY 

The speediest way to put a 
recipe tagether is to read it care- 
fully first, then get out everything 
needed in the recipe. Then get to 
work and do as directed. You 
waste no time washing your hands 
in between getting the articles 
out of a clean cupboard or cabi- 
net. : 


How Parents Can Help 


Junior Grow Independent 


Such parents regard time spent 
away from home as the young 
person’s own, and don’t demand 
an itemized account of it. They 
respect his urge for privacy and 
don’t snoop into drawers, diaries, 
letters or eavesdrop on phone 
calls. They give the young person 
every opportunity to work, or play 
with the family, to confide in 
them, but they don’t nag or insist, 
They meet confidences and re- 
quests for advice with under 
standing and “man to man” logie 
instead of laying down the law. 
They don’t sneer at his blundering 
mistakes, but know he willgmaké 
many more on the road to wisdom 
and maturity . 


Although he is bursting to stand 
on his own feet and exploring 
methods which will finally allow 
him to achieve this goal, there are 
times when the decisions he must 
make are too big, too bewildering 
and the mistakes he may make 
too costly. His parents cannot 
stand aside, it’s true, but here too, 
they will remember that he has 
the right to their friendliness and 
sympathy. When the young per- 
son knows that his views are given 
consideration, that he will get a 
fair decision, he is far more likely 
to accept a “no” gracefully. Here 
parents have to be especially care- 
ful and when they do step in, it 
has to be a really important occa- 
sion, like leaving or not leaving 
school, and not anything as unim- 
portant as trying out for the foot- 
ball team. 

In too many families this sounds 
like a tall order. Yet there are 


hundreds of parents and young = 


people whose relationship is so 
good that it is relatively easy for 
them to accept the teen-age period 
with a minimum of difficulty. 
These are parents who have al- 
ways known that someday their 
baby would wave them good-bye 
and lead a life of his own. They 
helped and guided their children 
and gave them every opportunity 
to become adult. The children 
learned very early that their par- 
ents could be trusted, that they 
were honest human beings with a 
warm regard, and a respect for 
the rights of other human beings 
. even when these others were 
their own children. Starting at the 
beginning is wonderful, but it’s 
never too late to make yourself 
into the kind of parent that chil- 
dren like and trust, and leave, 
when the time comes, without get- 
ting tangled in a web of clinging 
selfishness. 


is 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Score for December 

SCORE of food items are ex- 

pected to be plentiful on mar- 
ket generally in December, ac- 
cording to the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. The new items 
on the abundant list for next 
month are: cheese, grade B eggs, 
corn products — grits, meal and 
syrup, canned peas, and dried 
peas and beans. 

Vegetables which will continue 
to be abundant next. month as 
they are this month include: 
cabbage, carrots, Irish potatoes 
and onions. 

Fruits continuing in plenty are: 
cranberries—fresh and processed, 


is nearly one-fifth larger than 
ever before. 

Oat products also will be in 
good supply generally because 
the large crep this year is only 
slightly below the highest output 
on record, 

Because plentiful foods next 
month are so varied as well as 
so numerous, thrifty meal plan- 
ners will be able to make up 
menus almost entirely from the 
plentiful list. With such a range 
of choices the list provides for 
everything “from soup to nuts.” 


FOOD SAVERS 

1—Use leftover mashed sweet 
potatoes as the crust for a pie. 
Line a baking dish with the sweets 
seasoned with salt and a little fat. 
Fill the center with vegetables and 
left-over bits of cooked meat 
moistened with gravy, or with 
firm cooked dried fruit or drained 
canned fruit. Cover with more 
mashed sweet potato. Bake in a 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) until 
hot through. If you have just a 


Movies: 


‘JOAN OF ARC’) 


BELONGS 
ON ALTAR 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


WHEN CARDINAL Richelieu 
lost his title in MGM's The Three 
Musketeers it was taken as a kind 
of joke of the Hollywood men- 
tality. In a vehicle starring Lana 
Turner it was perhaps better to 
keep out that kind of complica- 
tion. But now that Joan of Are 
is here, Hollywood's fright with 
history when it touches the Cath- 
olic Church is completely out in 
the open. 

Joan of Are, though it is inad- 
vertently funny at times, is a se- 
rious self-important historical 
movié. That it fails is due prob- 
ably to two reasons. One is that 
Maxwell Anderson, on whose play 
it is based and who also worked 
on the screen story, has always 
seen history as the private affair 
of a succession of superior people. 
The social and political issues of 
the time always appear to be the 
fetishes of the heroes and heroines 
he has chosen. 

But in Joan of Arc a new con- 
sideration has entered. The Cath- 


elic Church must not only not. 


be offended but bowed to its dis- 
tortion of history. Joan of Arc, 
then, is solely a saint and the 
practices of the Church in feudal 
days must not be presented as 
either a theological policy or as 
political strategy. The facts of 
history must be obscured and his- 
tory be made meaningless. 


To correct the errors of Joan 
of Arc would be to give a course 
on the break-up of feudal France. 
But there are some distortions 
that must be mentioned. The nic- 
ture does all it can to the 
court that tried her appe. to be 
a political court and not an eccles- 
jastical court of the Inquisition. 
Even after the court of these “bad” 
priests has been shewn heavy- 
handedly to be controlled by the 
English, an additional scene is 
made up from some script writer’s 
imagination in which Joan appeals 
to the Pope, and the Bishop, sup- 
posedly almost checkmated by this, 
brazenly denies it. So the Pope, 
too, is innocent. 

The fact that in the eyes of the 
Church Joan was a heretic and 
would have received the same sen- 
tence from any other Church 
court once she had fallen out of 
political favor with her King is 
never hinted. On the contrary, 
the number of priests who had 
to be kept from going over to her 
at the trial, as shown in the movie, 
and the wild rebellious commotion 
of the crowd at her burning would 
make any newcomer to history 
believe that right after the movie 
ended Joan was canonized. Just 
a matter of it going through the 
proper channels, no doubt, It is, 
of course, not mentioned that it 
took until 1920, some five centuries 
later, when the Church finally 
gave up feudalism as a lost dream. 

One would never know from the 
way Ingrid Bergman mouths the 
name of France with a Scandi- 
navian accent that nationalism 
Was a very new idea for that day 
and that it was a progressive 
threat to the power of the feudal 
Church. Just as Joan's orders 
to her troops to live cleanly was 
more a sound military tactic than 
an eternal moral truth promul- 
gated by the Church. But history 
is seen through strangely focused 
cameras in Hollywood. 


‘ SUCH TREATMENT, however, 
results in a boring movie. The 
material of the story takes its 
revenge on the. producers of the 
movie by appearing flat and un- 


Hollywood be 


Producers’ Economy Axe Cuts 
Story Purchases Sharply 


‘on the 
said to have enough useable stuff 
on hand to last them several years. 


By DAVID PLATT 


THE ECONOMY WAVE in the 
major studios has cut sharply inte 
the purchase of published stories 
for possibie film production. And 
those few sales that are being 
made are at prices considerably 
below that of the lush period. 


In some instances there’s been 
a complete reversal of the market 
with the movie companies selling 
instead of buying material Not 
in a quarter of a century has 
anything like this been seen. 

In fact, one of the first things 
Howard Hughes did when he got 
control of RKO Radio Pictures 
was to halt all story purchases. 
He ordered his story staff to make 
a thorough evaluation of the stuff 
Shelves. This studio is 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s story 
stockpile — some 243 unproduced 


novels and short stories and 136- 


plays—is also being looked over 
by studio editors. The material 
that can’t be used will be put up 
for sale to other companies. 
MGM's story purchases have been 
cut to a trickle since the loss of 
a big hunk of the European mar- 
ket. 

So drastic has been the drop in 
story buys, that the studios have 
cut their editorial staffs to the 
bone. Columbia, Eagle-Lion and 


an indictment of the Catholie 
Church, to do which it ts not 
necessary to go back to the 15th 
century, but to make of history an 
exaiting and meaningful affair. If 
the present struggle of people to 
achieve socialism is both meaning- 
ful and dramatic, then the strug- 
gle to break the feudal arrange- 
ments of Joan’s time must be also. 
That means that the recreation 
of historical personages, like those 
who appear in Joan of Are, must 
manage to reveal their time. 
George Bernard Shaw defends 
his practice in . Joan of mak- 
ing his characters people of 
stature by saying that since no 
„2220000 aigetbe, ~ 
were as individuals, that he is 


bellevable. The average moyie- £ 


goer may not know exactly What 
had happened but he will get rest- 
less in the presence of a movie 


which has no recognizable mean- 
ing for him. 
What is required 18 not so much 
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RITA HAYWORTH 

Universal-International have elim- 
inated their N. Y. story depart- 
ments entirely. REO Radio, Para- 
mount and Warners have more 
than halved their N. Y. story 
staffs, while REO’s staff is down 
to one person. This condition is 
expected to continue indefinitely. 


* „ * 
MEANWHILE, the number of 
parasites flocking to, Hollywood 
from all parts of the world is 
steadily mounting. The few cre- 


ative artists who are still able to 
function in never-never-land are 
literally surrounded and submerg- 
ed by such titled nonentities as 


Prince Peter and Princess Irene 


of Greece, and the Moslem Prince 
Ali Khan, described as a “gay 
blade with enough gold in his 
locker (anything in his knocker?) 
to sink the Queen Mary.” The 
Prince is said to be nuts about 


Rita Hayworth. His pop, Aga | 
70,000, 
000 Ismaili Moslems” and regarded 
n one of the three richest men 


Khan, misleader of 


u the world,” recently 


deal with Eagle-Lion for the 


, , Joint distribution of KL. films in 


al Lard 22.324) 155 
APB ath ay ad? 5 0 
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Burope. Prince Peter and his frau 
are house guests of the Charlie 
Skourases, owners of a chain of 
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theatres of which the Roxy is the 
strongest link. Mrs. Jack Warner 
gave a dinner for the Greek Roy- 
alists the other night, The Prince, 
who speaks all the Scandinavian 
languages fluently, flirted in Swed- 
ish with Viveca Lindfors, a beau- 
tiful Warner Bros. property. Peter, 
Irene, Ali Khan and the other 
members of the stuffed shirt 
circle will soon be joined. on the 
gold coast by the Countess of 
Warwick and the Duchess of Kent, 
long-time friends of Sir Charles 
and Lady Mendl, leaders of the 
exclusive set in Hollywood. And 
according to LOP, the Hearst key- 


hole reporter, the Maharajah and. 


Marahanee of Jaipur are also 
planning to pay their respects to 
the land of make-believe in per- 
son. All these things are con- 
tributing to the demoralization of 
Hollywood. 
8 + . * 

OTHER FILM NEWS and views: 
Spectacular support by the Cath- 
olic Church in Germany and Aus- 
tria for the reactionary film Song 
of Bernadotte is reported by the 
Motion Picture Export Association. 
Top. prelates in the two countries 
are backing the film with “active 
and aggressive promotion.” In 
Cologne its release was tied in 
with the celebration of the Ca- 
thedral’s 700th anniversary. In 
Munich, Cardinal Faulhaber 
preached a sermon extolling the 
film. ... Reuthers News Agency 
reports that The Iron Curtain 
(20th Century Fox) has been 
banned in Siam. The official rea- 
son given was that the film “con- 
flicted with the principles. laid 
down by the censorship board.” 
» « „ Charles (Chuck) Reisner, 
the well - known producer of 
comedies, is going to Milan to 
make a movie about Leonardo’s 
The Last Supper. ... Vladimir 
Pozner is writing a French mys- 
tery movie to star Rex Harrison 


and Lilli Palmer who have left 


Lois Wheeler and Patricia Kirk- 
land. Harold Clurman handled 
the staging. 

The Silver Whistle, the Theatre 
Guild’s second presentation of 
the season, arrives at the Bilt- 
more Wednesday, Nov. 24. This is 
a comedy by Robert . McEnroe 
which revolves around an assort- 
ment of characters in an old peo- 
ple’s home adjacent to the church 
which supports the institution. 
Jose Ferrer is starred and the cast 
includes Kathleen Comegys, Doro 
Merande, William Lynn, George 
Mathews, Eleanor Wilson and 
Robert Carrol. Paul Crabtree is 
the director. 

* »s * 

WE HAVE RECEIVED a letter 
from an unemployed actor who 
points out an omission regarding 
Equity membership in our Nov. 
7 column about i present-day 
theatre conditions. We stated 
then that an actor has to appear 
for a specified time in a Broad- 
way production in order to join 
Equity. While this is necessary 
in order to become a full-fledged 
member, there is, of. course, a 
union shop on Broadway and 
new-comers have the status of 
junior members, with voice but 
no vote in union affairs. 7 

As the writer points out: “What 

ually happens is that an Equity 
representative visits the show 
during the early days of rehearsal 
to bring members in arrears into 
good standing, and to bring non- 
members into Equity. This latter 
is accomplished by the non- 
members paying. the $100 initiation 
fee, plus $9 dues for six months.“ 

This arrangement, by the way 
—by which junior members pay 
dues but have no vote—has been 
a long-standing beef of these 
members as well as progressive- 
minded senior Equity card-hold- 
ers. For one thing, it splits the 
union by dividing it into first and 
second class members. Another 
result of the procedure is that it 
tends to keep Equity policy-mak- 
ing in the hands of the more 
conservative members and thus 
slow down the passage of a more 
far-reaching program to cope 
with the widspread unemploy- 
ment in the industry. Junior 


members who suffer most from 


the economic ills of show business 
can wield no union voting 


strength, 


NEW STAGES will not do Bar- 
rie Stavis’ The Sun and I for its 
initial offering this season after 
all, as Mr. Stavis is making ‘some 
changes in the script. Group is 
now considering Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s tragedy Blood Wedding. 
„ „ Philip Barry is being sought 
by Gllbert Miller to adapt a 
French play entitled Sincerement. 
It’s a new work by Michael 
Durand which is about to be pre- 
sented in Paris. Barry also has 
a new script of his own,... Sid- 
ney Kingsley is nearly finished 
with ‘the script of his latest play, 
Detective Stary. It will call for 


day New York. He plans to do the 


casting and staging himself. , . . 
Al You Need Is One Good Bréak, 


“originally phoduced in Tan ler 


LOUELLA PARSONS 
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On Stage: Conflicting Opinions on ‘Set My People Free.“ (Next Week: Dr. Herbert Aptheker’s Letter 9. 


Form and Content in Play on Negro Slavery 


Dear Lee Newton: advance the outcome of this hor- 2 created him, with some under- with epic treatment. A study of 


I emphatically disagreé with you an Uncle Tom turned informer, a 
theatrical examination of the tor- 


ment and inner conflict that may 
precede the betrayal of a cause 
or a people, requires another 
treatment and another style of 
production. Set My People Free 
plays with both themes to the de- 
cided detriment of the first, and 
the play as theatre; and in both 
cases social-historical truth takes 
a beating. The faults of the pro- 
duction, I feel, flow from the 
faults, political and dramatic, of 
the agript. Therefore the play, 
you might say, got the production 
it deserved. Its style was neither 
fish nor fowl, instead it was a 
muddied, vulgarized, conventional 
treatment. 

And the perennial stereotype 
church-spiritual scene and the 
voodoo scene complete with “prim- 
itive” dancing, was included in the 
play, I am afraid, not through any 
concern for history but rather to 
attempt to stimulate theatrical 
excitement where the play itself 
failed to provide it. This I resent. 


* * 

JUST ONE MORE THING. I 
was bothered by the bit at the end 
of Harry's letter where ne writes: 
“Perhaps the play’s thematic pow- 
er was best evidenced by my Ne- 
gro seat neighbors who cursed 


George all through his betrayal 
scene, sayirg, ‘Oh, the ---! We've 
got dozens of them today... 
etc.“ 

Well, I had a number of reac- 
tions to that. First of all, I cursed 
the informer, too, and I’m cer- 
tainly not surprised that his 
neighbors did. In either case I 
don’t see how this proves the 
play’s thematic power. It simply 
indicates that his neighbors had 
awareness. Much more awareness 
thar) the comfortable, white, mid- 
dle class people who sat near me 
who were just as comfortable after 
they left as when they came in. I 
think this proves much more about 
the play’s thematic power since 
these people exhibited a consid- 
erable amount of comfortable 
“liberal” chauvinism in their con- 
versation, and I feel that if Set 
My People Free really had this 
“thematic power” it would have 
jolted them just a bit and left 
them not quite as comfortable and 
as complacert in the end. 

With best wishes to you both, 


HERB TANK 


on Set My People Free. You saw 
a play in which the theme con- 
cerned “the amount of violence to 
which the white ruling class may 
be subjected because of anti-sla- 
very struggles”; in which the lire 
of the first scene, the best in your 
opinion, should have been followed 
through: the evening; in which 
Denmark Vesey is “a great I-man 
- - With no genuine sympathy 
with his people (which is) a face- 
less, inchoate herd”; in which 
Mrs. Heyward would have us be- 
lieve “there was no genuine desire 
on the part of the slaves for lib- 
erty until Vesey showed up” and 
in which she gave “the over-all 
impression that the Vesey move- 
ment is led, in the main, by a com- 
bination: of cold blooded career- 
ists and fanatics and weaklings”; 
in which the betrayor of the re- 
bellion, George, “has to choose be- 
tween joining the rebellion of his 
people or the possible death of his 
beloved master ... and is easily 
the most likeable character on 
stage”; for all of which you con- 
demn the production as “com- 
pletely uninspired,” the direction, 

“wooders’ m individual scenes, 
“clumsy” in mass scenes, the act- 
ing scarcely “worth mentioning” 
except for “Hernandez” (Vesey) 
forceful, though 
“spotty” nn 


I SAW A PLAY in which the 
theme .concerned not merely a 
rising of the slaves, but more 
broadly, the dilemma of men of 
good will who while resisting the 
application of injustice to the 


mighty few, help in fact to main- 
tain the oppression of the many. 
Indeed the play is least alive and 
dramatic in those portions which 
relate the chronological progress 


of a rebellion already historically 
resolved in the auditor’s mind or 


depict the undeviating purpose 
ard character of its leader. 


begin with the first act, and had 

its line been followed, we would 

have had foremost throughout the 

play a conflict between Vesey and 

George over a girl. 
* 


THE DRAMA begins at the point 
where George is faced with a vital 


choice—which is where all good 
drama begins: alliance with his 
people against his master or alli- 
ance with his master agaixst his 


people. And though we know in 


somewhat 


For 
that reason, the drama does not 


rifying inner conflict, the conflict 
itself is so much the liberal’s dis- 
ease of our time, that I, for one, 
followed it both with deepest sym- 
pathy ard revulsion. Let me re- 
peat, revulsion, because this was 
Mrs. Heyward’s purpose; at the 
curtain, George is revealed as a 
pariah, a man without a people, 
utterly destroyed by the realiza- 
tion of his act. 
. 0 „ 

‘TO TOUCH on your lesser com- 
plaints. The fact that Vesey finds 
ready recruits to his project con- 
futes your charge that Mrs. Hey- 
ward wished us to think there was 
no desire for liberty until he 
turned up. As to your charges 
that Vesey is presented as a “great 
I-man” while his eaptains are 
careerists ard fanatics, I will say 
that Vesey is presented as a Mes- 
sianic leader in the situation of a 
conspiracy not a Marxist-informed 
rebellion and that the one captain 
whom you single out is drawn 
truly, for the year was 1822 and 
many Negroes were just off the 
boats and were primitive and 
superstitious. But even when re- 
cruiting this witch doctor, Vesey 
says, The power you wield as a 
voodoo man, you will have many 
times over as a freedom leader. 
As for the faceless herd, consid- 
ering casting limitations, we had 
conspirators from nondescripts up 
to a minister and the Governor's 
slaves. 

* + „ 
I DO NOT deferd every feature 
of the play, for I, too, took excep- 
tion to some of them. But the 


play as a whole was for me a fine, 


meaningful and often deeply ab- 
sorbing drama, solidly produced, 
clearly and often excitingly direct- 
ed and with mang good perform- 
ances of which Lee's outshone all 
the rest. Hernandez did beautifully 
in a part that had no core of 
conflict; but Canada Lee was the 
play because his part was the play; 
his acting was a superior revela- 
tion of insights and nuances in a 
most difficult role. In my opinion, 
you brushed him off ard con- 
demned production and direction 
because you subjectively confused 
them with your dislike for a play 
which you utterly misunderstood. 
. > > 

PERHAPS THE PLAY’S the- 
matic power was best evidenced 
by my Negro seat neighbors who 
cursed George all through his be- 
trayal scene, saying, Oh, the ---] 


We've got dozens of them today, 
Walter White, C. B. Powell. Mur- 
der!” 

You and I, Lee, are so much 
apart in our views on this play 
which has importance whichever 
of us is nearer the truth, that I 
sincerely hope others will see the 
play and join our discussion. 

HARRY TAYLOR. 


Lee Newton’s original review 
of Set My People Free’ appear- 
ed in the Monday, Nov. 8 issue 
of the Daily Worker. To obtain 
both pro and con opinions in to- 
day’s issue we obtained Mr. Tdy- 
lor’s permission to show his let- 
ter for comment to a_ writer 
who agreed in essence with 
Newton—and Herb Tank, our 
ex-movie critic, filled the bill. 


Dear Lee: 


Like many others I went to see 
the Theatre Guild’s Set My Peo- 
ple Free with eagerness, hopeful 
that play and production might be 
worthy of its fine subject matter. 

Watching the play unfold my 
own hopes for it dwindled. The 
treatment of the Negro slave re- 
bellion by author Dorothy Hey- 
ward soon reminded me of the 
treatment of Irish rebellion in a 
number of British films I have 
seen. Curiously, my review of one 
of them, Captain Boycott, pro- 
voked a similar controversy. 

Chief characteristic of these 
British films was their switching 
of protagonists in mid stream (and 
their themes as well). Early reels 
would treat of the revolutionary 
and the forces and events that 


standing and sympathy. But once 
the revolutionary wculd act, would 
strike blows against the oppres- 
sor, he would stop being the hero 
of the piece and his place would 
be taken by (a) an informer, 
whose soul struggles, doubts and 
vaccilation, would take precedence 
ald receive the author's sympa- 
thy and understanding or, (b) a 
British landlord who didn’t realize 


that his foreman had been so op- 


pressive. 


' Essentially the same switching 
of heroes and them~s occurs in 
Set My People Free. That is why, 
Lee, I agree wholeheartedly with 
your review and just as firmly dis- 
agree with the dissenting opiron 
of Harry’s that you showed me. 

I do think, though, mat the n- 
tentions of Mrs. Heyward were 
progressive while those of the 
British film makers were social 
democratic and consciously reac- 
tionary . . . cleverly so, too. But 
I also think that the influence of 
middle class thinking. has be- 
trayed the author into takirg 
similar attitudés. And it’s not in- 
tentions, good or otherwise, but 
the play itself, and its effect on 
the audience that concern me 
here. 3 

In his letter Harry, too, seems 
to be struck by the play’s mid- 
stream switch in pretagonist and 
theme. In fact he welcomed it. I 
objected to it. Not because the 
dilemma of a man of good will 


turned informer for whatever rea- 


sons is not a valid theme. But be- 
cause by replacing the epic theme 
of the Negro slave rebellion, and 
the heroic figure of Denmark 
Vesey, with the narrower theme of 
the inner conflict of an informer 
(even more sympathetically 
treated) Set My People Free actu- 
ally balances the two. This is false. 
It therefore poses the question of 
whether active resistance to op- 
pression and slavery is not mor- 
ally wrong since i will hurt some 
(in this instance the more kindly 
white masters). And this is false. 
Nor does this play really attempt 
to even answer this question in a 
vigorous and affirmitive manner. 


TECHNICALLY the form and 
structure, and the style of the 
production, suffer from this 
switching of protagonists and 
peculiar balancing of themes. The 
epic theme of Negro slave rebel- 
lion would probably be better off 


—7 


Around the Dial: 


The Wishengrad Quotation: 
A Study in Dishonesty 


By Bob Lauter 


IT’S BEEN a long time—over 
three months—since WJZ-ABC 
presented its masterpiece of dis- 
tortion and malice called Com- 
munism—U.S. Brand. After re- 
marking on the conscious dis- 
honesty displayed throughout 
Wishengrad’s script, and review- 
ing the documentary in three 
columns, I thought I had said 
my piece. But I have a reason 
for bringing the subject up once 
more. 

At the time I revigwed the 
show, I said that it used quota- 
tions from Lenin out of context 
and in such a way as to distort 
their true meaning. Now I have 
Wishengrad’s script before me, 
and I want to give a lesson in 
how to reach the depths of dis- 
honesty to which Wishengrad and 
WJZ-ABOC descended. 

THE NETWORK was very pious 
in defending itself and its hired 
boy, Wishengred. I would Mike 
them to defend the manner in 
which they quoted Lenin. 

Page three of the script reads: 

“NARRATOR: But K is our 
purpose tonight to keep our eye 
on the facts. For when 
we tell you that Lenin was an 
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avowed enemy of democracy, we 
shall quote Lenin in a footnote 


to him. Lenin wrote: 
“Democracy is a state which 

recognizes the subordination of 

the minority to the majority, Le., 


an organization for the systematic SESS ST *American Me 


use of violence by one class 
against the other, by one sec- 
tion of the population 2 
the other.“ 


Compare this sentence with 
Wishengrad’s and you will see 
that his forgery consists in pre- 
senting a half a sentence as a 
whole. sentence. 

Now what about the second 
sentence? Read Wishengrad’s 
version, with its little dots in 
the middle—the shabby device of 
many Lenin-quoters. Compare 
it with what Lenin wrote: 
“We set ourselves the ultimate 
aim of abolishing the state, i.e., 
all organized and systematic vio- 
lence, all use of violence against 
man in general.” Wishengrad’s 


dots take the place of the second 


half of the sentence. 

And Wishengrad’s last part of 
this “sentence,” beginning with 
“the destruction of the State, 
eic.,” does not even appear in the 
same paragraph which he pre- 
tends te be quoting. It is a phrase 
taken from a sentence which ap- 
pears three paragraphs befere, 


Books: 


American Me’ 
Lacks Authenticity 


I all Mexican American youth are 


“ AMERICAN ME. By Béatrice 
Griffith. 341 pp. Boston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $3.50. 


eae 


deals with the Mexican youth in 
the Los Angeles area. Ostensibly 
its purpose is to lay bare the prob- 
lems of the youth of this national 
group as a minority in the pre- 
dominantly “Anglo-Saxon” cul- 
ture of the area. 

However, the book fails of its 
ostensible purpose, because of 
Griffith’s approach. Particularly 
to be criticized are the fictional- 
ized accounts of the activities of 
the Mexican American youth 
which occupy such a prominent 
place in the book. 

These stories do rot ring with 
authenticity, despite Miss Grif- 
fith’s technique, which is to make 
them appear as though they were 
told by the youths themselves. And 
what is even more dangerous, they 
all give the reader the feeling that 


torn from its context, and in- 
serted to finish Wishengrad’s 
patchquilt version of Lenin. 

WJZ-ABO had a professor for 
an adviser on this program. I 
take & he approves of Wishen- 
grad’s ugly version of scholarship. 


juvenile delinquents. Also too 
much stress is laid on the con- 
flict between the backward parents 
and their children as the basis for 
this juvenile delinquency. 


Probably the basic weakness of 
the book is due to that fact that 


Miss Griffith, who is a social work- 
er, approaches the book with the 
attitude of the professional “do- 
gooder.” She is well-intentioned, 
undoubtedly, but she fails to get 
at the core of the problem of the 
Mexican people in the United 
States. 

There certainly is the need for 
a first rate analysis of the Mex- 
ican question in the United States. 
But it still remains unwritten. 
Such a book needs to be written 
on the basis of the understanding 
of the economic foundation of the 
discrimination, the Jimcrow prac- 
tices, which hold down the 3,000,- 
000 Mexican Americans in our 
country. 

Only the Communists, with 
their knowledge of the inter- 
relationship of social forces, are 
capable of presenting such a 
thoroughgoing analysis, with a 
perspective for solving the prob- 
lems. Let us hope that soon we 
sh: U have such a study.—D. ©. 
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How to Be 
Self Sufficient 


RCH FARCH left for the 
shop.at 6:00 a.m. Edna 
Farch cleaned his break- 
fast dishes, tidied up the 
kitchen, scrubbed the bath- 
room floor. Then she dressed her 
three children and fed them 
breakfast. After that; she cleaned 
up the breakfast mess they had 
left behind, and then got them 
off to: School. On the way back, 
she marketed for her own lunch, 
and ‘for dinner. She spent the 
rest of the morning doing the 
children's laundry, sewing but- 
tons ‘on Arch’s shirts, and iron- 
ing some. odds. and ends. 

At 12: 32 p.m., Edna Farch had 
six minutes rest. She flopped on 
the couch and picked up the 
Sunday Times in : 
found an article describing how 
Mrs. Truman runs the White 
House. 

“Mrs. Truman,“ said the ar- 
ticle, used to cook for her hus- 
band and daughter, Margaret, 
when they lived in their Wash- 
ington a ent. She says that 
she ves it will do the young 
people of today good to get along 
without maids: _ They'll become 
‘more self-sufficient.” 


THES MADE Edna Farch very 
blue. While she cleaned out the 
clothes closet, painted the bath- 
room door, and repaired the 
washer in the kitchen sink faucet, 
she wondered how she, too, could 
become self-sufficient. 


When Arch Farch came home 
that night, and Edna was putting 
the finishing touches on the stew, 
she spoke of the problem to him. 

“Arch,” she said, “we will have 
to fire the ‘tweeny.” 

“And who or what is a ‘wweeny?” 
asked Arch. 

“You're 30 dumb. A "tweeny 
is a second-class maid in fancy 
English establishments. She helps 
the upstairs maid and the down- 
stairs maid.” 

Arch was a simple fellow, yet 
he could get to the core of any 
problem immediately. If we fire 


the tweeny,“ he said, won't the 
upstairs maid and the downstairs . . 


maid complain?” | 

“Not if the butler handles them 
properly. 
Norman is too easy on them.” 

“Maybe we ought to fire Nor- 
man too.“ 

+ 3 * 

AT THIS POINT, Newbold 
Farch, the youngest: of the chil- 
dren, muttered, “Pop’s nuts.” 

Edna considered Arch’s propo- 
sition. “Well, let’s not be hasty, 
Arch. 
the upstairs mad.“ 

_ way?” 


got any “upstairs.” 


which she. 


I've always felt that 


Tm more — about 


REG’LAR FELLERS—Can He Stand It? 
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Al richt, let fire her, too. 
Now what about the downstairs 
maid?” 

“We need. her. Somebody has 
to throw the Switch in à railroad 
flat Uke this.” 

„Okay,“ sald Arch. Tou can 


keep the downstairs maid, but 


the scullery .maid, the .’tweeny, 
the upstairs. maid, and the cook 
have got to gol” | 


That's # load off my mind,” 


said Edna, “and while we're at 
it, I think IU give in and fire 
the downstairs Saari. cane 


— 


. 
7. 
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By this time the children 1 were 
hiding in mortal terror, and read- 
ing Superman under the blankets. 
Arch finished eating and set 
about repairing the broken chair 
leg that had plagued him for 80 
long. 

Edna worked on the dinner 
dishes, and then started getting 


the children ready for bed. While 
she worked she felt as though a 
great burden were littéd. -frém 
She was'so much 


her shoulders. 
more self-sufficient after ne 
all those maids. 8 9 


BY BARNARD RUBIN. 


* here's the count in the Anglo-American section 5 


of Germany. 
An investigation of the political past of Bizonal ade 
ministration employes revealed that 6, 892 out * Be 600 . 


are former Nazi Party members. : 
One thousand six hundred had Wehr- . 


macht rank higher than that of. major. 


Seventy-six were members of the 
Waffen S.S., a special Nazi elite 


MUSIC STORY 
A musician friend of ours passes along this 


‘one about the man who went into a bird store 


to buy a canary and spotted a bright-looking 
bird chirping the store full of merry sounds. 
IU take that one!“ 
“Fine,” agreed the clerk, hut you'll have to 
take the one in the cage below, too.” 
The customer protested: “I don’t want that 
old, battered, broken-down bird, I just want the singing one—the 


one in the cage above.” 
“Look,” he said, “you can’t take the one above without the other 
one.” 

“And why not?” asked the exasperated customer. 

“Because,” ‘said the merchant, with a note of finality, “the one 
below is the arranger... .” : 

* > © 
SAVED 

The Salvation Army band was grimly playing its solemn airs on 

a street corner. 
When a sizable crowd had gathered the leader stopped the hymns 
and called on each member of the band to give a short testimonal. 
One by one they told how they had been saved, until finally the solemn- 
faced man with the drum was beckoned to the front. 

“Well,” he began, “before I was saved I used to smoke one cigarette 
right after another. Then I was converted. And now I don’t smoke 
any more. 

“I used to drink, too, at least a pint 3 day. I've been saved and 
now I don’t drink at all , 

“Time was when I used to sin. I warn’t no good at all. But I was’ 
saved. And now I ‘don’t sin no more. ä 


thing "cept bent this old drum! ,. .° 


. 8 * 
F DR 3 
Returning to the capital during the war period after a whirlwind 

tour which would have knocked out most other men, the late Président 
Roosevelt was asked how he managed to accomplish so much without 
getting weary. 
The President was silent for a few moments and then answered! 
“You're at a man who spent two years trying to learn how to 
wiggle his big toe again. 

* „ * 


hin HEYWOOD BRU WW 
A local newspaperman tells us about the time when Heywood Broun, | 
as a cub reporter, once went to interview Sen. Smoot for the N. I. 
World. and the legislator from the Mormon State pompously said, 
“No, I have nothing to say.“ 
AI know,” coldly replied young Broun, ‘now let's get down to the 
interview. 
f ot, * 5 * * 
r SAM GoLDWITN . 
Sam Goldwyi, impressed by the wide sale of Radcliffe Hall’s 
“the Wall of Loneliness,” expressed a desire to purchase the film rights, 
“You can’t ‘film that,“ he was advised, It deals with Lesbians.” 
. nn 
use ann. ae | 


IH Thief in the Judges Seat 


and 4 ter inillihn other people, have’ increase of cigarettes calculated to 1 


(Continued from Page 4) 


5 school's’ being at the mercy of tax grabs 
Uke that last winter, When a Reynoldse ' 
controlled County Commission granted 


m a cool 41%: million. clear Srofits, 


fine every day in the year and still have : 


$58,000,000" profits lieft over. 
(But the tobacco companies have been: 


heavy contributors to both the Demo- 


cratic and Republican parties. So the 


tobacco markets are still run exactly as 
they were. The tobacco companies stil 


raise the pries of cigarettes “exactly the 


same amount on exactly the same day. 
And it was over two ‘years ago that 
President Truman's Justice Department 
said it would “take the initiative in bring- 


ing about conditions in the industry which. 


will be n wth the law.” Nothing 
has ‘been done since.) 
Is it any wonder that Brother Tolbert, 


Mh sade ARAB Y oe dA adhd * N P — 


“grave doubts about the halo drawn by 


Mr. Baumgardner around the things Rey- 
nolds ‘has bullt up?“ 
There ts plenty more that Brother Tol- ~ 


bert, and the rest of Reynolds’ 10. 


employees, are guilty of not N “satis- ~ 
fied” about. 


they didn't like it in 1940 when the 


“company cut pensions in half for the 
workets—down to $18 month or less 


- . = 24 
— * 


extra, above t year’s record 9 
on? 


| They dbrrt Ins Jimcrow job @iseriitzina- 


tlon— the deliberate, corrupting promotion 
ot hate and division which the company 
nas usen to hold all its workers’ wages 
8 tar below the standard-of an emp ü 


industry. © 


They “don’t Uke the unbelievable greed 
which the company showed when it cut 
All its seasonal workers off from unemploy- 

ment compensation, in order to save 4 
few’ dollars in ita tax rate at a cost of 


hundreds of thousands to the workers. 
They don’t. like their county and their 


7% 


Rights Talk Was Trick 


—See Page 2 
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By Art Shields 

Rank and file longshoremen were calling for open ne- 
gotiations between employers and strike representatives 
Friday as rumors that a sell-out agreement was cooking 
in the present closed-door conferences between Joe Ryan 
and the New York Shipping Association ran through the 
port. 

Demands for relief and picketing were also beating 
in on union officials taking part in the closed-door parleys. 

Conferences between Ryan and his 125-man Atlantic 
Coast committee and officials of the New York Shippers 
Association. began at the Hotel Edison at 228 W. 47th St., 
at 11 a.m. yesterday. 


The “negotiating” session will continue into next 

week, said Assistant U.S. Conciliator William N. Margolis. 

Irish strikers from Manhattan’s west,side and Brook- 

lyn Italian longshoremen reminded this writer yesterday 

that they had won the right to open negotiations during | 
the rank and file strike in 1945, _Longshoremen are ‘shown lining up for strike relief food collected by rank and file 
WON’T ACCEPT PETTY CASH „ trade unionists and community organizations at American Labor Party headquarters at 

565 Henry St. in the Red Hook section of Brooklyn. —The Worker photos by Feter 
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They said they definitely would not accept any petty 
cash agreement negotiated behind closed doors by the — 
same officials, who tried to sell them out 11 days ago. 

They were insisting, they told me, on reduction of 


the size of the man-killing slingloads, which maim hun- 

dreds of men annually, and reform of the degrading 

“shapeup” system of hiring men like cattle on the docks ) 

2 od. DIOC VOTES von 


They are also asking for wage increases of 50 cents 
an hour. 


The strike, which has tied up shipping on the Atlantic 


Coast, started 11 days ago as a mass rank and file rebellion © 7 , 
against the “dime” agreement, giving the men 10 cents 0 * | p i ms-= | U qa fi 
an hour more without any improvement in conditions. | 
Ryan called the dime offer a magnificent“ agreement : 
before the strike started. He had to scrap the agreement | | were 


|, (Continued on Page: 11) 4.3 die, Hoa pals 
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Says Truman ‘Rights’ Talk Was Trick 


President Truman told Rep. 
Frank W. Boykin his stand 
on civil rights was strictly an 
election maneuver, the Ala- 


bama arch-tory Congressman 

has revealed. 

Boykin quoted Truman as saying: : ae 

“Frank, I don’t believe in this N 1 
eivil rights program any more ‘eae es . | 
than you do, but we've got to 
have it to win.” 

This is not the first time Truman 
has been charged with having a 


as well as toward Jews. 
In March, columnist Drew Pear- 


son maintained that Truman had 
told a prominent New York pub- 
lisher, whose wife is Jewish, that 
“the New York Jews are disloyal to 
their country, disloyal.” 

Pearson went on to say that this 


conversation was not an isolated 
incident, not only as regards Jews 


but also Negroes. 
HOSTILE RECORD 

Too often Truman has talked to 
‘intimates about “the n 
the same manner as he talks about 
the “New York Jews,” the Pearson 
column declared, 


tory-like attitude toward Negroes, 


Prior to the opening of the elec- 
tion campaign, Truman’s record in- 
dicated hostility toward civil rights 


legislation, He nullified an order of 


the wartime Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee banning discrim- 
ination in jobs on Washington bus 
lines, and helped kill the wartime 
Committee through failure to allot 
it funds needed for its activity. 
The President has thus far also 
failed to issue an order eliminating 
jimcrow in the armed forces, de- 


spite a Democratic platform plank 


‘opposing. this discrimination. 

Rep. Boykin, like other Alabama 
legislators, a bitter foe of civil 
rights legislation, maintained that 
Truman’s election is “the best thing 
that ever happened to us.” 


His enthusiasm for Truman is 
being taken by many backers of 
civil rights legislation as a warning 
that Truman cannot be depended 
upon to push for the program he 
advanced for the first time in 
February, when the election cam- 
paign was already on. 
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Leaders Buck 
Dennis Appeal 


, Seventy-five Negro leaders from 32 states called upon 
the U.S. Supreme Court to “uphold the 14th Amendment 
and enforce the suffrage right of Negro Americans” by 


~@agreeing to hear the appeal of Eu- 
e gene Dennis from the recent decision 
AFL Painters of Judge Bennett Champ Clark, 
— 
Ask Dropping 
* 
Of Trial of 12 


Court of Appegls of the District 
President Truman was asked Fri- 


of Columbia. 
In a statement addressed to Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson and all eight 
day by Local 848, Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers, AFL, to in- 
struct Attorney General Tom Clark 


to move for dismissal of the indict- 
ments of the 12 Communist leaders. 

The request was made in a reso- 
lution stating “the defense of the 
rights of any ‘minority group or 
party is the first line of defense of 
the American people.” 


“The 12 leaders of the Communist 
Party have been indicted by Attor- 
ney General Clark because of their 
thoughts and not because any crime 
was committed, the resolution de- 
clared and added: 


“The history of Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Japan should teach us 
that suppression of the Commu- 
nists is the first step against the 
democratic rights of all labor.” 

Action by the President was also 
asked “to dismiss the fake charges 
against the Hollywood Ten and the 
members of the anti-Fascist a 
Commitee. 


contention by Eugene Dennis that 
“the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is illegally con- 
stituted because one of its members, 
John Rankin of Mississippi, sits in 
Congress in violation of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution.” 


ment are: Bishop Cameron C. Al- 
leyne, Philadelphia; Mrs. Maudelle 
B. Bousefield, Principal of Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago; Dr. 
Elbert Lee Tatum, Professor of So- 
clal Studies, Stowe Teachers College, 
St. Louis; Dr. C. A. Petioni, West 
Indian-American Committee, New 
York; Dr. Charles H. Wesley, presi- 
dent of Wilberforce State University, 
Ohio; Professor L. F. Palmer, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va.; Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson, Virginia State College; 
Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala.; and Mrs. Ada B. Jack- 
son, Brooklyn; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rev. George A. Fisher, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Benjamin F. Bell, Jr., 
| executive secretary, Southern Rela- 


Associate Justices, the Negro leaders 


criticized Judge Clark for calling 
“fantastic” and “sheer nonsense” the 


Among the signers of the state- 
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SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY 
Says goodbye at her New York 
apartment to nine-year-old Mary 
Walsh of Celbridge, County Kil- 
dare, Ireland. The youngster has 
recovered from the crippling ef- 
fects of polio at the Sister Kenny 
Institute in Minneapolis and is 
ready to said for her home abroad. 
She had been ill for four years. 


— 


tions Council, Memphis; 
Willard B. Ransom, assistant man- 
ager; Madam C. J. Walker Co., 
Indianapolis; Theodore Ward, Gug- 
genheim Fellow, playwright, Brook- 


Charles Enoch Wheeler, writer and 
poet, Chicago; Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, honorary president, National 


World, Okla.; William Harrison, as- 
sociate editor, Boston Chronicle. 


Attorney 


lyn; Shirley Graham, writer, N. V.; 


Association of Colored Women; Lar- 
kin Marshall, editor of the Macon 


Paris Hails Delay Won by ‘12’ 


October, had been planning further 
public actions throughout France, 
following the successful meeting 
here Oct. 20. 

Postponement of the trial, the 
declaration said, was a “retreat by 
the American government in face 
of the protests from world public 
opinion.” 

on Monday, L'Humanite devoted 
almost a column to the news of 
the. postponement, which it head- 
lined: as “First Victory.” 

The news article characterized the 
explanation by the judge that Wil- 
liam Z. Foster’s life would be en- 
dangered by a trial at this time as 


Special to the Daily Worker 
PARIS.—Postponement of 
the trial of the “12” has been 
_ hailed here as a welcome vic- 
tory, but the campaign for 


‘complete annulment of the in- 
dictment is being pressed. 


In Tuesday’s L’Humanite, the 
“Committee For the Defense of the 
“12” declares. 

“All democrats will redouble 
their efforts for the defense of 
freedom of opinion jn America 
until the charges against the ‘12’ 
are dropped.” i 
This committee, formed among 

the prominent intellectuals who sub- the “official reason.” 
— Soe: — in mid-| The article cites the. growing pro- 
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test in Europe as well as America 
over the projected trial, and con- 
nects the postponement with the 
results of the Nov. 2 election. 


ALK OF government reorganization is 
going the rounds in the Capital. 
respectfully submit the following sugges- 


* 


tions: 


Establishment of a special depart- 
ment, headed by a Cabinet member, to be 
known as Department for Figuring Out 
Ways and Means of Side-Stepping Soviet 


Peace Proposals.“ 


oe 


NN. 
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eee eve oe « CCC 
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from Korea.“ 


adus Men tag . 


rice Finkelstein, Charles G. Coster 
and Louis Toth, 
of Investigation John M. Murtagh. 


O’Dwyer to investigate the Com- 
mission’s actions regarding hotel 
rents because of the numerous com- 
plaints on the Rent Commission’s 
partiality to hotel landlords. 

Commissioner Murtagh on learn- 
ing of the rescinding order said, 
“Notwithstanding this order, the 
investigation directed by Mayor 
O’Dwyer continues.” 

The Rent Commission has per- 
mitted hotel rents to be raised as 
high as 300 percent but the res- 
cinding order does not affect these 
‘cases. Owners of the 23 hotels have 
been ordered to refund any money 
collected under the October order. 


RED-BAITS ¢ 


When Finkelstein first learned of 
the Mayor’s probe he tried to red- 
bait out of a tough spot. He said, 
“The New York Post-Home News 
and the Daily Worker have been 
practically the only newspapers to 
‘criticize the Rent Commission. I 
wonder which influenced the Mayor 
the most.” 


The 12 percent increase was 
originally okayed by Finkelstein 
and Toth and opposed by Coster. 
Toth is a partner in the account- 
ing firm of Horwath and Hor- 
wath, which handles the accounts 
of 40 of the city’s largest hotels. 
He is a consultant to the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association. 


The Rent Commission granted the 
12 percent boost on the landlord 
claim of increased wages for hotel 
workers. The Commission usually 
okays increases and later studies 
the books of hotels with the result 
that boosts are usually permanent. 

At a recent meeting of the New 


| 


A $6,000-a-year post to be created. 
and known as: “Commissioner On Explain- 
ing Away the Soviet Withdrawal of Trqops 


(Continued on Page 10) 
al 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ~ 


We 


Murtagh has been directed by Mayor 


City Rescinds 
12% Rent Hike 
For 230 Hotels 


The Temporary City Rent Commission on Friday re- 
scinded its order which raised rents 12 percent in 230 hotels 


on Oct. i. The Commission’s action followed a meeting of 
its three members, chairman Mau- 


with Commissioner 


ONE OF FOUR prisoners who 
escaped from Perry County jail 
at New Lexington, O., Clyde Kelly, 
26, catches up on his sleep follow- 
ing his recapture near Marietta. 
During their two days of freedom, 
the men stole an auto and kid- 
naped and robbed Mr. and Mrs. 
John Sidwell, later releasing them, 


— 
— 


GM Again Raises 


Auto Prices 

DETROIT (UP).—The Buick and 
Cadillac divisions of General Motors 
Corporation Friday announced price 
increases ranging from $50 to $112 


on all.1949 model cars. 
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Point of Order 


By ALAN MAX 


A new Cabinet member whose sole 
job will be to work tirelessly to establish 
peace—with the Dixiecrats. 


Enlargement of the Department of 


ley Act.” 


Labor to provide for a special division on 
“How to Restore the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act While.Retaining the Taft-Hart- 


A new White House secretary to 10 


a 


named and charged with the task of seeing 
that President Truman's election promises 
faithfully carried out that is, carried 


out’ of people's memhics. 4 4, 4 ves iy 


me not L 
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PARIS.—The United States government and its satellites last Friday pushed through 
a rejection of the Soviet armament reduction proposal. The vote in the United Nations 


AFL Parley 
Devotes Week 
To Speeches 


By Bernard Burton 

OCINCINNATI.—After one week 
devoted almost entirely to speeches, 35 
the 67th annual convention of the 


AFL on Friday cleared the way for 
action on resolutions and other is- 
sues. 


The convention on Friday adopt- 


ed a report of its building trades 
committee urging a low-cost hous- 


ing program for construction of 


1,000,000 homes within the next five 
years. 


Assn. in calling for legislation to 
circumvent the recent Supreme 
Court decision granting overtime on 
premium rates. 


This was done at the urging of 
John Owens, ILA secretary-treas- 
urer, who spoke in the absence of 
Ryan, now busy in the New York 
Strike. The court decision, which 
was fought by Ryan but supported 
by the ILA rank and file, ruled that 
the men were entitled to overtime 
on top premium rates for night and 
holiday work when they worked ex- 
cessive hours. 


Friday’s speakers were headed by 
W. Averill Harriman, roving Mar- 
Shall Plan “Ambassador” and Sen- 
ator-elect Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. Others included Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator; Bert M. Jewell, labor ad- 
viser on the Economic Cooperation 
Administration; and George Rhodes, 
Representative-elect from Reading, 
Pa., and a delegate to the conven- 
tion from the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Humphrey called for “unstinting 
support to President Truman.” 
Humphrey, while following the 
same line as most previous speakers 
on the administration’s foreign and 
domestic program, was the first one 
to make a strong plea for a civil 
program, hitting out at “Gerald K. 
Smithism.” 

He paid tribute to the “great so- 
cial Democratic forces of Europe” 
and proposed that a union official 
be made an assistant Secretary of 
State. He also claimed that if the 
Democratic platform is enacted, de- 
pression and widespread unemploy- 
ment “never again shall happen in 
this nation.” 


It also went on record for equal! 88 
pay for equal work for women, but; 
it supported the pro-employer posi- ge b is ee „ i 
tion of Joseph P. Ryan, president ol! me 
the. International Longshor emen??? 


: : ay have outlawed the atomic bomb antl 


285 os reduce armaments ete Mh owe a ws 
voted down 39 to 6. Six nations a- I 
- | stained from voting. oe 


SEER CORSO ERROR. | SKS ROR 
LDEST VICTIM of the 
recent smog “plague” in Donora, 
Pa., Lydia Little, accompanied by 
her nurse. Regina Daugert boards 
a plane in Pittsburgh for a free 
vacation in North Carolina. Local 
health authorities selected 40 of 
the most severe smog cases for the 
trip. The death-dealing “plague” 
took the lives of 19 persons. 


See Chiang Set 
To Flee Nanking 


NANKING (UP).—Despite claims 
of victories on the Suchow front, 
the Chinese Government Friday 
asked its employes and legislators 
to evacuate their dependents from 
Nanking. 

Recent reliable reports said gov- 
ernment heads had asked Gov. T. 
V. Soong of Kwantung province to 
prepare to receive the government 
at Canton. 

Persistent reports circulated in 
reliable quarters here that U. S. 
Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart had 
advised Chiang Kai-shek to seek 
peace 

Stuart, who was in Shanghai, said 
when asked about the Nanking re- 
port: 

“Tt is not true.” 


spokesmen charged that the United 


out.” 
The Soviet proposal, which would 


called on the Big Five powers to 


one-third, was | 


| Assembly came after a charge by Soviet delegate Andrei Vishinsky that th 


e U.S. bloc is 


‘The Assembly adopted instead a ve 


v. S.-backed Belgian proposal, re- 
„ terring the issue of conventional- 
nꝛmnnon- atomic weapons to a UN com- . 
8 terring the issue of conventional - 


mention of the atomic bomb. The oe oe pom aa Ee 


U. S. arms plan was approved by 


a vote of 43 to 6, with one nation pay te 5 
abstaining. 1 yn Pe ee 8 . 8 l 2 


Friday's voting ended weeks of 
bitter debate on the disarmament 
issue, climaxed today by final state- 
ments by leaders of East and West. 
The general outlines of the debate 
were: eg 
® The Soviet Union accused the 
U. S. of engaging in a “mad arma- 
ments race“ and plotting an atomic 
attack on the Soviet Union. Soviet 


“fear” peace 


States and Britain 
propaganda. 

e The U. S. bloc complained that 
there can be no disarmament until 
a system is set up for the interna- 
tional inspection and control of 
armaments, 

Vishinsky charged that “the Pen- 
tagons and the War Ministries” of 
the western world, believing “the 
atomic bomb to be thelr last hope,” 
are planning atomic war against the 
Soviet Union. 

“Apparently, from what Mr. 
Marshall says, this peace propa- 
ganda ... is dangerous propa- 

ganda. And, according to one 
of the leading lights of our as- 
sembly—this was said privately— 
there was a danger that peace 
might suddenly break out. 
Vishinsky declared. 


Egypt's King Proclaims Divorce 


CAIRO, (UP)—King Farouk I 
has proclaimed “Ichad Sharei” and 
thereby divorced Farida, Egypt’s 
second queen since Cleopatra, the 
royal palace announced Friday. 

With the announcement by which 


Moslem men may obtain divorces, 
Farouk gave up the wife who bore 
him three daughters in 10 years of 
marriage. When married, he was 138, 
she 16. 


many, appeared with this page 1 on the day following the elections 


ARREST ALABAMA SHERIFF 
FOR BEATING 9 NEGROES 


MOBILE, Ala—Federal officers 
seized an Alabama sheriff and his 
deputy today on charges of beating 
and maltreating nine Negroes in 
violation of their civil rights. 

Arrested were Sheriff Jenkins 
Angus Hill of Clarke county and 
deputy Willie Ray Harrell, both 35 
and from Grove hill, 80 miles 
north of here. They were indicted 
by a U. S. Grand jury earlier this 
week under the 14th or “civil rights” 
amendment to the constitution. 

Arraigned before U. S. commis- 
sioner Alex T. Howard, Hill and 
Harrell were released under $5,000 
bond each. 

The indictment charged the offi- 
cers, acting under “color of their 
office,” committed “illegal assaults, 
beatings, whippings and other cruel 
maltreatment and physical abuse 
for the purpose of imposing illegal 
punishment” on the Negroes. 

Some of the Negroes assaulted by 


the officers were under arrest on, | 


minor charges, U. S. Attorney Per- 
cy Fountain said. The others were 
not under arrest when they were 
beaten, he said. 


2 NMUers to 
Be Tried Monday 


A call to pack the court Mon- 
day, Nov. 22, when two National 
Maritime Union members are 
scheduled to face charges of third 
degree assault in Special Ses- 
sions Court, 100 Center St., has 
been issued by the Maritime 
Committee formed for their de- 
fense. : 

The two men, William Mc- 
Carthy, former national director 
of the NMU, and Albie Salz, an- 
other active NMU member, were 
arrested on Aug. 9, at a mass 
outdoor rally protesting the mur- 
der of Willie Milton, Brooklyn 
Negro leader. 


* 


* 
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The big race is under way... 


WORKER DRIVE REPORT No. 1 


The National Subscription Drive for 40,000 new readers of The Worker by Jan. 15th 
has barely started and already results are coming in. For weeks before the starting date 


of Nov. 14th, many districts have been getting into condition for this effort and here 
are some highlights from their reports: 


NEW ENGLAND held a four-state conference and agreed on a quota of 1,000 subs with 
special attention to textile, shoe and metal workers. | 


CONNECTICUT is offering a television set to the section which first gets 300 subs. 


DETROIT is concentrating on selling subs at the shop-gates of the F ord Co. 


NEW JERSEY, OHIO, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK will hold state-wide confer. 
ences soon and are out to achieve at least 25% of their quotas by the conference dates, 


HOUSTON got an early start and expects to go over the top. 


A good beginning will mean a terrific finish . The score up to date is 1,820 subscriptions 
credited to the campaign. What can YOU do? Join the campaign! .. Sell a sub! 


We're counting on you. 


Wanted: 
40,000 new 


by Jan. 15th 


Worker Subs 


ö 
; 


on your mark .. « 


get set is Gee 
t Fa Tbh * BS 
go... get those subs 


DISTRICT 


New England 
Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 

| Queens 
Upstate N. . 
Eastern Pa. 
Maryland—DC 
Western Pa. 
West Virginia 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Washington 
California 
Oklahoma 
Iowa 

sUtah 
Montana 
Alahama 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Texas 


QUOTA 


1,000 
7,500 
4,000 
7,500 
1,750 
1,500 
2,000 

500 

500 

150 


(October 25th — November 14th) 


Previous 
Subs 


Subs This 
Week 


43 
441 
87 
79 
TT 
33 
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T-H Repeal, or Just a ‘New Look’? 


Truman Aide Seeks Labor OK 
For ‘Revised’ Version of Act 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—Outright welching on the Adminis- 
tration's election promise to repeal the Taft-Hartley law 
now confronts the trade unions. President Truman and his 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, talk about retaining cer- 
tain vitar sections of the present law. 

Instead of a return to the Wagner Act, the Administra- 
tion is proposing a “new look” law which will not bring back 
the labor rights of the Wagner Act. 
has indicated that the Wagner Act will have to be re- 


© 
famished, underpaid workers in the 


written. 
The extent of this re-write job 
has been indicated by Tobin. He 
says powers to apply injunctions al- 
most like ‘those in the Taft-Hartley 
law will be re- 
quired. He wants 
practically them == 
same sort of TH! 
- jurisdictional dis- 
putes and sec- 
ondary boycotts. 
He thinks there 
is a need to re- 


tain the anti- 
Communist pro- WAGNER 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law. 


* 
RE-ENACTMENT of the Taft- 
Hartley law under a new name is 
plainly the aim of Truman and 


Tobin. The labor secretary is at- 
tempting to line up AFL and CIO 
leaders behind that objective. 


Some AFFL leaders are receptive 
to Tobin’s proposals, but AFL presi- 
dent William Green told the AFL 
convention “the party that won the 
election promised repeal,—repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, not amend- 
ment or re-enactment in some other 
form.” 

Many resolutions calling for res- 
toration of the Wagner Act have 
been offered in the AFL convention 
now in process in, Cincinnati, and 
will be offered at the CIO conven- 
tion opening Nov. 22 in Portland, 
Oré., it was learned. 


The attempt by Truman and 


N 


] 


Tobin to shift labor’s demands for 
restoration of the Wagner Act to a 


free-for-all discussion of a new- 
mame Taft-Hartley Law therefore 
amounts to sheer political trickery. 
This trickery can be turned back by 
organized labor’s pressure on the 
mew Congress and President Tru- 
man, 


The coupling of the demand “re- 
store the Wagner Act” with the 
well-known slogan to “repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law” can avert the at- 
tempt to install a Taft-Hartley law 
under any other name. 


* 


BURIAL of the Wagner Act was 
not authorized by the people in 
their election victory over Taft- 
Hartleyism. In fact, President Tru- 
man, in making his demagogic ap- 
peals to labor, promised a return to 
New Deal principles and legislation. 
The Wagner Act was a major New 
Deal reform. 


Its doctrine that workingmen 
have a right to organize into unions 
and are to be protected in achieving 
that right enabled organized labor 
to reach not only its present bar- 
gaining strength but also its polit- 
ical strength that had such telling 
effect in the recent elections. 

Even when the law was adopted 
in 1935 by a Congress. containing a 
Democratic majority, organized la- 
bor had to exert extreme pressure. 
The Democrats did not decide of 
their own volition that the working 
people needed a Magna Charta. It 
took several years of determined 
struggle by millions of workers, 
fighting the attempts of the bosses 
to wreck their new unions, before 


THE STRUGGLE took place 
ee in . and 1934 when || 


President Truman 


mass industries tried to set up 
unions to prevent further undercut- 
ting of their wages. The bosses met 
this surge toward unionism with 
every weapon that money could buy. 

They set up spy Systems to ferret 
out union men; they hired thugs 
and pulled their strings on the po- 
lice to beat down workers whom 
they forced out on strike. They 
bought off union leaders, set up 
company unions, or sent their spies 
into bona-fide unions to break them 
from within. 

They set up vigilante outfits to 
raid union meetings, or established 
employer associations to spread the 
anti-union line around everywhere. 
And they cried “racketeers” and 
“Communists” at union leaders. 

The Wagner Act sought to re- 
strain the brutality of the bosses. It 
labeled some of their practices 
“unfair” and prohibited them. The 
boss couldn’t fire a worker who 
Joined a union; he couldn’t refuse to 
deal with recgonized unions which 
the majority of his employes 
wanted; he couldn't set up company 
unions. 

The act recognized the “inequality 
of bargaining power” between the 
workers and bosses, and it estab- 
lished that the major cause of 
strikes was the employers’ refusal to 
bargain, 

Once adopted, the act gave or- 
ganized labor some defense against 
the bosses. With the sustained 
struggle that forced the creation 
of the act, and the act itself, 
unions m"shroomed tbroughout the 
country. ö 


* 


FOR TEN YEARS before its heart 
— finally toruũ out by the Taft- 
Hartleyites, the Wagner Act was 
under constant attack by the Na- 
tional Associaton of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
moneyed utilities and the giant in- 
dustrial outfits. 


These big business moguls tried to 
amend the act in every Congress. 
The 80th Congress was their baby, 
anc they succeeded. They rammed 
through the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments that gave them their op- 
portunity to reintroduce every evil 
unlon-pusting practice outlawed by 
the Wagner Act. 


These same die-hards are natural- 
ly for Truman’s proposals for a 
Taft-Hartley law with a different 
name. A rose under any other name 
smells just as sweet to them. 


N 


Culinary Old-Times 
To Set Up Club. 


UNIONS PROTESTED TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Office workers are shown parading in New York’s Time Square just before passage of the Taft-Hartley 
1 by the last session ef Congress. 


—The Worker Photo by Peter 


15 AVC Chapters in N.Y. 
Suspended by Right Wingers 


The rightwing national leadership of the American Veterans Committee, in a move 
to secure its position in the national convention opening in Cleveland next Thursday, has 
suspended the New York Area Council and 15 of its chapters, it was learned Friday. 

The move was immediately pro- ©— 


tested by the Council executive 
committee as depriving “more than 
1,000 members in good standing of 
their fundamental right of repre- 
sentation . It asked the Na- 
tional Planning Committee to delay 
action on the suspensions as well 
jas the expulsion of Council chair- 
man Morris Pottish until after the 
convention. 

The 15 chapters were suspended 
for defending Richard Crohn, for- 
mer chairman of the Ernie Pyle 
Chapter, who was suspended for 
allegedly speaking at an American 


Murtagh at Forum 


On Milk Monopolies 

City Commissioner of Investiga- 
tion John M. Murtagh will speak 
on “Milk Monopolies in New York 
City” at the Stuyvesant Neighbor- 
hood House, Sunday night at 74 St. 
Marks Place. The forum is spon- 
sored by the Stuyvesant House As- 
sociation and Mothers’ Clubs of the 
house. 


B‘nai Brith Dance 

The B’nai Brrith is sponsorng a 
Thanksgiving night dance, Nov. 25, 
at the Manhattan Center, 34th St. 


and 8th Ave. Proceeds of the dance 


will go to the United Jewish Appeal, 
it was announced. 


= — 


An Old-Timers Club for veteran 
members of New York City culinary 
unions will be set up Monday night 
at a social and get-together to be 
held at the headquarters of the AFL 
Hotel and Club Employes Union, 
Local 6, 306 W. 44 St. 


Membership in the Club will be 
open to unionists who have worked 
in the hotel, restaurant and baking 


Alma and Carl Trost 


ANNOUNCE the opening of an up- 

stairs Blouse Shop, where, because 
of low overhead, we offer regular $7.95 
to $12.95 blouses at $5.95 to 69.98. 


Open daily, 9 A.M. te 7 P.M. 


Saturday, 10 A.M, te 4 P.M. 
LAckawanna 4-2178 


ALMA BLOUSE CO. 


202 W. 40th Street, near Ith Ave. 


industries for 20 years or more. 


Suite 800 


„ . 
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Custom n Work with that Ben fer Touch 


i. Bowerie 


Labor Party meeting as an AVC 
officer. 

“The suspension of these chapt- 
ers,” the Area Council executive 
committee declared, “can be set- 
tled democratically only by ac- 
tion of a national convention 
representing all of AVC’s mem- 
bers.” It urged all suspended 
delegates “to appear at the col- 
vention and fight for their seats.” 


The NPC action followed a rec- 


ommendation of outright lifting of 
the Council charter, made by an 


NPO sub-body, the National Ad- 
ministrative Committee. Action 
was delayed on lifting the charter, 
but an administrator with almost 
unlimited power was appointed. He 
is Bernard Bellush, NPC member 
and an instructor at Hunter Col- 


lege. 


or designate representatives to 
carry out his decrees: and e an 
call, conduct, and chair the next 
council meeting. The council. must 
make available to Bellush its staff, 
records, and facilities. 


Bellush is empowered to freor- 
ganize the Area Council; appoint 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO 

RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 


391 EASTERN PARKW AY 
Brooks N 0 


Telephone: MAin 2171 
@ LICENSED BY THE USSE „ 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S. A. 
WE SEND PARCELS tc PALESTINE 
All Pareels Are 100% Insured 
@ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially fer medicine — 
(STREPTOMYCIN) | 
Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 


Time te Order Your Passover Pafcels 


BUY CUSTOM-MADE 


MODERN 


— from a 


“YA BOWERY near Grand 


DIRECT! 


s raat showroom 


We e to order: all types of 3 cabinet work 
and upholstered pieces. Design and decorator consultant 
service without charge. Write for free booklet U 


Furniture Mort... 


Street » Phone CAnal 6-7019 
Hours: Mon. thru Thurs, to 8 P.M. Fri. Sat. to 6:30 P.M. 


— _— —_ — -— -_s 
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What Harlem Expects of Truman 


By Abner W. Berry 


The fading political posters on 

the walls of Harlem buildings just 
about tell the story of the com- 
munity’s post-election sentiments. 
Dewey posters are hard to find; here 
and there are Truman-Barkley pic- 
tures; but less. defaced are the 
Wallace-Taylor signboards and 
those of local Negro candidates. 


Harlem couldn't stand Dewey, 
voted for Truman, but kept a warm 
spot in its heart for Wallace. In 
fact, right in back of the fear of 
Dewey, which most everyone I 
spoke too expressed, was the hope 
that the things Wallace proposed 
would be realized. Harlem is ex- 
pectingsthose things. from Truman. 

But in case he doesn’t come 
through— Well.“ a Negro small 
storekeeper mused, I thought Wal- 
lace was the best man, and maybe 
he'll have a better chance to win 
in 1952.” 
: * 


NUMBER ONE 02 Harlem’s list of 
demands to Trg. ian is housing. 


Miss Adele Clark, of the United 
Harlem Tenants and Consumers’ 
Council, told me that Harlem needs 
5,000 housing units at $8.50 per room 
to ease the congestion... “Furniture 
men up here,” she said, “are going 
out of business because people have 
no place to put themselves, let alone 
furniture.” 

A furniture salesman in a.store on 
125th St..verified Miss Clark’s asser- 
tion. He named two furniture 


stores on the street which had 
closed recently because of slack 
business. “The people just haven't 
got the houses to put furniture in,” 
he said. “There are plenty of peo- 
ple who could stand to buy new 


working but a few days a week 
and can’t afford it.” Soa large por- 
tion of Harlem’s workers are only 
half-employed. 

That was the complaint of the 
woman garment worker who said 
that she gets only two days work a 
week now. Some of her friends 
were working regularly, though, in 


furniture, but they say they are not 


a shop making military instruments. 
“But they don’t make much more 
in the whole week that they work 
than I do in the two or three days.” 


* 


JOBS IN HARLEM? That means 
FEPC. Harlem is the northern ter- 
minal of southern Negro workers 
who seek escape from the southern 
differential, the low-paying; hard 
jobs. Harlem needs a permanent 
PEPC, not for itself, but in order 
to ease the pressure that is bound 
to keep up as long as Jimcrow rules 
the southern roost. And for the 
same reasons Harlem expects to get 
a full civil rights program, includ- 
ing an FEPC. 

A young attorney said he expects 
that red-baiting and loyalty purges 
should die down soon. “I think 
Truman was pressured into issuing 
the loyalty order,” he said. But 
now with the indictment of J. Par- 
nell Thomas, I really look forward 
to a slacking off of anti-Communist 
hysteria.” 


Did he think Truman would keep 


his pledges? “I think he wants to, 


keep putting on the pressure.“ 


voted for Truman. 


but we will have to keep awake and 


A number of Negro small busi- 
nessmen gave varying opinions. All 
Half of them 


thought he would keep his pledges; 


the other half was for Wallace, and 
but. they 
“got scared of letting Dewey in.” 


remained for Wallace, 


They want to see the government 


do something . about 


monopoly 


and easing credit for small busi- 


the 
Their goods 


ness—and pass 
FEPC Bill. 
mo 


permanent 
aren’t 


ONE SIGN OF DEPRESSION in 


Harlem was the nationalist sign 


towed by a sedan: 


slogans urging Negroes: t o 
where black workers work.” 
A successful attorney who had 
been for Truman from the begin- 
ning of the campaign gave what I 


thought was the really novel answer 


to a question about post election 
demands. 


“Sure, I voted for Truman, 


“Buy Black,” in 
large letters. And various smaller 
“buy 


thought he'd win all along. But 1 
did it because I couldn’t stand that 
unthinkable Thomas E. Dewey. You 
know when you get right down to it, 
I think that the greatest blow for 
the freedom of the Negroes is being 
struck for us right now in China. 
If Chiang is knocked out—boy! 
that’s going to make a big differ- 
ence,” 

This is a slice of Harlem post- 
election opinion. There were vary- 


ing degrees of support for Truman, 
but the objective was the basis for 
unity—progress. And it’s safe to say 
that one-third of the electorate was 
glad that Wallace ran, although 
they didn’t vote for him. The un- 
molested Wallace posters are re- 
minders to the people of what they 
expected in voting to defeat Dewey. 

A Negro Republican leader from 
Ohio summed up the sentiment well 
when he said: “Unless the Repub- 
lican Party can come up with a 
leadership and a program more 
prozresive than Truman and his 
program, it’s really going to he a 
back number.“ 


Snow Swirls 
Eastward 


CHICAGO UP — The season's 
worst snow storm swirled eastward 
across the plains state Friday, crip- 
pling rail and highway travel, tear- 
ing down communications lines and 
isolating more than 100 towns. 


At least seven death were at- 
tributed to the weather, including 
four on icy highways. 


A blustery section of the storm 
lashed an area 85 miles wide across 
northeastern Nebraska into north- 
western Iowa and southern Minne- 
sota. 


The blinding snow, driven by 
high winds, fanned out over Kan- 
sas and as far south as Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Storm warnings were hoisted on 
Lakes Michigan and Superior. The 
Midwest, where rain fell heavily 
today, braced for its share of the 
blow. 

U. S. weather forecasters here 
said the storm had generated 
enough force since lashing Colo- 
rado to reach Atlantic seaboard 
states in a milder form by the 
weekend. 

They withdrew predictions of an 
eastern blizzard, but said tempera- 
tures would drop 10 to 15 degrees 
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By Louise Mitchell 


project. 


The letters, in the main, protest 
the appearance the week before of 
four letters in the same newspaper 
which approved jimcrow and red- 
baited proponentgof citizenship for 
minority groups. The four letters 
had a distinct KKK smell. They 
appeared after the announcement 
of a poll taken by a Provisional 
Committee to End Discrimination in 
Stuyvesant Town. 


On Oct, 26, the committee at a 
press conference, announced that 62 
percent of the tenants in the survey 
favored admission of Negroes in the 
development, Although 105 tenants 
in both projects were included in 


Because of the high proportion 
of tenants supporting the removal 
of the ban on Negroes, Town and 
Village conducted its own poll to 
test the results. Instead of 62 per- 
cent, it found that 66 percent of the 
polled 366 families approved Negro 
residents in the project. 


mn 


THE ANTI- DISCRIMINATION | 
committee is made up of a group 


lucky ones for having obtained liv- 
ing quarters in the development, 
cannot rest while a jimcrow moat 
surrounds the town. 


Since the press conference, the 
committee has been formed into a 
permanent group called Town and 
Village Tenants Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town, 
with Paul Ross as chairman and Bill 
Mauldin, artist, Fred Zesarson, 
newspaperman, Seymour Rosen, 
Robert Perry, of New York Univers- 
ity, Lee Lorch, of City College and 


If Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. thought it had settled 
for all time the question of Negro residents at Stuyvesant 
Town, it has another guess coming. With the cement hardly 
dry and the houses not completely filled, tenants are already 
demanding a change in the rental policy of the lily-white 


Three pages of highly-spirited letters attacking the Jim- 
crow housing policy are published in a recent issue of Town 
and Village, a private weekly newspaper for tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, an adjacent project 


also owned by Metropolitan. © 


ipetition addressed to the Mayor, 


| 


the poll, a vastly broader group was ond *. 
er the dubious title of “The 
represented in the three- -page spread. Color Line.” 


: 


of active progressives, whe even | Catholic Official 
though they are among the so-called | 


Rabbi Daniel Davis, as vice-chair- 
men. 
The committee is distributing a 


Board of Estimate and City Council, 
arguing that the city government 
“take all necessary steps to open 
the still unrented apartments of 
Stuyvesant Town to Negro tenants 
who meet eligibility qualifications 
applied to other tenants.” 


The Town and Village publication 
at first pussy-footed on the segre- 
gation issue, but was forced into 
the open when it received more 
than 200 letters and calls attacking 
the appearance of the KKK letters. 
All discussion on the matter falls 


* 


IN A RECENT EDITORIAL the 
newspaper excused Metropolitan’s 
policy, stating that it has its own 
reasons for denying entry to Ne- 
groes based on its $90,000,000 in- 
vestment. But it noted that “any 
one who can pass the qualifications | 
required of respective residents 


Hungary Holds 


BUDAPEST (UP) — The Hungar- 


lan Ministry of Interior announced 
that Dr. Ja jos Zacher, secretary to 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, has 
been detained “on suspicion of 
treason.” 
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Stuyvesant Tenants Oppose Jimcrow 


rr be given equal opportunity.” 

Tenants protesting the appear- 
ance of the four letters were par- 
ticularly angered because two were 
printed with names withheld, show 
ing that the adherents of segrega- 
tion feared identification. 


The sharp and immediate assault 
upon the red-baiters is in line with 
the progressive sentiments of many 
of the residents in Stuyvesant Town 
where the American Labor Party 
cornered about 18 percent of the 
vote. 


Paul Ross’ letter in the Town | 


and Village points out, “For the 
information of these people and 
others who may not know it, Riv- 
erton is an inter-racial develop- 
ment where Negro and white resi- 
dents live side by side, in harmony, 
and there is no reason why Stuy- 
vesant Town, and for that matter, 
Peter Cooper, cannot have the same 


policy, provided all other eligibility 
requirements are met.” 
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DeGaulle, MRP Alliance 


Presage Strife in France 


** 


eS 


Duclos Nails 
Lies by Moch 


PANMS.—- Jacques Duclos, secre- 
tary-general of the Communist 
Party, in a speech in the General 
Assembly, denied the French mine 
and dock strikes were financed by 
the Cominform, and declared the 
enly money received by the strikers 
was “aid sent by workers of all 
countries.” 

Duclos called the Socialist Inte- 
rior Minister Jules Moch, who made 
the charges of Cominform money 
and who is responsible for the 
shooting of strikers, a “liar” and 
“assassin.” 

Duclos also charged that support- 
ers of the Marshall Plan aimed to 
turn the Ruhr over to Germany and 
make France fight Russia as an ally 


Y, NOVEMBER 2 


By Joseph Starobin 


PARIS (By Cable) — The new session of the French Parliament got under way 
this week with a blare of anti-Communisthysteria which reminds an American of home 
and represents the only concrete achievement of the Marshall Plan thus far. 

Charges that the eight-week coal strike—and even the Communist Party itself— 
has been financed by the Cominform reflects the desperation of third force, whose own 


ruinous policies have led to its present positi ion and are impelling it steadily to open the 
. 


way for DeGaulle. 

Consider the facts: Four million 
tons of coal were lost in October 
because the: government refused to 
do what the private owners long ago 
would have had to do, that is, grant 
the legitimate grievances. 

The most important basin of Pas 
de Calais et Nord from which two- 
thirds of the coal comes is either 
not working or is completely dis- 
organized despite the occupation by 
the troops, I have deen assured by 
Benoit Franchon, CGT Secretary, 
that miners who have returned to 
work in the secondary basins 
main solid with the union. 


of Germany and Franco Spain. 


rec|though the Catholic 
4 


risen and the militancy of miners, 
plus the solidarity of the population 
has brought the entire working class 
movement to a new, higher level. 
It is for this reason that the gov- 
ernment now proposes—under the 
screen of anti-Communism—to pass 
two measures which prescribe one 
to five years imprisonment for ac- 
tive or passive sabotage in nation- 
alized industries, a measure intend- 
ed to break inevitable future strikes. 


che Government’s parliamentary 
situation has also worsened, even 
Republicans 
(MRP) decided last week to con- 


HATRED of the government has 


tinue to play cuckold in the coali- 


— the anti-Communist rage of Jules 


Israel Backs Peace Talks; 
K’s UN Armistice Order 


PARIS.—Israel accepted the United Nations Security Council order for a Palestine 
armistice Friday and said it was ready for “the earliest possible” peace negotiations with 


the Arab states. In a telegram to acting Mediator Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Israel also an- 
nounced it has withdrawn certain 


military forces from the Negev in 
compliance with Security Council 
orders, but would leave in the 
desert area of south Palestine the 
troops that were there Oct. 14. 


The Arab states have not yet an- 
ewered the armistice order. 

The Israeli message, signed by 
Walter Eytan, Director-General of 
the Foreign Office, was a lengthy 
statement in response both to the 
Nov. 4 Council order to withdraw 
from Negev positions won after 


Oct. 14 and to Tuesday’s order for 
an Arab-Jewish armistice. 


ASK EARLY TALKS 


It said Israel “welcomes” the Sec- 
urity Council resolution calling for 
an armistice in all Palestine and 
asked Bunche to give Israel the 
“earliest possible notice” of the time 
and place that Jewish-Arab nego- 
tiations can begin. 

Bunche asked his deputy, U. 8. 
Marine Brig. Gen. William Riley, 
to contact both sides and arrange 
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a conference. The Jews named two 
negotiators. 


The Arabs have stated repeatedly 
in UN meetings that they never 
would talk with Israeli officials be- 
cause that would be tantamount to 
recognizing the Jewish state. 

‘The Jews took exception to 
Bunche’s proposal: to demilitarize 
the Negev coastal strip, but said 
they agreed “in a consultation” with 
a UN truce team to withdraw to 
the line north of Suneid prescribed 
by Bunche. 

The reply also protested placing 
an Egyptian civilian in charge of 
| Beersheba, in the central Negev, 
asserting that a Jewish withdrawal 
from there would make Jerusalem 
indefensible from the south. It 
made clear this issue would have to 
be discussed further in negotiations 
with Riley. 


— 


Dr. David Petegorsky, executive 
director of the American Jewish 


Paris, blamed the American UN 
‘delegation for the continuing un- 
certainty and tension of the Pal- 
estine issue and the failure to es- 
tablish a final peace.” 


“At the United Nations,” said Dr. 
Petergorsky, “people talk so openly 
and freely of the manner in which 
members of the U. 8S. delegation 
are flouting the spirit and letter of 
President Truman's directives on Is- 
rael, that a formal investigation by 
the President might well be in or- 
der.” 

Declaring that the vacillations| 
and unpredictability of the Amer- 
ican delegation are lending the 
greatest encouragement to the 


forces seeking to plunge Israel into 
chaos, Dr. Petegorsky added that 
even the British Government would 
be forced to call off its undeclared 
war against Israel if President Tru- 
man’s stated policy “were forth- 
rightly and positively pursued by 


Congress, who returned Friday from 


the American delegation.” 


PROC. PF 


— 


(non-Jews from Galilee) 
who are fighting the Arabs 
with the Army of Israel. 


This * the — — 4 
showing the Circassians 


from the Assembly which can only 


tion. In the upper house, collusion 
of the Socialists plus the De Gaul- 
lists at the expense of MRP will 
have given a potential dictator 
about 130 votes. 

With a majority of 161, it is pos- 
sible to biock legislation coming 


be passed over it if the government 
commands an absolute majority in 
the Assembly of 311. 

In ether words, 16 Communist 
seats In the upper house can do 
much te determime relations be- 
tween the two houses. Moreover, 
without 186 Communist deputies in 
the lower house, the government 
will be hard pressed. This explains 


Moch who finds that on a parlia- 
mentary plane the party of the 
workingclass also represents a for- 
midable obstacle. 

ON FOREIGN POLICY, more- 
over, the brutal Anglo-American 
decision to cheat France of the 
Ruhr while turning it over to Ger- 
man trustees for American capital | 
has angered the people. They view | 
with contempt the coalition’s com- 
plaint that it has been seduced by 
its allies when everyone knows that 
the seduction was entirely volun- 


licy of subjecting France to the 
Marshall Plan. 

On top of all thig was the firing 
on the Armistice Day Parade of war 
veterans. This, more than any other 
single event has aroused popular 
indignation. 

* 

THE COMMUNIST Central Com- 
mitteey meeting last Monday and 
Tuesday, expressed full confidence 


tary and flows from the entire po- ¢ 


the defensive—confidently expect to 
organize the resistance of the people 
against the union’s “third force” and 
danger to the Republic from De 
Gaulle. 
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that the situation can be changed 
to favor the interests of the work-| 
ers and France. Highest Communist 
officials with 

far from expressing dismay at the| 
present assault on them, emphasize 
that “all quantitative conditions| 
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end Dished It Out, 
idn't Have to Take it 


J. Parnell Thomas goes to trial Jan. 10 on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud the Government, but at this writing he will take his place 
in Congress as a “duly elected” representative of the American peo- 
ple. The strategem by which he® 
won his seat has occasioned much scan of 3 who had been 
derisive comment from broad sec- PH ny the Unamerican 
tions of the electorate as a travesty.) 1 ä 
First he clamored that the whole — an enter ot —— 
business was political“ and that he and many valiant democrats were 
would be glad“ to testify before the tried and convicted, people's leaders 
Grand Jury AFTER Election Day. te Rollern Ten ean Josephson, 
After he won that point, he re- the omcers of the Joint Anti-Pascist 
fused, AFTER Election Day, to tes- Refugee Committee. Many others. 
tify on the grounds of possible self- Josephson is serving a year in Milan 
incrimination. He managed thereby goon penitentiary, Michigan. 
to retain thousands of votes t hat n N F 
otherwise would have been lost him. defame them, editorials and broad- 
He discovered—when it was his casts whipped up hysteria against 
ox that was gored—that there was them. 
a document in the United States call-| But J. Parnell Thmas, charged 
ed the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. He denied the elementary 
rights this document guarantees to 


did when the 12 Communist leaders 
were indicted. The editorials were 
suddenly filled with pious declara- 
tions that a man is considered inno- 
cent until proved guilty—a right de- 
nied progressives and Communists. 

You could count the newspapers 
on the fingers of one hand that con- 
trasted the treatment Thomas meted 
out with the treatment Thomas got, 


* 

FEW JOURNALS recalled the 
barbarous treatment Thomas, as 
chairman of the Unamerican Com- 
mittee accorded White, the eminent 
New Dealer, White died 48 hours 
after his testimony before the Com- 
mittee. ‘Thomas had scoffed at a 
doctor’s certificate attesting to the 


serious condition of the witnesses” 
heart. 


A popular and fast-growing move- 
ment is clamoring that the Commit 
tee for which Thomas is the symbol 
—the Unamerican Committee—be 
ended at the coming session. ‘The 
results of Nov. 2nd are widely inter- 
preted as a mandate bo terminate 
the Unamerican Committee when 
appropriations are up for consider- 
ation. The people must remind the 
incoming Congress of that fact and 
remind them now. 


Congressmen have a way of for- 
getting who elected them, and for 
what. 


No Money for Schools, But 
OD Finds $$ for City Hal! 


By Michael Singer 


with the meanest of crimes, is given 
the silk-glove treatment. No news-| 
paper plastered his name and a 
number across his picture as they 


I. PARNELL THOMAS 


CITY BUDGET INADEQUATE, 
COUNCILMAN DAVIS SAYS 


The 1949 Capital budget proposed housing and hospital needs, the 
by the City Planning Commission 1s|Communists proposed 2 5-point | 
totally inadequate, declared Man- program to secure the necessary 
hattan Communist Councilman funds. 

Benjamin J. Davis and the Legisla- Mayor O'Dwyer's broken promises 
tive Department of the New Tork on the fare issue was blasted in The City’s $308,000,000 capital budget has no funds for overcrowded and ancient 


State Communist Party. In a joint the statement which pointed out school buildings, decrepit Harlem hospitals and playgrounds, but it looks as though there's 


statement issued last Friday which mat despite the mayor's pledge to 
called the $308,857,199 ners Sete a loose $700,000 around to patch up masonry in City Hall. The sudden panic by the O Dwyer 


program insufficient to meet school, 


ͤ — 


build hospitals from higher transit administration over the imminent 


revenues, only about one and 2 
half million dollars additional” is 
included in the budget for this pur- 
pose. Most serious oversight, the 


collapse of the City Hall building 
resulted on Friday in a directive 
from the Mayor to Public Works 
Commissioner Frederick Zurmuhlen 


“the impression I get from the re- 
port is that the condition calls for 
quick action.” 

It would appear that the city is 


put a “new look” on City Hall, while 
Harlem hospitals, disintegrating 
school buildings and other neglected 
social services must continue with 


WE INSURE DELIVERY 
OF PACKAGES 


10 YOUR FAMILY 
IN THE USSR 


Communist leaders charged, was | to prepare at once plans for rehab- 
failure to provide for additional Ilitation of the City Hall exterior. 
facilities for Harlem hospitals. All the architectural and recon- 


Councilman Davis, in submitting struction emergency plans came 


the Communist position to the about as a result of a statement 
Board of Estimate, rapped diversion! made at a capital budget hearing 
of housing funds for schools and ast week by Porter Moore, repre- 
urged adoption by the city of the senting several civic organizations 


following program: to the effect that the edifice was 
© Raising the city’s borrowing in a dangerous condition. He asked 


powers fer capital construction. that the Board of Estimate imme- 
® Boosting tax assessments on diately appropriate funds for its 
big skyscrapers and ether vast rehabilitation. 
realty holdings. CHANGES MIND 
© Tax exemption te small The Mayor, who at first was in- 
homeowners. ä | clined to scoff at the danger, 
® Rescinding of the 10 cent changed his mind at an executive 
subway fare. session of the board last Wednesday 
» Extension of olty taxing and ordered Commissioner Zurmuh- 
powers with no additional on- jen to report to him on the matter. 


In his report the following day, 


0 FICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES piepared by Albert H. Morgan, di- 


rector of the Division of Building 
ensup Stationery 


Management for the Public Works 
& West 47th Street 41 East 14th Street 


Department, Zurmuhlen said he be- 
lieved a $700,000 appropriatin was 

LUxemburg 2-0967-8 GRam. 7-7211-7212 
— 


necessary to avoid further dete 

rioration of the building and pos- 
95 sible injury to a person if a piece 
of stone broke off.” 

The commissioner admitted there 
were no recent cases of falling 
masonry or rotting construction, 
but that in the past a chink here 
and there fell to the sidewalk. 

He said that in the last few years 
“several large pieces of stone fell 
from the City Court building to the 
rear of the City Hall.” 


The Mayor sent a list of ques- 
tions to Zurmuhlen concerning the 
imminent or future hazards from 
City Hall deterioration, and wound 
up by informing Zurmuhlen that 


ready te appropriate the $700,000 to the “old look.” 
* x * * 
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Peace Promises—Before 
And After the Elections 


B* TURNING DOWN the plea of two United Nations 

spokesmen for settlement of the Berlin crisis through 
a meeting of the Big Four leaders, Gruman has made a 
mockery of his campaign promises. 

The President must think we have short memories 
and have forgotten the Vinson “Peace Mission” proposal 
~—cancelled after 24 hours supposedly on the demand 
of Secretary of State Marshall. 2 

In “defending” his proposal, Truman said in a speech 
to the American Legion convention: . 

“At this time I want to make it clear that I have 
not departed one step from my determination to utilize 
every opportunity to work for peace. Whenever an ap- 
propriate opportunity arises, I shall act to further the 
interests of peace. 


* 

ANY PEOPLE voted for Truman because they be- 
lieved his words. ‘ 

But less than two weeks after the election, he was 

presented with just such an opportunity. Trygvie Lie, 

secretary of the UN, and Herbert Evatt, head of the UN 


pleaded with the “Big Four” to get their leaders together 


to end the crisis. 

The Russians said we're ready.” The French cabi- 
net agreed, but knuckled under when the Anglo-Amer- 
icans said “nothing doing.” 

Truman and Marshall gave shabby, formal excuses. 
They will not negotiate “under duress” (meaning until 
the Soviets have removed land barriers to Berlin from 
thes west) ; the settlement must come from the United 
Nations, they maintained. 

But the people of the world, including America, are 
not interested in formal excuses for turning down efforts 
to settle the crisis. They’re interested in a settlement. 


> > „ 


MOREOVER, EVEN the excuses are thoroughly phony. 


The Anglo-Americans know well that Soviet bar- 
riers to western transport were erected only after the 
Western powers had illegally dumped a new currency into 
their zones of Berlin, thereby disrupting the Soviet zone’s 
economy. 

They know the Russians have repeatedly proposed 
to lift the barriers simultaneously with the removal of 
the illegal currency. | 

They HAVE negotiated while the barriers existed 
and outside the UN. But all their negotiations have been 
aimed not at settling, but at compelling the Russians to 
— the barriers without settlement of the curreney prob- 
em. 


Knowing the Russians could not conceivably agree 
to this, their “negotiations” were strictly for propaganda 
purposes. 


. >. . 


* TRUTH is that the Anglo-American imperialists 
want no real settlement in Berlin. 

A British'“White Paper” has revealed that agreement 
was possible when the four military governors of Berlin 
were entrusted with the problem a few months ago. Yet, 
discussions were broken off when the American, British 
and French falsely claimed a “deadlock” had been reached. 

Why don’t they want settlement? 


They need an excuse for the multi-billion dollar arms 


contracts in the U. S., for suppressing the working class 

movements in western Europe and the colonial struggles 

‘et freedom in Asia and Africa, for crushing labor at 
ome. 

‘They need, in short, the Soviet “bogey” to put over 
the economic and political program of the trusts in Amer- 
ica and in England. Every “threat” of peace sends them 
Into a dither. | 


IS CLEAR now that Truman’s “Vinson Mission” was 

a fake. But the peace for which so many of us in Amer- 

ica and throughout the world yearn cannot be dismissed 
80 easily. i 

Those who voted for Truman because they feared 
the Republican war program and believed his promises 
of peace will demand delivery. ) 

They will recognize that the Progressive Party is 
needed more than ever to compel Truman to retreat from 
the policies of the bankers and generals which he has 
made his o W n. 114 

The demand that the leaders of the U. S. sit down 
with Soviet leaders and end the “cold war“ must be raised 
80 loudly and, insistently that Truman will be unable to 
gainsay i, 


Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


Q** OF THE most important results 


results of the elections is that it opens 
up new opportunities for a renewed of- 
fensive against the pro-fascist indictments 
of the 12 Communist leaders. But the 
moment has to be seized while the iron is hot, while 


the sentiments of the people are fresh in the minds 
of the bi-partisan cabal in Washington. 


On Nov. 2, the electorate expressed its progressive. 


wishes, notwithstanding the fact their expression 
was misdirected into support of 
Truman, the other of Wall Street’s 
reactionary twin candidates. The 
people were voting for the pro- 
gressive principles of FDR and 
the New Deal—and often con- 
Sclously for the program of Wal- 
lace—all of which Truman ver- 
bally took over in the last days of 
the campaign, using extraordinary 
demagogy. That Truman is a 
Wall Street lackey faithfully pushing its reactionary 
war program, does not alter the fact that the peo- 
ple considered him a “lesser evil” and had progres- 
sive desires in their minds when they re-elected him. 
These progressive desires demand that the indict- 


ments against the Communist leaders be dismissed. 
This cry should be raised among the workers and 
democratic masses and should be pressed in every 
responsible, organized and united manner upon Tru- 
man and his poll tax Attorney General, Tom Clark. 


Certainly the progressive policies of FDR and the 


New Deal which Truman so demonsiratively hugged 
to his bosom last October, are inconsistent with any 
further prosecution of the frame-up against the 
Communists. If labor and the aroused democratic 
masses—who expressed themselves for progressive 
aims on Nov. move quickly and with vigorous 


popular pressure, the dismissal of these monstrous, 
Hitler-like indictments is achievable. 


> „ * 

BUT this necessary victory for American liberties 
cannot be accomplished if the elections are permit- 
ted to givo rise to a whole new set of revitalized. 
illusions, Truman has talked about civil rights be- 
fore—in the 79th Congress which the Democrats 
controlled, and in the 80th Congress which the 
GOP controlled. Yet he is personally responsible 
for the grave threat to civil rights which is Inherent 
in the frame-up of the 12 Communists. Therefore, 
What's going to make the difference is not what 
Truman says, but what the people do. With “all 


Time for a Renewed 
Offensive! 


Truman’s talk of civil rights, Tom Clark is still 
rushing to railroad the Communist leaders to prison. 

The illusions which Truman has demagogically 
fostered all during his term of office will be con- 
tinued in new forms. Every democratic American 
is happy that the fascist would-be dictator Parnell 
Thomas has been indicted. . 

But both Truman and Tom Clark hope that the 
indictment of this political gangster will show how, 
impartial the Administration is—that it moves 
against the rights as well as against the left, that 
the people can rely upon the administration of jus- 
tice by the white supremacy, poll taxer Tom Clark, 
to be fair and impartial. 


THE very manner in which the Thomas case has 
been handled shows that nothing will come of it 
unless the people intervene. When the Communist 
leaders were arrested—and on a political case, too— 
even though they had never been tried, they were 
all mugged and their photographs insultingly print- 
ed all over the nation with numbers under them, 
just as though they had been convicted. But noth- 
ing of the sort for Thomas, who was indicted as a 
common crook and thief, charged with stealing the 
money of the people, which he used to destroy the 
people’s liberties. 

Thomas has never even been arrested. His photo 
was printed, but as he sat in an easy chair at home 
defying arrest, and his bi-partisan buddies in Con- 
gress are preparing to seat him in January. 

It is the bounden duty of the working class and 
masses to intervene to compel the jailing and quar- 


antining of this man as a political mad-dog, to 
develop a movement which will deny a seat to both | 
him and Rankin, and to abolish the diabolical un- 
American Committee. The election results offer 
new opportunities for this. 


As grave as the injustice to each of us personally 
by virtue of the indictments, far more sinister is 
the fact that Truman is here trying to outlaw the 
Communist Party—trying to do what the people 
wouldn’t permit when they defeated the storm- 
trooper Mundt bill. Whatever one thinks of the 
Communist Party, if it can be outlawed, no labor 
or people’s organization opposed to reaction, war and 
fascism is safe. 


Especially is this true of the labor movement, 
against whom these indictments are directly aimed. 
Nazi Germany and fascist Italy teach us that the 
outlawing of the Communist Party leads to the 
abolition of popular liberty. Now, when the pro- 


"gressive expressions of the people are still ringing, 
is the time to compel the dismissal of these atrogiote®: i... 44s /. 


indictments. 


World of Labor 


Prospects for the 
CIO’s Convention 


By George Morris 
E CIO’S. right wing leadership will 
in all likelihood still be celebrating 
when convention delegates are called into 
session Monday in Portland, Ore. They 


are flushed with the Truman victory of 
Nov. 2, and act as though they will soon run every- 
thing from the White House down. 

By the time the next session of Congress is over 
the country, including the “CIO, will know who 
really runs the USA. But to paraphrase a remark 

of Philip Murray’s at a recent 
‘session of the CIO’s executive 
board, elections will come and 
elections will go but the 
C10 stays on. The delegates 
may turn the convention 
into a blowout and adjourn with 
full confidence that henceforth it 
will be sunshine and honey for 
labor. Or they can take the view 
the CIO more than ever will need 
its full united and vigorous 
strength if it expeets to collect on the votes it mo- 
bilized for the 81st Congress. 


IT IS IDLE TO speculate on the possibility of 
bringing together the right and left. wing on either 
support or rejection of the Marshall Plan or the 
third party. The differences on those questions are 
deepseated and won’t be bridged so soon. But it 
is possible to have teamwork in he CIO despite 
those differences, provided, of course, some sober- 
minded people get the upper hand in the CIO’s 
right wing. 

* 


FOREIGN POLICY: The right wing majority 
will go the whole hog in reaffirming its support 
of the Marshall Plan. But there are a whole series 
of practical problems that require action upon which 
the entire CIO could have unanimity: on support 
of new state of Israel and insisting on its original 
partition boundaries; demanding democracy in 
Greece and an end of persecution of trade union 9 
leaders; protesting any ties with Franco Spain and 
demanding fulfillment of FDR’s wartime treaties, 
support of new meves, like a Vinson mission, towards 
arriving at an agreement with the USSR and an 
end to the cold war. 

8 

UNITY: The left-right differences may be sharp 
and unbridgable for a long time, but, if such diver- 
gent forces are to pull together, then the CIO’s 
organizational structure and constitutional guaran- 
tees must be rigidly enforced. Those include the 
guarantee of autonomy for affiliates and an iron- 
clad guarantee they will not suffer raids from sister 
unions. Equally basic in this respect is the right 
of affiliated unions, and their leaders, to express 
views as they or their organizations see fit. With- 
out such guarantees it is impossible to have mutual 
agreement and action on anything and the CIO 
is bound to remain a crisscross of warring factions 


and unions. 
* 


POLITICAL ACTION: Those who think the 
Democratic Party could become the “liberal” party 
of the country and those who are for the third 
party, won’t see eye to eye. But is there any reason 
why the convention cannot reaffirm the CIO’s stand 
for absolute independence of the CIO as such of 
any political party—and mean it? Under such a 
stand affiliates or individuals would be free to fol- 
low the dictates of their own political conscience 
and stil] unite on a campaign of pressure upon ALL 
parties for the things labor wants. 


LEGISLATIVE: The CIO will undoubtedly draw 
up a series of resolutions embodying its expectations 
from the sist Congress. It is safe to assume that 
the demand for immediate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law will top the list. If the right wing 
really favors repeal and restoration of the Wagner 
Act without any gimmicks and affidavits tagged 
on; if they favor the rest of the social program, . 
and if they really want a mobilization of labor and 
-back-home popular pressure to make the President 
and Congress come through, then there is no reason 
why the CIO cannot emerge united in this field. 


_ CIVIL LIBERTIES: There is no division in the 
CIO on issues affecting Negro rights and civil 
liberties generally. The difference may only .de- 
velop in action when those.friendly to Truman 
would compromise and hold off fire while the left 
wing would insist on real results. I am sure the 
bulk of the convention would press hard for an 
all-out struggle on that issue. But closely tied with 
this, is the question of the rights of Communists 
who are now under attack. The right wing has 
always said it believes Communists should have a 
right to their opinions. The very least the CIO 
convention could do to reflect a desire for unity is 
„%% violating the sieht 


: 


Marshall Pian Shifts 


From Food to Arms 


By Max Gordon 

The overpowering impression you 
get from conversations with Com- 
munist leaders, both in eastern 
and: western Europe, is that the 
result in the struggle between the 
world Socialist forces and impe- 
rialism has already been deter- 


‘mined. 


Wall Street can still kick up a 
fuss, perhaps even start another 
war out of desperation — though 
this is not inevitable—but it can- 
not win. 


Not the least factor in contribut- 


worker spare cash which he wants 
to spend for better living but which | 
he cannot yet achieve. 

But he is far better off for food 
than the other workers mentioned, 
and even more important, his po- 
sition is constantly improving while 
the west European workers are suf- 
fering continual deterioration in 
their standards. 


The new five-year plan, plus the 
joint planning of Czech economy 
and those of other east European 
lands will greatly strengthen them 
all. 


ing to this feeling were the events Effects of the 


in China. 


It is not hard to understand why 
you get this feeling in eastern Eu- 
rope. The only city I visited there 
was Prague, but it was clear that 
in this most recently established 
popular democracy, the revolution 
is irreversible and Socialism well 


on its way. It is even further con- 
solidated in the other eastern Eu- 


ropean lands. 

Whatever opposition still exists 
in Czechoslovakia is scattered, un- 
organized, and confined to the mid- 
dle and upper classes. The work- 
ingclass and the bulk of the pea- 
santry, as well as much of the in- 
tellectual stratum, are solidly be- 
hind the revolution. 

* 


IN WESTERN EUROPE, Com- 


munist leaders expect sharp eco- 


nomic struggles in the near future 
as the Marshall Plan continues to 
demoralize their economies and to 
compel lower living standards for 
the workers, which are near starva- 
tion leveit today. 


The economic effects of the 
Marshall Plan are thus blocking 
consolidation of imperialist power 
in the west European nations, and 
beginning to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Social Democrats, lead- 
ing agents of the imperialists, | 
among the workers, 


Czech Workers’ 
Conditions 

Of the six nations I visited — 
France, Engiand, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia—onl 
in the last are the conditions of 
the workingclass and peasantry 
better than they were before the 
war. 

The Czech worker today lives 
better than the Belgian, French, or 
Danish worker, which is a reversal 
of the pre-war situation, though 
there is still much he cannot get. 

A Czech worker receives about 
$20 to $25 a week in American 
terms, which is about the wage of 
a worker in the west European 
lands. But where food prices in 
the west are just about at the 
same level as in the U.S. (higher 
in France and Belgium), Czech 
food prices are fantastically lower. 
There is rationing and price con- 
trol at pre-war levels in Prague, 
and the government means it. 


You can get a quart of milk for 
the equivalent of five cents; a 
pound of bread for five cents; a 
pound of potatoes for two cents; 
beef from 26c to 35c, depending on 
the grade. Eggs, however, are high, 
‘about 72c a dozen. 


You can get a good restaurant 
meal—literally from soup to nuts— 
for 70c, including the 12 percent 
service charge. The same meal 
costs from $1.50 to $2.50 anywhere 
in western Europe. 

The worker gets the same sort of 
meal in his factory canteen. for the 
equivalent of 12c, and he can get 
two such meals a day. All children 
get free milk three times a week. 

* 
A SHORTAGE of industrial 


goods exists, partly due to the fact 


that the Czechs had to export 
hugely to buy focd from the out- 
side to make up for a disastrous 
drouth in 1947. But where the 
Czech worker cannot buy enough 
goods because they are not avail- 
able, the Dutch or Danish or 


| French worker cannot buy them 


because he must spend every avail- 
able penny to keep his family alive. 

The low food prices, plus the 
fact that rents range from about 


Marshall Plan 


In earlier articles, I made the 
following points about the economic 
and political effects of the Mar- 
shall Plan, and showed how they 
worked in each country visited: 

® Rapidly expanding military 
budgets, demanded by the U. S. as 
part of its world military plan, are 
causing runaway inflation and are 
forcing further cuts in consump- 
lion by the ane impoverished 
peoples. 

® Shifts to armament making 
have compelled cuts in production 
of industrial goods for rehabilita- 
tion and for export thereby forcing 
increased exports or reduced im- 
ports in needed food and consumer 
goods. 

® Food and fuel subsidies are be- 
ing eliminated and price ceilings 
either jacked up or ended alto- 
gether, while wage ceilings remain 
static. All this is a part of the 
plan to cut national consumption 
so as to provide for armament * 
to “stabilize” finances. 


® In some countries, consumer 
goods from the U. S. are flooding 
a domestic market which has been 
supplied by native industry, caus- 
Ang a shut-down of the native in- 
dustry and large-scale unemploy- 
ment. 


© The U. S. has forced western 
Europe to forego reparations in the 
form of basic machinery from Ger- 
many and refuses to send such ma- 
chinery to these countries from the 


U. S., thereby keeping production 
low. 


Trade with eastern Europe is 
limited by the terms of the Mar- 
shall Plan, which prohibits as ex- 
port to these countries all products 
labelled war potential. This compels 
the west European nations to de- 
pend on the U. S. for trade, mean- 
ing they can export chiefly raw mu- 
terials and food instead of indus- 
trial goods and must import Amer- 
ican products at high prices. This 
‘is turning them into colonial hin- 
terlands of the U. S. 


Added to this, there is increasing 
bitterness, even on the part of the 
business elements, as they see west- 
ern Germany being reconstructed 
rapidly with the aid of American 
machine imports while their econo- 
mies flounder through lack of 
modern machinery. 


The Marshall Planners will shout 
“Communist propaganda” at these 
charges. But they are being con- 
firmed daily by such rabid backers 
of the Plan as the strident, arch- 
hypocritical New York Times in a 
series of cautiously-worded tech- 
nical articles repeating virtually 
every claim made here. 


“Some leading European experts,” 
said a TIMES article last Saturday, 
“have said that. 
the scale expected would destroy 
hopes of continuing United Siates 
recovery aid in sufficient measure 
te achieve the goals set for 1952. 
Thus there has risen the question 
whether . the United States should 
underwrite European recovery as a 
way of ensuring peace or abandon 
this policy in favor of a rearma- 
ment plan. 


Note the alternatives placed here: 
economic recovery or rearmament! 
The “experts” are playing around 
with giving up the “recovery” 
myth and coming straight out with 
a “guns instead of butter” program. 

Thus do the Marshall 3 
admit to the first charge made 


here. Every other one can be doc- 


$8 to $12 4 month, give the Cuech umented In the same way! 


| 


. . rearmament on 
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As We See It 


The Inside Story of 
The Handkerchief Plot 


By Milton Howard 

say have written me to com- 
ment on Victor Riesel. He runs a col- 

umn for the New York Post on labor. I 

am told that it is syndicated now in scores 

of newspapers including some of the most 


| rabid anti-labor sheets in the nation. They love 


his stuff. 


It is difficult to know where to begin with a 
writer like Riesel. He is plainly a sort of junior 
Westbrook Pegler. Each genera- 
tion produces at least one such! 
journalist. The older ones, like 
Pegler, become too naked in their 
infamy. New and younger ones eee 
must take their places. Then, they 
too are replaced as they wear out 
their disguises. & 

Riesel’s formula does not differ 
much from Pegler’s. His wrinkle 
is to sing the praises of certain 
fake “Socialist” labor leaders like 
David Dubinsky. Otherwise, Riesel's main job is to 
depict the trade unions as a racket, and to pump 
into the unions the opium of anti-Communist hys- 
teria. 


. 


HYSTERIA is his specialty. On slow days, when 
he hag no news, Riesel invariably comes up to the 
surface with one of his hot-from-the-oven revela- 
tions about Communists in the unions. He has dis- 
covered a remarkable social phenomenon—that the 
standards of decency, accuracy, and credibility don’t 
have to be observed if you are discussing Commu- 
nists.” No one will check on you. Hence, most of 
Riesel’s inventions with regard to the Communists 
are masterpieces of absurdity. 

Here is a sort of model of the way he operates: 


By Wictor Weasel 


I've tracked it down! I nearly got killed! The 
Communists followed me! But I’ve got it for you! 
Hold your seats, Mr. and Mrs. America! Here it is 
straight from the shoulder! It’s about handkerchiefs, 
Im talking about! | 


What is a handkerchief? To a patriotic American, 
it is a sort of rag to keep the nose clean. But the 
Communists are different. To them a handkerchief 
is a part of the class struggle which the Russian, 
Karl Marx, invented (I can prove he is a Russian 
once the Communists stop following me). Hold on 
tight now! We are coming to the nastiest “diktat” 
from the Kremlin yet unearthed. 


It begins in Quagmire, Long Island. I have reason 
to know (the FBI let me see its records) that there 
has been an infiltration of Communists in Quagmire 
(Communists never go any place or join anything; 
they always “infiltrate’’]. 


But why, you will ask, did they pick Quagmire? 
If you ask them (and why should I ask them any- 
thing when they might tell me?) they will tell you 
that they were born in Quagmire and live there 
because they like it that way. But don’t be a fellow- 
traveler or an innocent. Lenin taught them to plan 
everything! They couldn’t just have been born in 
Quagmire by accident. I have found out why. The 
Easily-Filled Handkerchief Corporation has its stra- 
tegic factory in Quagmire! 

Do you get it? It’s colossal! It’s a masterpiece of 
revolutionary strategy as outlined by Zhdanov be- 
fore he “died” [no one just dies in the Soviet Union; 
they die“ J. It seems that the girl operators in the 
Easily-Filled factory are thinking of asking for a 
raise. They threaten to cease the manufacture of 
handkerchiefs. . 


Here is where the Commies come in. Leave it to 
them. They pretend to sympathize with the desire 
of the girl operators to get a few more nickels to 
meet rising prices. But their real game is to stop 
the emergency production of handkerchiefs because 
they know that a shipment of these rags is going 
to the strategic Panama Canal and our precariously 
held 435 naval bases stretched all over the world. 

If they can clog up the noses of our back-to-the- 
wall garrisons in Iran, Iraq, China, Iceland, Syria, 
and other vital fortresses, they will demoralize our 
armies! How will our machine-gunners clean their 
cloudy glasses? 

In short, we are surrounded by a dastardly plot! 
Why wait? Why bother with the Constitution? 
Outlaw the Communist Party before we are choked 
in our own phlegm. : 

* 


Niesel is ludicrous, of course. But, it is with such 
intelligence-defying absurdities that fascism alwars 
operates on its intended victim. 
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German Working Class * 
Regaining Militancy 


BERLIN (Telepress).—Two events made last week a 


memorable one for the German work 


strike in Western Germany, 
the recartelization law issued 


ing class: the general 
which ‘occurred Friday, and 
on Thursday in Frankfurt. 


: 


— m 


Martin to Ask AN 


Utility Costs 


Quit World Journalists 


PRAGUE, . Barry 
Martin, president of the CIO Amer- 
ican Newspaper Gulld, sald Friday 
he will recommend that the United 
States withdrawn from the Inter- 
national Organization of Journal- 
ista (IOJ). 


8 a 


With the general strike, the work- 


ing class in Western Germany en- 
tered on its first large scale inde- 
pendent action since the end of the 
war—the very day after the Frank- 
furt decrees brought into the open 
the long-prepared Anglo-American 
plan to restore power to the Ruhr 
coal and steel barons who per. 
Hitlerism. 

Tools were downed all over west- 
ern Germany well before midnight 
on Thursday. The general strike 
was greeted by telegrams from all 
parts of Germany pledging the 
workers’ solidarity with the working 
population under Anglo-American 
occupation. 

* 


A MESSAGE from the Free Ger- 
man Trade Unions (FDGB) warned 15 8 
that the 24-hour general strike wõWIll1yß„ sg 
not suffice to achieve the popula-|* * = 
tion's justified demands. The old 
monopolist magnates and war crim 7% 


inals, FDGB warns, will not 
frightened off by a demonstration. 
Only a firm decision by the or- 
ganized working class to fight for 
the fulfilment of its demands with 
all the means of pressure at its 
disposal will lead it to success. 


The Anglo-American authorities, 
echoed by the German manufactur- 
ers’ associations, reacted frantically | - 
to the movement, trying to play 
down its general strike character by 
speaking of “work stoppages.” In 
an attempt to weaken its effect they 
issued orders that railways and re- 
pair shops, postal services, news 
agencies and all services connected 
with the occupation and the so- 
called airbridge must function nor- 
mally. 

* 

IN SEVERAL TOWNS trade 
unions were forced to take a vote 
among civil servants on strike ac- 
tion, and state employes: were 
warned of the “most serious conse- 
quences” which participation will 
have for their careers. 


It was signicant that the Chris- 
tian Democrat leader, Dr. Adenauer, 
together with Bizonia’s economic 
dictator Erhart, launched a violent 
attack on the trade union leader- 
ship. They, no less than the Amer- 
ican officials, have understood that 
Western Germany can no longer be 
considered as immune from the 
class struggle which is taking on 
sharper form in Western Germany 
as in all Marshall Plan countries. 


(Continued from Page 2) 

York Tenant Council and chairman 
Finkelstein on the question of hotel 
rents, Finkelstein said that he was 
not complying with the City Rent 
law on hotels because it wouldn’t 
stand up in the courts. However, 
the State Supreme Court last week 
ruled against one of the Rent Com- 
mission’s boosts as an “absolute dis- 
regard for the rights of the in- 
dividual.” 


TENANT VICTORY 
On learning of the Rent. Commis- 


e ve, 


its left talon. 


‘New — for Vice-President: 


Schuessler, a National Archives employe, displays the new flag (left) 
and the coat of arms and seal (right) ordered recently by President 
Truman for Vice-President-elect Barkley. The flag will carry 13 blue 
stars on a white background, and the eagle will have one 0 on 


In — 
D. C., Anita L. 


practiced by construction companies 
under contract to New Lork City, 
far the building of a new water sup- 
ply project at Downsville, N. Y., it 
was learned Friday. The companies 
are the Walen Construction Co. and 
B. Perini & Sons, Inc. 

As The Worker went to press, a 
hearing into threats of violence 
against two Negro sandhogs was in 
session at the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, 270 Broad- 
way. The two workers, Walter Tan- 
nis and Curtis Chaney, were threat- 
ened by a foreman of the George H. 
Flynn Construction Oo. while work- 
ing on the Brooklyn-Batitery Tun- 


ecutive secretary of the New York 
Tenant Council, said, “The action 
in rescinding the across-the-board 
increase is one of the things for 
which tenants have been fighting. 
We hail this as a victory for or- 
ganized hotel tenants. However, the 
hotel tenants feel that the. integrity 
of the commission is a matter that 
Mayor O’Dwyer must take action 
on. IL 

Commissioner Finkelstein, in his 
approach to granting boosts first 
and then consulting hotel records 
later, Bearman said, that he does 
not think along lines of protecting 
tenant rights. 

Bearman also demanded that 
Toth be removed from the Com- 
mission. Tenant representation on 
the Commission is essential, Bear- 
man maintained. This is done in 
federai rent advisory boards and 
should be practiced by the city on 
its Rent Commission, Bearman in- 


sion’s action, Herbert Bearman, ex- 
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@ The Town’s 
Smartest Ballroom 

e The Tewn's Top 
Twin Feature 


Saturday, Nov. 20, 8:30 P.M. 
The Incomparable 


JOSH WHITE 


His Blues and Ballads 


OSCAR BRAND 
(re Sheeless Troubadour) | 


13 ASTOR PLACE (8th St. near Bway) 


DANCE beth nites te 


Sunday, Nov. 21, 8:30 P.M. 
JOHANNES STEEL 


Outstanding analyst of world affairs 


“The Soviet Peace Offen- 
sive: Who’s Afraid of It?” 


— — — — 
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HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
The post-meeting center for all progressives 


WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


2249 Seventh Avenue 


The famous home of Chicken and Waffles — $1.00 
„225 ys rwerrt iy riey byes p eriawt > 


AE ART, and RAYIAME, 4 


AUdubon 3-8244 


FIRMS BUILDING CITY TUNNEL 
REFUSE JOBS TO NEGROES 


Outright discrimination is beingnel. They are represented by the 


considerable distances. 


* -COckK: ö uc 
in 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


REFUSED JOB 


! 
The upstate bias was revealed 


when the NAACP filed a complaint 
with the SCAD on behalf of Thomas 
Harrison. The skilled worker charges 
that he was refused a job on the 
water tunnel project. 


He was told by a union steward 
he couldn’t be hired because Ne- 
groes were barred from living in the 
company’s bunkhouses, and couldn’t 
eat in their cafeterias. 

Harrison also charged that he was 
refused the use of a telephone in 
the cafeteria to call for transporta- 
tion back to New York City. He had 
to ask a white worker to make the 
call. 

Other construction companies ac- 
cused of discrimination by the 
NAACP are Mason & Hanger Co. 
and Toerier & MacClane Co. 


‘The first air express shipments 
were flown 1,000 years ago when 
fresh cherries enclosed in tiny silk 
bags were attached to the legs of 


carrier pigeons and transported for 


DETROIT—Forced by the preés- 
sure of citizens, Detroit city of- 
ficials and other municipalties are 
moving to stop increases in tele- 
phone and gas rates okayed by 
a Republican - controlled Michigan 
Public Service Commission. ‘The 
telephone increase will take 68,127, 
000 out of the pockets of telephone 
users. 


the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
if the increase okayed by the MPSC 
is allowed to go through. The gas 
company’s proposed increase 


A similar huge sum will accrue to 


For reasonable, friendly service 


CALL TI 2-3311 


COUNTRY CLUB ICES 


1211 COLGATE AVENUE 
Bronx, N. *. 


Clothing and other 
articles made by union 


labor as gifts fer the 
Bazaar. 


MEN: Suits, Shees, 
Shirts, Ties, Hats, 
Wallets, Watches, 
Gleves. 


WOMEN: Dresses, 
Furs, Coats, Suits, 
Pecketbeoks, Ha ts, 
Jewelry, Cosmetics, 
Hose. 


CHILDREN: Games, 
Toys, Clothes, RKeec- 
ords, Becks. 


HOUSEHOLD: Radios, 
Lamps, Appliances, 
Furniture, Silver, 
Greceries, Pictures. 


Alse Restaurant, Bar, 
Shews, Carnival, Per- 
senalities, Dancing, 
Concerts. 


GR 17-6837. 


Wait for real bargains at the 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR 


THURSDAY, DEC. 16 
Doors open 6 P.M. - Midnight 


FRIDAY, DEC. 17 
Doors open 6 P.M.- Midnight 


SATURDAY, DEC. 18 


Doors open noon - midnight 


SUNDAY, DEC. 19 


Doors open noon - midnight 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 West 66th Street, N.Y.C. 


TICKETS: 1 day 50c; 4 days $1.00. Children free. 
PROCEEDS: te provide aid in Israel and Europe; 
te comoat anti-Semitism. Tickets can be secured 
at your union 

from AMERICAN 
en (. 22 E. lith ., New Yerk 3, N. 


fraternal lodge and 
LABOR COUNCIL, 
. 


— 


® LUCY BROWN 


* 


Fri and oONse LT: 
FOR CHILDREN 


® LAURA DUNCAN 


» RUTH VINITSKY and ENSEMBLE 
® PETE SEEGER, M.C. 


Town Hall — Saturday, Nov. 27 — 2:30 P.M. 


$1.30 and $1.86 — All Seats Reserved. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


13 16 Street and Sixth Avenue — WA 9.1600 ae 


| 
| 


Franco OUT of the U.N. 


aid Hitler's stooge Franco. 
VOICE YOUR PROTEST . 


States. 


—— — 


JOINT. AN 
9. 8 wis 


— 


Spain is on the U.N. December 
Agenda. The people of 30 coun- 
tries will rally during FREE SPAIN 
WEEK, Dec. 2nd to 9th to demand 
a liberated Spain and to keep 


in 1937 €DR soid, “Quarantine 
the Aggressors. Today, the Far- 
leys and Barkleys’ scheme te 


. Attend 
one of the 50 rallies in the United 


— 


Free Spain Rallies Jo STOP FRANCO 


BRONX - Sun. Dec. 5th 
QUEENS - Sun. Dec. öth 2:30 P. M. ges 


Dorothy Parker © Paul Draper „ Ada B. Jockson 
@ Dr. Edward K. Barsky © Rep. Leo Isacson © Maxine 


Sullivan © Spanish Dancers. 


Dunham Dancers. 


TICKETS: $1.80, $1.20, 80¢ (Tax Incl.) - 


' 


MANHATTAN - Mon. Dec. öth - 8:00 P. M. r“ 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio © Howard Fast © Mary Von 
@ Kleeck © James Waterman Wise © Norman Atkins © 


BKLYN. - Thurs. Dec. 9th > 8:00 P.M. or music 


Howard Fast „ Paul Robeson © 0. John e. 
© Rose Russell „ Jean Leon Destine, Haitian dancer. 


4 
2:00 P.M. WINTER GARDEN | 
| 


192 Lexington “Aye., M. V. C., ‘LE. 2.334 


Dockers Demand. Open Parleys 


(Continued from Page 1) 


later under rank and file pressure, after making 


“official.” 
DENIES RELIEF 


Ryan, who is the titular strike leader, was still re- 
fusing yesterday to give the men any relief or to set up 
any picket lines or any strike organization whatever. | 


Brooklyn longshoremen, 
themselves be starved out. 


WEBSTER HALL 


& tid. Mv. c. 


ADM. $1.25 IN ADV. 
(tax included) 


Tickets at all bookshops 
or call AL 438024 


the strike 


however, are refusing to let 


families, who had reserves in their 
larders. 

Rank and (file longshoremen 
themselves did most of the collect- 
ing, with the help of volunteers 
from the ALP, the Congress of 
American Women and various trade 


PAYLESS DAY FOR MANY 

Many of the families getting re- 
lief told me they hadn’t collected 
any wages on the dock workers’ tra- 
ditional pay day this Friday. Only 
those who had worked Monday and 
Tuesday of last week got any pay 
envelopes. 

The average longshoreman, who 
works only one to four days a week, 
got little or nothing. Few dockers 


have any savings. They will depend 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT—Mass Singing; 
comments and illustrations of the string 
instruments, mandolin, mandola, mando- 
cello, guitar, violin, viola cello and bass 
Viol by outstanding artists. Presented by 
the Metropolitan Music School at the 
New School for Social Research, 66 W. 
12th St., Saturday, Nov. 20th, at 3:15 p.m. 
Adm. $1.20 including tax. 

HALLOWE'EN Dance-Around. Only 247 
and three quarter days left till Halloween 
Why wait? Celebrate early at our Hal- 
lowe’en Carnival Square dancing, singing; 
Ernie I eberman, Joe Jaffee; circus, side 
show, horror house, fencing, witches’ 
brew, games. 250 W. 26th St. Bubs. 50 cents. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 

rise attractions, congenial atmosphere. 

lk, social; fun. Cultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 Z. 16th St. 

“WRITING - OUT - LOUD”—unpublished 
short story by Bob Arthur and Eve Mer- 
riam. Discussion. Free refreshments. Con- 
temporary Writers’ Studio, 37 E. 19th St. 
Subs 75 cents. 

ARTISTS’ BALL: laura—blues; betty-ann 
—comedy; benton and veronica—dance 
team; papa on the drums. 17 W. 24th St. 

ELECTION VICTORY DANCE. Lots of 
entertainment, fun and refreshments. Sat., 
Nov. 20th, 8 p.m. Cacchione Club (East 
Harlem), 171 E. 116th St. 

HOW ‘BOUT RELAXIN’ with Charlie 
[Chaplin, that is) and other films? En- 
tertainment, fun, refreshments. Prepare 
for Thanksgiving with the Turkey“ Trot. 
Donation 50 cents. Wolin’s Studio, 44 E. 
Zist St. Gramercy Club, C. P. 

BARN DANCE! Come one, come lal and 
rock the floor with square dancing, be-bop, 
rhumbas and improvisations. Plenty of re- 
freshments and entertamment. Wear your 
dungarees. Subs 65 cents. Given at 2315 
Seventh Ave. (135th St.) by Tom Paine 
Youth Club C.P. Subs. 65c. 

SATURDAY EVE. at 9. Contemporary 
Forum. Sammy“ Levenson vs. Dr. Lanzer, 
CCNY, -“‘Family’s Influence on Personal- 
my.“ Dancing to good orch. Free refresh- 


jaents. Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 Bt. 
Bubs. $1.25. 


Bronx 


THANKSGIVING PARTY. You're invited 
to another famous bang-up party at 
Hunts Point AYD, 1029 E i168rd St. En- 
tertainment, dancing, refreshnients in our 
usual style. Sat nite at 8:30. 


Brooklyn 


RUSSET MOOD in, Autumn hues. We've 
the thing to chase your blues. A night of 
cider, warmth and cheer. The bestest 

rty of the year. Ezra Lapidus Youth 

ub, C. P. 2166 86th Bt. 


“young and old at Lodge 

562 Installation Dance. Sat eve, Nov. 20th 

at Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney 
Island Ave. Subs $1.25. 

MUSIC LOVERS! Talented concert art- 


Lecture by Moses Miller of Jewish Life.” 


ISRAEL — Domination or Independence? 


Unusual films. Free refreshments. Unity 
Forum, 2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.) Con- 
tribution—50 cents. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere; folk, so- 
cial; fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. 

VOICE OF FREEDOM presents a Pre- 
Thanksgiving Dance and Show at Frater- 
nal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th St., Sun, Nov. 
Zist, 8:30 p.m. 


Bronx 


BE-BOP JAMBOREE! Bring your. fa- 
vorite record. Discussion and demonstra- 
tion by a well known Be-Bop musician at 
Hunts Point AYD, 1029 E. 163rd St. Danc- 
ing will follow. 8:30 p.m. 

GAY NINETIES NIGHT. Social—Re- 
freshments. Sunday, Nov. 2ist, 1948, 7:30 
p.m. 7th North ALP, 1723 Boston Road 
(above Dover Theatre). Subs. 59 cents. 


Brooklyn 


BEDFORD STUYVESANT FORUM. Ab- 
ner Berry discusses Harry Haywood’s new 
book, Negro Liberation.” 1239 Atlantic 
Ave., 8:30 p.m. Adm: 25 cents. Auspices— 
Jefferson School, Bedford Stuyvesan 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE Forum features Max 
Gordon, Daily Worker reporter, just back 
from Europe, on “Europe Today.” 68- 
4 76th St.,, Middle Village. Adm. 28. 

p. m. ) 


Coming 


CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance. Thanks- 
giving Eve., Wed. Nov. 24. Webster Hall. 
For tickets call AL 4-8024. TA 3-6623. 

HOOTENANNY: THANKSGIVING by 
People’s Songs; Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, 
Fred Hellerman, Betty Sanders among 
others. Irving Plaza, Wed. Nov. 24, 8 
p.m. $1. First Hoot“ in five months. 

NEXT FRIDAY Nite. City College Com- 
rade Engineers Annual Thanksgiving 
— Greenwich Village Club, 430 6th 

ve. 

TCHAIKOVSKY CLUB opens the season 
with a Grand Concert-Dance. Saturday, 
Nov. 27, in Sherman Hotel. 71 St. and 
Broadway at 8:30 pm. Adda Paurmel), 
dancer Ballet Russe; George Kutzan, cel- 
list NBC Symphony; Efin Vitis, singer: 
Theodore Katz, violinist. Dancing. Russian 
Buffet. 

DAILY WORKER Dante, Saturday Eve., 
Dec. 11. Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor 
Place. Tickets $1.25 in adv., and $1.50 
at door. 

COMING! Laura Duncan and knishes! 
The Japanese Dance Group and halvah! 
The Greek Resistance Dancers and pirog- 
hiki! Other tempting acts and dishes. 
Look for our complete menu next week. Folk 
Festival for Freedom. Friday, December 10 
at Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor Place. 


Auspices: New York Civil Rights Congress. 
All for $1.50. 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the | 


Daily Worker 

40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
words constitute a line ) 
mimum charge 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

DEADLINES: . 
Daily Worker: 

Rrevious day at noon 

For Monday’s issue 


stop scab Operations here and there. 
terday, Ryan contradicted a press 
cept abitration in the strike. 


structed the officials 
local union at Halifax, Canada, to 


diverted from New York. 


* 


Strike Demands 


Strike demands, which rank and 
file lengshoremen endorse, follow: 

1. One shape per ship. 

2. 5@ cents am hour wage increase. 

3. 2,240 pound slinglead. 

4. 5 percent vacation fund. 

. Ten cents per ton of cargo for 
welfare fund. 

6. Guaranty of 4 heurs work when 


average of one picket at 
e at each dock, with sev- 
pickets at the largest pier. 

This number is insufficient. Rank 
and file Philly longshoremen are 
demanding bigger picket lines. But 
it is better than in New York, where 
the number of pickets is zero except 
at a couple docks, where the men 
are defying Ryan’s orders. 

In Brooklyn one finds regular 
pickets at the “paper loading” dock 
at the foot of Conover St. in Red. 
Hook, where Ryan has authorized 
scabbing by the AFL paper hand- 
lers“ union. 

There are also reports of picket- 
ing at a dock in Staten Island. 

More pickets are necessary to 


Under rank and file pressure yes- 
report that the union would ac- 


He also declared that he had in- 
of the ILA 


resume their boycott of hot“ ships 


— 
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Belgian Cabinet Quits 

Premier Paul-Henri Spaak and 
hig 20-month-old coalition cabinet 
resigned Friday. 

The resigning cabinet, which will 
remain in office until a new govern- 
ment takes over, was composed of 
Catholics and Socialists. It resigned 
because of an inter-cabinet dispute 
over Justice Minister Paul Struye’s 
leniency toward convicted Nazi col- 
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everybody but everybody 


saturday eve, december lith at the pent- 
house ballreom, 13 astor place, m. 7. 2. 
broadway and hollywood entertainment... 
paul livert and his orchestra . . tickets | 
$1.25 im advance, $1.56 at deer (tax incl.), 
om sale at workers bookshop, beokfair, jef- 
ferson bookshop and russian skazka ... 
auspices daily worker staff and daily worker 


is gonna 
be at the 
‘daily’ 
shindig 


SAT. EVB.at 9 
~ LECTURE - SOCIAL 
For the First Time! 


In a new program new rele 
and jest (“this much’’) serious 


SAMMY LEVENSON 
DR. A. LANZER 


“FAMILY’S INFLUENCE ON 
PERSONALITY” 
Emphasis on Social Program.* Hests, 
party tables, 3 hours dancing. a GooD 
Rhumba and Seciety Orch. Snack bar 
with free refreshments. 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 


lle West 48th Street % Subs $1.75 


— Voice of Freedom 
r . Fre Thanksgiving 
DANCE 


Deleres 
MARTIN 


Mark 
SEBASTIAN 


7 


Jack 


Mary Leu 
WILLIAMS 


SUNDAY, NOV. 21 — 8:30 P.M. 


JERRY MALCOLM’s ORCH. 
Admission $1.04 plus tax 


Lecture and Dance 
SUNDAY, NOV. #1, at 9:30 P.M. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


106 W. 43rd St. (bet. 6th Ave & B’ way) 


DR. MURRAY BANKS 
Neted Psychologist, Speaks on 
“WOMEN WITHOUT MEN” 


Dancing before and after each lectures 
te David Horlich’s Seciety and Bhumba ¢ 


laborators. ) 


WHAT NEAT 


Sunday, Nov. 21 — 8:15 P.M. 


“ISRAEL — DOMINATION 
OR INDEPENDENCE” 
12 by 


MOSES MILLER 


Member of the Editerial Beard of 
“JEWISH. LIFE”’ 


@ Unusual Films 
Free Refreshments 


UNITY FORUM 42 "weet 


2744 BROADWAY (105-106th Sts.) 
Centribution Zee 


Sunday, Nov. 21, 8:15 P.M. 


FOR CHINA? 
CHU TONG 


Editor, China Daily News 


ABRAHAM CHAPMAN 


Editor, Fraternal Outleck 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


16th St. and 6th — WA 9-1600 


TONITE (Sanday) at 8 
ELIZABETH GURLEY 


FLYNN 


speaks on “The Indicted 12” at Boro 
Park People’s Forum, 4903 — 12th Ave., 
Brooklyn. Subs doe 


— 


— 
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— 
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ATTEND THE 
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Ambassador 
of the USSR 


Peace Pagea nt 
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PAUL 


~-ROBESO 


ple‘s 
Artist 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


Music 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


MONDAY DEC. 13TH 7:30 P. M. 
TICKETS; $2.40, $2.00, $1.80, $1.50, $1.20, 85c, 60e (tax imel.) 


: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN -SOVIET FRIENDS 


3-2080 
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AVC AT WISCONSIN U 
DEFEATS REDBAITERS 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 21.—The 
campus post of the ‘American Veter- 
ans Committee at the University of 
Wisconsin last week voted down an 
amendment which would require 
members to sign that they are not 
members of the Communist Party, 
Ku Klux Klan or “such organiza- 
tions.” 

Don Rasmussen, Herb Fisher and 
Vic Edelstein were nominated alter- 
nate delegates to the national AVC 
convention to be held in Cleveland 
next weekend. 

The chairman of the Veterans 
Affairs Committee, Sid Podell, pro- 
posed the AVC take a strong posi- 
tion against proposed increases in 
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that the FBI had . over such 
lists in the past, and while Dean 
Trump denied this, he did admit 
government agencies had made two 
requests for such examination re- 
cently. 

A proposed amendment which 
would have given the rights of an 
individual to secrecy in his political 
and other affiliations” as- an addi- 
tional reason for changing the rule, 
was voted down. 


Five organizations had been re- 
fused campus privileges this fall 
because they refused to comply to 
the ruling; one of them, the AVC, 
was denied a hall for an election 
campaign forum on account of their 


tuition’ for out of state students. 
The chapter also voted down an 
amendment to exclude members of 
the Merchant Marine from AVC. 
DEFEAT ‘LIST’ RULE 
Student religious, veteran and po- 


| 2 
litical groups which have been 5 4 5 . 
strongly opposing a ruling of*the | OV ues Irm 
University requiring filing of mem 7 T 


bership lists, won a victory when 
the Student Life and Interests 
WASHINGTON (UP)—The gov- 
ernment Friday charged the New 


Committee voted to drop the rule 

from its registration requirements 
York Trap Rock Corp. and three 
of its officers with maintaining a 


on the ground of “practical difficul- 
tes. The controversy has been con- 
tnuing for the past month, with the 
monopoly of crushed stone produc- 
tion used in the New York met- 
ropolitan area 


Young Republicans and Socialist 
The government’s charge was 


Party leaders unsuccessfully trying 
to disrupt the unity of the students. 
Students opposed the rule on the 

contained in a civil suit, filed in taining control of 90 percent of 

New York City District Court. At- | crushed stone production in the 

torney-General Tom C. Clark said area. 


refusal. It is anticipated that all 
organizations will now register, 
since only the number of members 
is required and not the names. 


H H 1 f Writing. a new nee, in the what- 
Blanket Phoenix St. in Bed-Making Race: — — va 


and publicity is this street scene in Phoenix, Ariz, Chambermaids are engaged in 2 contest for the title 
of the fastest bedmaker. The beds were taken from various resort and commercial hotels. The fastest 
time was one minute, 744 seconds. 


Officers named in the suit were 
Wilson P. Foss, Jr., chairman of 
the board; Wilson P. Foss, III, 
president and director; and J. C. 
Dooley, vice-president and director. 


The government asked for an 
injunction against the corporation 
and its officers to prevent them 
from continuing their allegedly il- 
: legal activity. 


the company violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Laws in allegedly ob- 


grounds of constitutional freedom 
as well as on the grounds of “prac- 
tical difficulties.” It was reported 


The Worker Sereen Guide 


RIVERSIDE @ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids NATIONAL Sat. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
RIVIERA @Emperer Waltz; | Jane Dee Sun. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
SAVOY Sat. Great Waltz; Cynthia SAVOY Jehnny Belinda; Embraceable You 

Sun. @Emperer Waltz; | Jane Doe Cros Heights 


— — 8 n CARROLL @€Easter Parade: Wreck of the Hesperus 
SQUIRE Reem Upstairs: Hideout tom Love CROWN Sat. Northwest Outpost; Driftweed 
STUDIO 65 Unavailable Sus. On an isiand With You: @ The Search 
AMBASSADOR Street of Shadows STODDARD @€Emperor Waltz; CONGRESS Lueck of the Irish; Cry of the City SUTTER Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
ASTOR A Song is Born SYMPHONY Jassy: Mikede ene — pene e Sun. @Commandos Strike at Dawn: 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE @Long is the Road TERRACE Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle radio . rn OUEENS— Astoria 
ASTORIA @Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 


BIJOU @The Red Shoes | 
ELYSEE @Ceser we e HOPKINSON @The Damned; Angelina 

@Vo BROADWAY Sat. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive 
Flatbush By Night 


— 3 on the Moon ; l TIMES @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermalde 
Brave di Venezia TIMES SQUARE Speed te Spare; Marshal of Amariile ALBEMARLE Babe Ruth Story: 
. y; Smart Woman . . 
GOTHAM San Francisco; @Captains Courageous TIVOLI Lueck of the Irish: Cry ef the City ASTOR Sat. O Mies of Death: Mother Wore Tighte ae. brig Ruth Story; 
LITTLE CARNEGIE @Feur Steps in the Clouds TOWN Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve Sun. To Each Wis Gwe: Tere and Sear — 
AVALON On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve Sun. Babe Ruth Story: @Angels With Dirty Faces 


LITTLE MET @WMarriage in the Shadews Sun. Seven Sinners: Sutters Gold 
MAYFAIR Road House YORKTOWN Sat. Luek of the Irish; Cry of the City AVENUE D Velvet Touch: Race Street 

: ; STEINWAY NN. Fools’ id; Marshal of Cri 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART The Danger Girl; Queen Kelly Sua. Strange Woman: Paris Underground AVENUE u Sat. Velvet Touch: Race Street — — — se pct die ner Creek 
Se Evil My Leve; Dream Gir! ‘ 
Bayside 


NEW EUROPE Jan Cimbura WAVERLY On Our Merry Way Sun. 
NEW YORK Bungalow Thirteen; Son of God's Country~ STH ST. PLAYHOUSE Dark Mirror BEVERLY On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

CLARIDGE Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman BAYSIDE Sat. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 


PARAMOUNT Sealed Verdict 77TH ST. Cry of the City; Luck of the Irish 
— ——— 8 — . h COLLEGE Sat. Lite With Father; Springtime la the Sua. 
PIX Sat — deat ged Raia Washington Heig ts Sierras Sun. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus BELLAIRE Sat. Christmas Eve; Smart Woman 

Sun. She Couldn't Take It: Manhatten Merry-Go-Round ALPINE @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras ELM Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl „„ 9 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL You Getta Stay Happy AUDUBON Sat. Jungle Beck: Springtime in the Reckien FArgüen Rent Man; Ku Chan Sen. rr 

: ‘ Fellles; Freddie Steps Out ‘ 4 

— — — may Hunt cel eileen, Sen — Paani — GRANADA On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve CORONA @Angeis Wit Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
ate — dins nop ALPINE ee Ata: Lule 900 JEWEL Sat. oilt Happened One Night : One Night of Love VICTORY Sat. On an island With You; @The Search 
— ay — — a DALE Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle Sun. 13 Rue Madeleine; George White Seandals Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


STRAND Fighter Squadron DORSET Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle aie „ a ee Flushing 
VICTORIA Joan of Are EMPRESS Frie Frac; Lysistrata un. On an istand With Vou: @ the Scare MAYFAIR Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
WINTER GARDEN Theatre Closed HEIGHTS @Beauty and the Beast: te ray ap — meet a — Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girt 
WORLD oo altes LANE @Emperor Waltz; | Jane Doe — re 1 — . Sune et * wight ROOSEVELT—Sat. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Wowas 
55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE Mile Desiree UPTOWN Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 99 — — — —— — They — By — Sun. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Mill on the Fleet ‘ TOWN Sat. Mr. and Mrs Smith; Ghost Ship 

i BRONX MARINE @Johnny Belinda: Embraceable You , 

ast Side ACE Unavailable — 


. tits: hee Babes By Wight Torta Sat. Time of Your Life; eur Faces West 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan ALLERTON On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve l Sun. Walls eof Jeriche; Deep Waters 
and the Mermaids ASCOT Olea Lamour; Schoolgir! Diary 


MIDWOOD Ice Belinda; Embraceable You 
; ; 
ARCADIA On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve BEACH Sat. 8% Evil My Leve; Dream Girl NOSTRAND So Evil My Love; Oream Girt Forest Hills 
ART Cry of the City Sun. Te Each His Own; Read te Utopia INWGOD Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 


PARKSIDE @Damned; Furia 
* : ' 
BEVERLY @ @Shoe Shine; Citizen Kane BEDFORD Cry of the City; Luck of the Irish 8 — 25 = Sun. Lite With Father; Neose Hangs High 
CHARLES Sat. Sutters Gold: Seven Sinners CIRCLE Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl Gen Ge * island With Yous Ode Search FOREST HILLS On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sua. Babe Ruth Story: Smart Woman Sun. Velvet Toueh; Race Street : ‘ MIDWAY e@Jehany Belinda: Embraceable You 
CITY Kiss of Fire; o Human Beast CONCOURSE Sat. @Emperer Waltz; | Jane Dee TRYLON—Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 


RIALTO On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
GRACIE SQUARE Sat. @House on 92nd St.: Corsican Bree. Sun. That Hamilton Woman; Lydia =, 8 Sun. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 

Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Weman DE LUXE Sat. Mother Wore Tights: 13 TRIANGLE Set. On an Island With You: @The Search 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. Ride the Pink Herse; Sun. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman Sun. Lite With Father; Springtime in the Slerras Alon seat Velvet Touch: Race Street 

Smart Woman Sun. Made fer Each Other EARL e@Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaide VOGUE @The Damned; Furia 1 . e ; Race . 
IRVING PLACE Naked Fury; Carnival of Sinners FENWAY Sat. Silver Devil; Northwest Outpost : . „ Sun. On An island With You; @The Search 
TUDOR tit With Father; Key Witness Sun. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl Brighton—Coney Island Y AUSTIN Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 
NORMANDIE Easter Parade FREEMAN Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl OCEANA Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman CARLTON Sat. Ester Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
PLAZA @Emperor Waltz Sun. Velvet Touch: Race Street Sun. Read te Utepia: Te Each His Own Sun. Lite With Father; Driftwood 
TRANS-LUX COLONY Sat. @The Raiders; Read te Utegla GLOBE Sat. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl SHEEPSHEAD o Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus CAMBRIA Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

Sun. @Seuth Riding: Stand tn Sun. Northwest Outpost; Driftweod SURF Sat. Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
TRANS-LUX MONROE Sat. Luek of the Irish; Cry of City LIDO Sat. it Happened Tomorrow; Turnabout Sun. Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras CASING Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 

Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle Sun. Lite Begins in College; Lady fer a Night\ TUXEDO @€Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus Sun. ester Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
TRANS-LUX 72ND ST. Duleimer Street NEW RITZ Sat. @Commandes Strike at Dawn; @ Invaders B a h COMMUNITY @Emperer Waltz; | jane Dee 
TRIBUNE On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve Sun. Laff shew oro Fark —Hensonkurst CROSSBAY On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
TUDOR Sat. Seven Sinners; Sutters Gold PARK PLAZA @Rachel and Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids COLONY Sat. Woman From Tangier; Devil Ship DRAKE Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 


Sun. Smart Weman ROSEDALE Sat. Lite With Father; Springtime in Sierras Sun. Caged Fury; Phile Vance Sun. Soe Evil. My Lewe; Dream Girl 
YORK Sat. @@Sahara: Destroyer Sun. On Our Merry Way: pow ca Eve DE LUXE Sat. Blondie in the Dough; Last Roundup GARDEN Sat. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 


Good 
°° Tops 


Williamsburg 
ALBA Babe Ruth Story: Smart Woman 
COMMODORE On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
KISMET Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


Brownsville 
BILTMORE g@€Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
SUPREME Will net give out listag 


If your local movie house is not listed 
here; please ask the Manager to mail us 
his advance listings. 


MANHATTAN 
First Run—Broadway 


Taverna 


| Jane Dee 
She Invaders 


Smart Woman 
@Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By 


Passion In the Desert 


Rue Madeleine Jamaica 


Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Marked Woman 
S2ND ST. TRANS-LUX Lite With Father 
Sun. Fereign Affair 
65TH ST. TRANS-LUX Rage in Heaven 
S6TH ST. GRANDE Destreyer: @ @ Sahara 
‘68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE lite With Father 
Arn ST. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 


West Side 


ALDEN Sat. @House on 92nd Street; Dreaming Lips 
Sun. My Favorite Wife: The Rains Came 
APOLLO et Happened at the Inn: Anything fer a Seng 
ARDEN Fert Apache; @So Well Remembered 
BEACON ‘@ Storm in a Teacup; @South Riding 
BELMONT La Feria de Jalisce 
BRYANT Daisy Kenyon; @Ghest Goes West 
CARLTON Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 
COLUMBIA Cry of the City: Luck of the Irish 
DELMAR La Gin Ventura; Cen Les Dorades de Ville 
EDISON Sat. Cry of the City: Luck of the Irish - 
Sun. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle , 
ELGIN Sat. I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Mew: Argentine 
J Nights Sun. On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve 
GREENWICH „lite With Father; Phile Vanee Returns 
LAFFMOVIE Chicken Come Home 
LYRIC Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
MIDTOWN Beem Town; Shady Lady 
NEMO —@Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
NEW AMSTERDAM -Date With Judy; Old Les Angele: 
T ; a . i Cry. Bite © 


ara iin 4 
fot “oF Betas! 


eint; GPITS. we peat 


t id | Sibi tae 
ite Nn 1217 ‘> 


SQUARE Cry ef the City; Luek ef the Irish 


TUXEDO @ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
Buek Privates Come 


MOMART Lured; 
PARAMOUNT 


ge arte Sat. @Angels With Dirty Faces; Drive By Night 
a. 
TIVOLI 


Sun. @Angeis With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


1 
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Sua. 


Sun. 


ae 


* On a 


1 


4 et 28 334 
i 2 
ah Sica tdi tari? 


UNIVERSITY Sat. 
Home 


@ The 


tren Curtain: tn Old Sacramente 
VALENTINE Lek of the Irish; Cry ef the City 
‘ZENITH Sat. Te Each His Own; Gallant Bess 


| Wender Whe's Kissing Her New; Fabulous Texan 


BROOKLYN—Dovwntown 


FOX Lees of Carmen; Black Eagle 
MAJESTIC @Fantasia 


Fabuleus Jee 


Innocent Affair; Urubu 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE Seat. 
Woman 
STRAND Plunderers: Angel in Exile 


Babe Ruth Stery:; Smart 
On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve 
On Our Merry Way; Christmas. Eve 


Sat. 


91 


Park Slope 

CARLETON Sat. On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve 
Lueck of the Irish; Cry ef the City 
SANDERS On Owr Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


Bedford 


24 „ „ 


* 
1 


Yo; @ 


2 


EMA Sat. Lady in Ermine; Fury at Furnace 
Sun, Arch of ‘Triumph; New Orten 
Sat. aa wi Moonshine; 


Teslsebel me err PARK 


ir” of? Fw 
ce 


Sun. lt Happened One Night: @ One Night of Leve 
MARBORO @elohany Belinda: Embraceable You 
WALKER @Jehany Belinda; Embraceable You 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE Sat. Lite With Falher: Springtime In Sierras 
Sun, Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
CENTER Sat. That Way With Women; Beast With 5 Fingers 
Sun. @Beomerang: Will it Happen Again 
COLISEUM On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
ELECTRA Sat. Razer’s Edge; Lady Let’s Danee 
Sun. Sitting Pretty; @ Boomerang 
HARBOR Sat.- Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
Sun. Lite With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
NEW FORTWAY Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
PARK g@€Easter Parade; Wreek ef the Hesperus 
RITZ Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Life With Father; Springtime in the 
STANLEY Sat. Velvet Toueh: Race Street 
Sun. Buck Privates; South of Tahiti 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 
EMPIRE Sat. On an island With You; @The Search 
Sun. @Commandes Strike at Dawa: Our Rolations 
RIDGEWOOD On Our Merry War: Christmas Eve 
RIVOLI! Sat. Our Relations; Adam Had Four Sens 
Sun. @Gong Heo; Wistful Widew of Wagen Gap 


Rockaway 
Seven Sinners; Sutters Geld 
un. serilta; Berne 
n Luek of the Irich 
en, Woy Jae Pee iil 
. 


N * “wrt Vey 


GEM Sat. 


Sua. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
GEM Sat. Seven Sinners; Sutters Gold 
Sun. Congerilila; Land ef the Bornes Devils 
JAMAICA Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
@ Sun. Adventure in Silverade; Return of the Whistle? 
KEITHS @Jehany Belinda; Embraceable You 
LAURELTON Sat. Se Evil My Love; Dream Giri 
Sun. Lite With Father; Springtime in the Sierrag 
LEFFERTS Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle ; 
LINDEN Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve . 
Sun. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
LITTLE NECK Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman ‘ 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. Velvet Teweh; Race Stree® 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 2 
MERRICK Mummy's Tomb; Ghost of Frankenstela 
OASIS Se Evil My Love; Dream Get f 
QUEENS eJohnnay Belinda; Embraceable You 
PARK Sat. Cry of the City; Luek of the Irish 
Sun. Emperor Waltz; 1, Jane Dee 
ROOSEVELT Lite With Father; Springtime In the Sleras 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN Sat. Velvet Touch; RNase Street 
Sun. ester Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
ST. ALBANS Sat. Gabe Ruth Stery; Smart Weman 
Sun. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
SAVOY Shew Of; Bad Baseomd 


Woodside 
BLISS On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
CENTER Sat. @ Hawk; Wild Bill Hickek Rides 
Tekye Rese; Prisoner of Japan me 
“Babe Wuth Story: Smart Woman ** 


7 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


Ke. 
Ke. 
Ke. 


Ke. 
’ WNYC—839 Ke, 


WHN—10650 Ke. 
WBNT—10 Ke, 
88 Ke. 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charles . McCarthy 


WOR—Recorded Music 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WNYO—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12:15-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
12:30-WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WOR—News: The Answer Man 
WJZ—The American Farmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Sports Roundup 


WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon 


WCBS—Country Fair 

WNYC—Music 

WQxR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 

WJZ—To be announced 

ive and Take 

WOR—Football: Harvard-Yale 
1:45-WNBOC—Public Affairs 
2:00-WJZ—Harry Kogen 

WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 

WNYC—Opera Music 

WNBC—Vincent Lopes 
2:45-WJZ—Football 


C—Great Operas 
— Mees: Program Favorites 
2:45-WJZ—Football 


3:00-WNBC—Football g 
WQxXR—News;: Movie Music 
4:15-WOR—Football Highlights 
5:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Tommy Ryan 
WOR—Take a Number—Quis 
WOQxXR—News; Music 
5:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—True or FPalse—Quis 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WARN Cocktail Time 
5:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 
EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Eenneth Banghart 
Wo Lyle Van 
WIZ— News; Speaking of Songs 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 
WCBS—Art Hannes 


WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:15-WNBC—Football Results 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
WIZ— Phil Brestoff 

6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 


CBS—Spo 
WR Dinner Concert 
6:45-WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry Lesueur 


— 


XY 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Saturday, Nov. .20) 
6:15 pm. CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 
6:30 pm—NBC Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini. WNBC, 
8:00 p.m—Shakespeare Drama 
Cycle. WNYC. 
8:30 p.m—Life Begins 
WOR. 
9 00 pm—Hit Parade. WNBC. 


at 80. 


— 


— —ä— 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS b, 
(Sunday, Nov. 21) 
12 Noon —Inyitation to Learn- 
1:15 pm—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
ing. WCBS, . 
1:15 pm—Wiliam S. Gailmor. 
WMGM. 
1:30 pm—Author Meets the 
Critic. WNBC. 
2:00 p.m—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 
2:30 pm—NBC University The- 
atre. WNBC. 
3:00 pm—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS. 
3:00 p.m.—Frick Concert. WNYC. 
3:30 p. m.— Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00 p.m.—Quiz Kids. WNBC. 
4:35 p.m.—tLiving, 1948. WNBC. 
5:30 p.m.— Twilight Concert at 
Carnegie Hall. WGXX. 
6:00 p. m. — Oscar Brand Song 
Festival. WNYC. 
7:0 pm—Jack Benny Show. 


WNBEC. 
9:30 p.m.— Theatre Guild. WJZ. 
9:30 pm—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS. 
10:00 pm.—The Lively 
WNEW. 
11:30 p.m.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC. 


Arts. 


WOR—Michael O’Duffy, Tenor 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WOBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 


Symphony 
News: Music 


$:15-WJZ—Future of America 
3:30-WNBC—One Man's Family 


WOR—Juvenile Jury « 


WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light- Popular Music 


Myste 
WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
John 


of the Air 
WCBS—“Augmented Ninth’; 


Garfield 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 


WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News: Music 


EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC —Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS—Xavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Musie 
WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
‘WINS—News; Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 


| Movies: 


History of Silent 
Film Stars Recorded 


BY ALINE MOSBY 


HOLLYWOOD (UP).— Holly- 
wood at last is recognizing its 
pioneers. The motion picture 
academy is tape-recording their 
stories for posterity. 

The oldtimers, some who would 
not rate a stare if they walked 
down Hollywood Blvd. today, are 
getting their two-cents worth on 
the records. 


The curator of the Academy 
Pilm Library, Howard Walls, i 
hotfooting around town with his 
tape recorder. So far, he’s inter- 
viewed Carl Gregory, one of the 
first cameramen, and J. Searle 
Dawjey, the first professional di- 
rector. . 


And he’s lined up Bronco Billy 
Anderson, the first Western star; 
director Sydney Olcott, Maurice 
Costello, Mary Pickford, Mack 
Sennett, Lionel Barrymore, Alan 
Hale, and Albert Smith, head of 
the old Vitagraph Co. 


„They're all eager to do the in- 
terviews, and grateful,” reports 
Mr. Walls. 

| * iol > 

HE SAYS THE PURPOSE of 
the recordings is to keep future 
historians for lousing up Holly- 
wood’s history. Every current 
book on the subject has a differ- 
ent version of how movies started. 

Walls’ project is steaming ahead 
in Hollywood because Washington 
didn’t want it. First he headed a 
Library of Congress project to 
preserve the first movies. 

“A Republican Congress cut off 
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Both were shown at the first 
movie premiere at the Holland 
Bros. Kinetoscope Parlor (1155 
Broadway) in New York, April 14, 
1894. To see these 50-second mo- 
vies you peered into an individual 
peepshow, like in amusement 
parks today. 

The Academy collection also 


| has the first newsreel, the 1894 


Leonard-Cushing fight, and thé 
first movie that told a story, Ed- 
win S. Porter s 1902 Life of an 
American Firemen which was 
projected on a screen in a theater. 
Porter’s Great Train Robbery and 
movies by pioneers D. W. Griffith 
and Thomas Ince aer in the col- 
lection too 


Walls is too late to record the 
Stories of Griffith, pioneer pro- 
ducer Col. William Selig and Tom 
White, the first newsreel camera- 
men. They died. Those left will 
fill in the gaps, he hopes. 


Music: 


Ernesto Lecuona 
Cuban Composer 
At Carnegie Sat. 


ERNESTO LECUOHBA, the great 
Cuban-American composer, whose 
famous Rapsodia Negro was in- 
troduced to New York in 1943 by 
the first inter-racial symphony 
orchestra ever to appear in Car- 
negie Hall, returns to Carnegie 
this (Saturday) afternoon, Nov. 


WQxXR—News 
1:06-WQxXR—Collectors Items * 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris— Alice Faye 

WOR—Gabriel Heatter 

WJZ—Carnegie Hall 

WCBS—Amos N' Andy 

WMCA—Album of Favorites 

WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 

WNEW—News: Spirituals 
§:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 

WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 


WNYC—Weather, News 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Danione, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WOCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WwW 


our funds,” sniffs the curator. 

He got the Academy foundation, 
an offshoot of the Academy of 
Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences, 
to finish the job. And this m- 
cludes. interviewing pioneers to 

find out how early movies were 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board| made. 
WJZ—Stop the Music 8 f 8 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
—— 2 churen IT’S A TOSSUP as to who turn- 
ed out the first experimental 
movies. ..one of those is around. 
But Walls has prints of the first 
commercial movies that were sent 
to the government for copright- 
ing. He's making negative prints 
from those to preserve them. 

The earliest movies in exist- 
ence are The Record of a Sneeze 
(1893) and Sandow; The Modern 
Hercules (1804), made by the di- 
son Co, in West Orange, N. J., 


\ — 20, at 3 p.m. in the premiere pro- 
gram of his forthcoming coast-to- 
coast American tour. 

Featured in the troupe of 
Latin-American artists who ac- 
company the famous composer 
and pianist in his first New York 
appearance in many years, is 
Ignacio Villa, Negro singer who 
has performed all over South 
America and Europe with tremen- 
dous success. Villa, who began 

his artistic career with Lecuona 
in Mexico City in 1932, has ap- 
peared in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Santiago 
and other South American capi- 
tals, and only recently resumed a 
popular engagement at Sans 
Souci, one of Havana’s outstand- 
ing night clubs. This will be his 
first New York engagement. 


MASTERPIECE 


Wo Ness: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:30- WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
WOQxXR—Pop Concert 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 
W1JZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 
13:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 

WNEW—Vaugeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melivin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WOCBS—People’s Platform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM-—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WQxXR—Record Review 
13:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Piapo 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
woQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—Music America Loves 
WLIB—Keyboard Interludes — 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Human Relations Round Table 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William S. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WOR—Canary Pet Show 
WJZ7—Nationa!] Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 


Music 


8:05-WQxR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Allen 
WMCA-——American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
8:45-WOR—Robert 8. Allen 
WEVD—Alexander Gabriel 
8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
9:00-WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQXR—News 
§:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
} $:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 


WJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malene 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
9§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
ngbusters 


9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WIZ—What’s My Name 

§:45-WNYC—Top Talk 


PICASSO 


COLOR 
Reproductions 


UTRILLO 
RENOIR 
CEZANNE 
DEGAS 

VAN GOGH, etc. 


FRAMED 
$ 


from $925 10 
Es Portfolio 
Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and French 


TRIBUN SUBWAY 


E 
100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arend 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


5 SERIGRAPHS 


FOR XMAS 


under $15.00 
NOV. 22 THRU DEC. 31 


Christmas Cards by Our Artists 
2:55-WNYC—News 


ERIGRAPH sf es:=*. 
3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea. (con't) 


— . yo — N. ee 
SUNDAY IS FAMILY DAT , een on erie. made, 
s MIDAS 


tickets te family groups of 3 er more attending 
“Delightful make-believe.” —Times 


the GOLDEN TOUCH” 

% large and lively afterneon.”—Post 

Matinee Today at 2:30 Holiday Mat Fri., Nov. 26, at 2:30 

Every Sat. morn. at 10:30—$1.80, $1.20 1 Sat. & Sun. aft’n—§2.40, $1.80 
AT BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE, 58th ST. and 6th AVE. 

Special Rates to Theatre Parties Reservations and mail erders te 

CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE, 100 W. 13th St., X. T. 11 — WAthins 4-0722 


— 


Starts Wed., Nov. 24 


—y— — 


; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quizs—I Challenge You 

310:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Lum N' Abner 
WEVD—Forum 

WQxXR—News 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
10:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 
WOR—Box 13 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WEVD—Masterwork Musie 


WOQxR—Just Music 


Tschaikowsky Society 
Concert-Ball 
Saturday, Nov. 27 


The Tschaikowsky Society (Lodge 
3216, IWO) announces the open- 
ing of its fall season with a grand 
concert and ball at the Sherman 
Square Hotel, 70 St. and Broad- 
way, N. Y., next Saturday, Nov. 
27, at 8:30. 

The program will include Adda 
Pourmel, dancer from the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe; George Kout- 
zen, NBC Symphony cellist; Efim 
Vitis, internationally known 
singer; Theodore Katz, violinist; | 
Sara Paeff, pianist. Also Russian- 
American dances. Tickets at the 
Tschaikowsky Club, 225 W. 46 
St., N. T. 


STAGE | 
| ANN DVORAK = 7 7 5 - PAUL 


ACER e LEE ‘HAYS: oe Petit BCE RU L ae 
BETTY SANDERS | 18 THE THING’ 


CORT "Theatre East of B’ 
Circle 5-4289 om 2 at 9:45 


IRVING PLAZA—WED., NOY, 24, 8 P.Mux.— 91 M2tt_Thankssiving Day and Sat 3:46 


1 


10 
Lithes and Weedeuts 


Reprod uetiens 
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Progressives Plan 48-State Party 
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By Simon W. Gerson | 7 | JACK SCHWARTZ 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party has emerged from its first ordeal by ballot as a Hotel A llaben ( AMP BEACON 


permanent part of the American political sce ne. ll ad bes! widen 

This became clear to those observing the three-day of sober self-examination under- || Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 ond ui Beacon 1 4 
taken by 300 Progressive Party leaders meeting here last weekend. Keen disappointment THANKSGIVING 2 
there was, no doubt, but there were few wails of despair, little of recrimination and much BOUR-DAY WEEKEND Now accepting reservations for 


Phone your reservations 


in the way of healthy discussion. XMAS 
While the proceedings, in — it wees HOLIDAYS 
Thanksgiving 


representatives from the 48 states, 
(only) 
at 
ARROWHEAD 


Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, were off the : 
we ape © Entertainment every 
night 
Fire places @ recordings @ dance 
orchestra @ entertainment e fun 


IMI 


record, from the generous material 
afforded the press three major facts | 

Special e menus 
ELLTNVILLE, N. T. — Phone 502-50 and programs 


emerged: 
First, that the Progressive Party 
N. ¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 n 
® Hotel accommodations 


leadership has a common estimate 
of the elections and the role „„ 18 4 
played by their Party. E 1 

Second, that the Progressive Pog . Read the One hour from New York 
Party leadership has a united pro- — Daily Worker r 
gram for the future. 3 : 

Third, that the Progressive _. Y. Theatrica | Ads Reserve NOW for Xmas Week 
Party leadership has a clear tac- ore ‘Set 8 7 —. 
tical line—a line developed in no ¥ WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 


small measure as a result of the Se .. ne 


elections. ye 8 . Re. BEAVE R LODGE: 18 AT ITS BEST 


Tit tt) tit GbE EG G0) OR) Bee BAe ADE DDE Dnt TT) 


THE PROGRESSIVES assem- — — — ͤ —— 
bled in Chicago refused to fall into „ a e 
despair by reason of the 1% million Sei Gala Reopening — Thanksgiving Weekend 
votes recomied for them, ‘They d. ae aay . * ee ie 8 . You can’t beat a Fall vacation at this friendly spot in the invigorating 
cisively rejected the notion that 2 aes . peta ie, atmosphere of the Poconos. . .. We offer you a Magic Formula for fun, 


: 1 95 StS See | Bg ont 8 Its ingredients are: 
their full influence could be meas . 5 Good Food - Entertainment - All Outdoor Sports in Season Cocktail Bar 
ured solely by the publicly an- a „5 plus folks you'll want to meet 4 

„ 5 5 ; SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES: $30 for four FULL days 
nounced vote. They regarded the 8 (Wednesday to Sunday evenings, Nov. 24-28) 


vote for President Truman as en- tae Make your reservations NOW. Enclose $5 depesit 
2 All accomodations for women guests have been filled. A few reservations 


sear ed 1 8 8 for male guests can still be accepted. 


OPEN ALL YEAR — LOW WINTER RATES 


applauded the remarks of Henr 
PP y Per Person $40—WEEKLY—Single Vets $35 


Wallace when he said: 


“It was our all-out fight for : Special Holiday Express 


the Progressive cause which was BEAVER LODGE, LACKAWAXEN, PA. Train leaves Erie R. R. 
station, Jersey City Ter- 


the chief moving force in caus- New York: Office: Call MU 7-4210 minal: Wed., Nov. 24, at 
ing the American people to reverse 8:30 P.M. 


their fatally reactionary 1946 ee ͤ4 «T? «h 


trend. 
They voted for the Democratic 1 * 

candidate for President only after a 5 51 1é 8 
we had forced him to compete 3 

3 ———ä—ä—ę—ä:᷑— — ꝗ 2 — ——— ———U—ũä6—— 2 — ee 
with us on the peace program, 1 APARTMENTS WANTED RUGS 
on civil liberties, and on the re- : 

. WANT THREE or four rooms. Heat or no UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED rugs by 


vival of an expanded New Deal | heat. Reasonable. JA 3-0780. carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
— ia * r t, 207 t t. = 
with emphasis on lower prices and ONE-AND-A-HALF or TWO ROOM apart- — Bact . Ninth Ave., op 


housing.“ ment needed by veteran-student. Un- 
IT WAS OVER the fulfillment — — al 28 — gl Manhat- INSTRUCTION 
INSTRUCTION in classical guitar by Mil- 


Democratic promises that the PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS Henry A. Wallace (right) and APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED _ lard J. Thomas. 262 Bleecker St., hours 


~ conference heard some warm dis- | Rep. Vito Marcantonio are shown during the elections campaign as — — ——— 1 6-9. 


‘cussion. Some thought the Demo-] Wallace spoke in the Marcantonio campaign. genial girl's apartment, Manhattan, HELP WANTED FEMALE 
crats would deliver; some that they Brooklyn. Box 24, c-o Worker. FEMALE SITTER, exchange one room, 


wouldn’t. tive program, the conference made, In the latter demand, the Pro- ~~ | Kitchen privileges. Brooklyn. Able pick 


. WANTED TO RENT ; 
clear that it was seeking unity on gressive Party emphasi — UP children from school at 95:30. Box 
But most of the leaders rejected ng y er y phasized that it „„... c ( e 


speculation, pointing out that the specific Issues with those who be- was holding firmly to its policy of wife. House or cabin, New York State MASSAGE 
Democrats would fufill campaign lieved they were voting for progress|no compromise with red-baiting.| or $rea. December 25th to January Ist. MHASSAUH at Sane inden, iaiioel aa 


pledges only to the degree that under the Democratic banner. The Wallace in his opening remarks al- — a — ee ey exercise. (Licensed.) Jarvis, 
1 3. 


there was a mass fight, led by the chief elements of the legislative pro- luded to the fact that some mis- a 

Progressives, for this fulfillment. Sram put forth by the conference taken friends of the Progressive . encanta ace tecnatect meee POSITION WANTED 
“Truman and the Democratic include: Party had urged a red-baiting pol- LI. apartment, four rooms, 90 minutes HIGH SCHOOL GIRL desires part-time 

Party will fulfill only those pro- © Complete repeal of the Taft- |icy upon him as a vote-getting ex- — Party 9 — * n hewshsapinn. Gal bagme 

mises the people force them to | Hartley Law and reinstatement |pedient. This, he said, he rejected | Box 28. e- Worker. PROFESSIONAL BOOKINGS WANTED 


fulfill,” campaign manager C. B. of the 2 and Norris-La- as a matter of principle. As a APARTMENT TO SHARE (Bronx) wer 4 Three New Tork re- 
Baldwin declared in his report. Guardia Ac 5 practical matter, however, “even if ard MALE MUSICIAN to. share — Varied ie . magn * — 


“The job of the Progressive ® Roll-back of prices; we had been the perfect embodi- “apartment, piano. 1632 University Ave., kovich. GLenmore 3-0565. 
Party. fc een the cxgauinet © Restoration of full rent con- ment of the Americans for De- enz. Apartment 3. 1 SERVICES 
and sparkplug of the fight for trols in all housing; mocratic Action, we would have re- ROOM AND BOARD RELIABLE CARPENTER remödeis old 


2 i ” Nyack 1 tit ons, floors, closets h 
the people for the things they © Passage of FEPC, anti- ceived less votes,” he added. — pes , floors, , porches. 

b sonable. NI 8-0191, 8-10 and 
have been promised. In this way — and anti- poll tax laws; In @ special resolution, the con- 9 ‘Rockland 3 6:30-8:30 p. m. =e 
* we will build a big Progressive ting of personal exemp- ference urged the release of all for household co-operation. Phone Blake, HANDBAGS, luggage, belts repaired, dyed, 


Party.” tions on income tax to $4,008 for | hostages of the goth Congress,” in- ck 155-8. — — „ Peo num 


Representative Vito Marcantonio,| families of four; cluding the Hollywood Ten, mem- FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT ington Ave. (near 79th St.) RE 7-5242, 
seven times elected New York Con- © Cut appropriation for the bers of the Spanish Anti-Fascist Manhattan REUPHOLSTER CHAIRS, labor only, $24 


| armed forces; and Co 
gressman, warned against sitting by mmittee indicted for contempt of ATTRACTIVELY furnished room. Modern — peer ny mag es Pm 


passively waiting for the Dem- 0 Repeal of the draft. the Un-American Committee, and conveniences, Male preferred. 123 Sec- Boro Upholstery. GRamercy 5-7870. Afte 
ocrats to stub their toes politically. * labor leaders who were victims of 4 Ave., Apartment 3. 5 p. m., DEwey 2-5250. arse 

“That puts us in the ranks of THE MEETING pointedly em- the Hartley Committee. The confer- COMFORTABLE. attractive room, upper GUITARS. violins, accessories. fine repair- 
the defeatists,” he said. “We must Phasized that the President had ence reaffirmed “the essential lesson t de. Small family. MO 2-5491. ing. The Village String Shop, 184 


participate actively in the common authority to carry out a number that the defense of the rights of| QUIET ROOM in a large apartment. Priv- Bleecker St. Hours 1-8 p. m. 


fleges. —.— 
fight of the people for the issues of his pledges and called upon him the Communists is the first line of — 2 * — ee ä — — 3 a 


for whica tne people voted on Elec- to issue the following executive or- defense of the liberties of the Professional. Box 30 c-o Worker. | lining, $12. Furniture repaired, remod- 
tion Day.” ders and decisions: American people.” New Jersey eled, repolished, reupholstered, . slipcov- 
* e Resteration of full rent con- ered. Comradely attention. TRafalgar 

LARGE comfortably furnished room in 17-254. 


* 
m ELABORATING its legisla- trols. private house in Englewood, New Jersey.| FI. 508 SCRAPE — 
© Restoration of price controls. | WHILE THE PARTY stressed| Thirty minutes Times Square. Kitchen| "COPS SCRAPED and refinished like new. 


0 Discharge of Robert Den- those issues upon which there Was —— Single person preferred. Call 

ood 3-1266M, afte . TRUCKS FOR HIRE 
3 uneral N otice ham as NLRB counsel. essential agreement between them- nings,, or write Box 5, ce Worker. “i ALL JOBS, moving, — Metropolitan 
5 Abolish segregation and dis- elves and millions who voted under area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
The remains of crimination in the armed forces. the Democratic emblem, it also em- one D eee 


IRVING RUBINSTEIN © Rescind the so-called “loyal- |Phasized that the fight for peace| “Veet oniy. 25 percent savings with ad. 


who died fighting fascism in Ital t remains @ paramount question. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave., — 
5 3 ge . near 14th St. GR 3-7819 PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


have been returned to this country. ® Lift the arms emb This was signalized b — . - 
Funeral services will be held | Israel aie nimous adoption of a . to — Daily ow 
Sunday, Nov. 21. at 2:30 PM. © Order Attorney General | President Truman urging that he 1946 NASH, $1175. Sacrifice, excellent con-] [Fir Permunal Ads) 
Hirsh’s Funeral Parlor . Clark to dismiss the indictments accept the Lie-Evatt proposal for 9 5 * University Ave» Bronk ii 3 consec. Insert .... 
1225 Jerome Ave., Bronx against the 12 Communist lead- à Big-Four Conference on the Ber- —- 2 PAE 
: near 167th St. ox. PS page 15) (For Commercial Ads) 


FURNITURE 1 insertion —U— * © ence 50. ee 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 84 K. 


An Memoriam ani NUMENTS Lith St. OR . 9-5 daily, 9-12:30 
8 a nats 17 Senta Bev rae be . : W u RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


“a FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs, 
inn 1 2 A --custom bunt to nighest - 2 


0. Washington — Bronz, . | fications or as recommended by a prom- 
| 15 * — ment consumers Organization. Mark- For The (weekend) Worker: 


Tel. JErome 17-6042 — 1 Co., 54 K lith M. et 4 p. m. 
OR. 
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Tammany Mulls Course After Surrogate Vote 


By Michael Singer 


The election of former Supreme Court Justice Republi- 
can George N. Frankenthaler to the Surrogate Court—re-| 
affirmed in a recount last week—was ihe most decisive de- 
feat suffered by Tammany since@—— 


the late Mayor LaGuardia rode 
roughshod over the machine. Fran- 
kenthaler’s margin of 664 votes over 
the Democratic John M. Mullen's 
jumped to 1,100 when the out-of- 
town mail ballots were counted. 
Loss of this $2,000,000 patronage- 
dispensing post, perennially a Tam- 
many feedbag, has embittered local 
Democrats to the point where their 


Progressives 
Plan for Future 


(Continued from Page 14) 


lin crisis. Throughout the meeting 
it was repeatedly stressed that the 
promises of domestic reforms could 
not in the main be fulfilled in a war 
economy or under a cold war pro- 
gram. 


The general effect of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen the be- 
lief of Progressive Party leaders 


that greater, rather than lesser, 
opportunities for Progressive poli- 
tical growth exist today. 


In respect to tactics, little of the 
discussion was made public But a 
canvass of typical views of Pro- 
gressive leaders revealed that some 
lessons had been learned. This was 
summed up in one leader’s state- 
ment that the P. P. had to be “a 
48-state party, with a tactical policy 
in each state reflecting the pre- 
cise relationship of political forces 
in each state.” 


The American Labor Party, the 
New York state arm of the Pro- 
gressive Party, was viewed with 
special interest. The fact that the 
ALP had polled 508,000 votes for 
Wallace, substantially more than it 
had ever polled for Roosevelt, and 
had re-elected Representative Mar- 
cantonio in the face of violent op- 
position, naturally increased the in- 
erest in New York’s tactics. 


While the political situation and 
the election laws in the various 
states differ considerably from 
those of New York, it was felt that 
New York’s relatively successful 
combination of independence that 
New York's relatively successful 
united front, offered invaluable 
practical lessons to Progressives 
throughout the nation. 


This, combined with Marcanto- 
nio’s firm insistence upon ouilding 
neighborhood organizations, and 
election district captain system, 
and working for the most minute 


needs of the people left a deep im- 


pression on the conferees. 
* 


* 

THE CONFERENCE heard spe- 
cial reports on labor, the Negro 
voters, women, the national groups 
and the youth. Each of these, par- 
ticularly the reports and discussion 
around the labor movement and the 
Negro people, should form the basis 
for detailed discussion in the near 
future. 

These conclusions — a 48-state 
party with a firm national leader- 
ship committed to the program out- 


lined in Chicago—make it possible 


to state categorically that the party 
is. a continuing: factor in America’s 
political life. It is this which made 
it possible for hard-boiled political 
jeaders like Henry Wallace to de- 
clare that he was available to run 
as à Progressive in 1952. It is this 


Glen Taylor, whom the press had 
already begun to label as a casualty, 
to declare that he was going to 
stick with the Progressive Party, It 
is because of this clear estimate of 
the elections that middle-of-the- 
roaders ‘like Rex Tugwell, about 
whom the press also speculated, 


took an active part in the proceed- | 


ings. It ‘was becausé of ‘this essen- 
tially correct estimate to which the 
“@onference came, that ‘Scores of 
labor and Negro leaders e ed 


from the meeting strengthened in 


Seams pate n 


rte 


4 ry mee Nr 1 


t af 1 de 2 


„ nee eee, 


‘Tammany lawyers. 


smiles over Truman’s victory look 
like plastic: surgery. Their hearts 
were in the Surrogate—and no other 
Democratic victory here or else- 
where can make up for hungry 


The Surrogate results showed 
304,858 for Frankenthaler, 304,194 
for Mullen and 97,418 votes for the 
American Labor Party candidate 
John O. Rogge, former Assistant 
U.S. Attorney General: Had the 
Democrats accepted a coalition 
based on principle with the ALP, 


“they — have elected Mullen 
overwhelmingly a nd strengthened 
their chances for 1949. 

The Rogge vote the balance 
of power in New York County elec- 
tions and Mayor O’Dwyer knows 
that. With an eye on the 1949 
mayoralty race and another on the 
US. Senate in 1950, the mayor is 
troubled further over a new series 
of state investigations into Tam- 
many shenanigans which an em- 
bittered Gov. Dewey is reported 
contemplating. 


* 
THERE IS A STRONG RUMOR 


that Dewey, vindictive over his de- 
feat, still burning with political 


ambition, would like nothing better 
than to open all his Albany guns 
on the O'Dwyer Administration. 


The forced recount by Tammany 
over the Surrogate last week has 


enhanced this possibility, observers 
say. 

City Hall also has the problem 
of winning back huge sections of 
Italian-American voters who show- 
ed their resentment over O’Dwyer’s 
rejection of Judge Valente as choice 
for Surrogate in favor of Mullen. 
In solid Democratic districts Ital- 
ian-Americans went down the line 
for Democrats but split away for 
Frankenthaler or Rogge. This de- 
fection, if not healed by 1949, could 


doom ‘)’Dwyer’s hopes for reelec- 
tion, 

The big fly in Tammany’s oint- 
ment, however, is Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio and the American Labor 
Party. s The ALP ruined Tammany’s 
hopes for a Surrogate and Marc’s 
reelection to Congress against 4 
Tammany-GOP coalition convinced 
key sections of the Democratic ma- 
chine in New York County that 
conciliation is the better part of 
valor. 

City Hall observers expect a series 
of raproachement proposals by 
Tammany toward the ALP. Despite 
the Democratic sweep on Nov. 2 
machine leaders here are not boast- 
ing of any sure thing in 1949—not 
with ALP opposition. 


They won’t forget the Surrogate 
race for a long, long time. 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Antiques and Novelties 


Furniture 


Insurance 


1 


Printing 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
Studios and view the Copper and Brass 
Antiques and Novelties now on display. 


We can repair or redesign anything 
in Copper and Brass. 


May we have the pleasure of serving 
you. 


SAM KARTZMAN 
STUDIOS 


CONEY ISLAND AVENUE 
Pr Brooklyn 30, N. . 


ES 5-0281 


1919 
Corner Ave. 


Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords * 6 * 


1 1 1 * 
1 3. 
$ 1 bos 


@ Genuine P Coats 
100% Wool 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shoes 


HUDSON 


CHROME 
DINETTE SETS 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
REUPHOLSTERING 


! R. B. FISHER CO. 
2102 E. 169th St. JE 6-8000 


GR 535-3826 


BRODSKY 


San kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY New York City 


Furs 


Men’s Wear 


Wholesaler’s Early Clearance 


Mouton Coats 


All made of first quality skins, ex- 
cellent workmanship, finely styl 

5 short coats 

10 full length coats 


| 20 full length coats 
A few super moutons 


PHILIP LUTZKER, Furs 


307 SEVENTH AVENUE, near 28th St. 
Room 704 ALgonquin 5-3920 


* All prices subject te federal tax 


Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 13th St., N. T. GR 5-9072 


Baby Carriages and 


Juvenile Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
” PRICES 


ef Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 
© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. | 


(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


© 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) 
Disceunt to Worker Readers 


u W. 34th St. 
which made it possible for Senator 


Business Machines 


Typewriters 


Mimeos & Adders 
Repairs & Sales & Rent 


SAVE 25% UNION SHOP 


A & B TYPEWRITER 
MU 2-2964-5 


627 THIRD AVENUE (near 41st) 
Electrolysis 


— — — ꝓFX — — —— — — 


ca Your MTT ON 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


1949, beautifully styled, 
luxurious feeling, first 
quality mouton coats at 


MIRACLE PRICES 


EIGER FUR CO. 


312—7 Ave. (28 St.) 
LO 5-1262-3 


for STYLE. 
TAILORING » VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


84 Stanton Street 
(near Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Sam Bard 


Presents 


„Moutons to Mink 
of 1949” 


Gili Haba Furs 


315 Seventh Ave. (15th floor) 
at 28th St. — LO 3.3735 
Buy them where they’re made 


FUR COATS 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 
Remodeling - Repairing 
) at Moderate Cost 
| SHAPIRO -WEINSTAT, Ine. 


Here experts remove unwanted hair 
permanently from your face, arm, legs 
or body. Enjey REDUCED RATES. 
Physician in attendance. Privacy. Alse 
featuring BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD 
Waves lots of time and money. Men 
also treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
Tel. ME 3-4218 
Next to Saks 34th St. 


Suites 1101-3 


Flowers 


118 West 29th Street, N. 1. C. 
| CH 4-2950 


SALE ©” FURS 


REMODELING - REPAIRING 
All Prices Greatly Reduced 


SIDNEY SALZMAN 


188 WEST 27th. STREET 
AL 5-4276 


Insurance 


— — 


WERS2 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


* 
* 
* 
* 
„ 
* Delivered Anywhere 


GR 3.33387 
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LEON BENOFF 
Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 140 h Street 


MElrose 5-0984 _ 
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| EFFICIENT e RELIABLE 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 


Complete rervice, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idano. 
Colorado, Arizona, Neveds, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 


VAN SERVICE} = 


Fiorida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all way points 


Free Estimate MO 96556-6119 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 E. 137., N.Y.C. 


CCC 
MOVING e STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th ST. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


J. SANTINI & + eos Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


725 Opticians and Optometrists 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Sith St., near Seventh Ave. 


Mon. -Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


| ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 
examined by sa 
competent eculist 

M.D. 


— PROGRESSIVE —. 
PRINTING 


COMPANY * 
SPECIALISTS for ORGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 
WA 44734 


Records and Music 


UNION SHOP 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


2 


Restaurants 


JA DERiwx, 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sis. 


ER 7. 9444 
© Quality Chinese Food @ 


Annie Get Your 


SHASHLIK !” 


ia 
> 
> 
9 z 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 East 14th Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN snd AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT, SHASHLIKS 


e HOME ATMOSPHERE 


Rugs 
NEW & 


RUG USED 


REAL BARGAINS 


CLOVER 
CARPET CLEANERS 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


Official’ IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m, 


ae ea 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


— — 


Official — Iwo — Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTD 

r. 167th Sr., BRONX 


Tel. JErome 17-0022 
Tei. J&rome 7-0023 


4 
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2 


3263—31d Avenue (163rd-164th) 
OPEN EVES. TO 8 


<9 Upholstery Cleaning 
witht abr TTT TT 


2 Upholstery CLE ANIN C 


: —— 

. Experily 
® Inexpensively 
For Free Estimate Cali 


H. C. SERVICE 
%ũ,ãjẽ,jj,0 LU 3.6126 „eee 


Upholstery 


— — 


8896000600 


— 


unos ER! 


a-pe. gnite like new restyled if desired 


OFA $123 


EAT BOTTOMS 
2 CHAIRS — $11 


oo a Ot 6-5600: 


z m Livonia Ave. 
~ ‘ Brewnsville—10% eff with this ad — 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the IO 
I, J. MORRIS, Inc. 
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GIVE YANKS CHANCE 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 21 22 


TO UPSET BROWNS 


The Big Ones come to Yankee Stadium. Meaning the big bad Cleveland Browns, 
scourge of the AAC who arrive at the Stadium this Sunday in what could be a make-or-| 


break game for the Yanks’ eastern division hopes. In a triple-tie for the east lead right 


— aoe 


Profile of 
Manager Rolfe 


By Scorer 
It’s going to be harder than the dickens to root against 
the Detroit Tigers next summer, now that Red Rolfe is their 


A 


. 
<— 
— 


manager. 


, Miss Covery eee 


| Crackerjack. 


1 . 


- Eternal Day .... 


„Sister Leona, Flying Mile. 


Red was standing on the platform at Boston’s 


Trinity Place station on that bleak e 


evening when the special World 
Series train for Cleveland failed to 
show up for two hours. We were 


talking about the firing of Bucky} jz 


Harris by the Yankees and rumors = 


that Casey Stengel would succeed 
Bucky. “There’s -the man who 
should lead the Yanks,” said some- 
one. 

Red blushed. “Aw, now.” he caid 
—or something like that. For Rolfe 
is a rare pérson in baseball. He ac- 
tually studied at Dartmouth, came 
out with a solid education as well 
as athletic honors. Soft-spoken, he 
possesses not only an above aver- 
age vocabulary but knows how to 
use it. He is an omnivorous reader 
of good books, with an innate old 
fashioned democratic philosophy 


Hailing from an old colonial town 
in New Hampshire, Red comes from 
town meeting country, and it is 
likely that he will run the Tigers in 
just that way, bringing out the best 
in every player, putting men on 
their own honor rather than dicta- 
ting to them as so many managers 
do. 


As a Yankee, Rolfe was the per- 
fect example of an otherwise 
imaginary type—the Yankee cham- 
pion of the 30’s. There were, of 
course, many such Yankees, who 
possessed an artist’s pride in their 
work afield. They were ball players 
who loftily wore collars and neck- 
ties, who visited the custom tailor. 
They lived together in harmony, 
spending off-hours planning how to 
win games. Red’s third base play 
Was so smooth as to be unnotice- 
able, but he had. perfected it by 


careful application. He studied bat- 
ters and played them with almost 
magical accuracy. His hitting and 
base-runninz, too, were products 
not only of his physical sxill, but 
of his mental agility. Not a great 
hitter, he often led the league in 
doubles because he knew which 
outfielders could be depended upon 
to give him an extra stride or two 
huge success as a pilot. 

Red was an especial inspiration to 
younger players, above all to Char- 
lie Keller, a shy, modest fellow for 
all his King Kong sobriquet. Keller 
spent many hours with Red during 
his freshman year as a Yankee, 

It’s our belief that Red will . a 
huge success. 


now, Coach Red Strader’s men can 
really gain an advantageous posi- 
tion by doing what many believe 
the impossible—hand the Browns 
one of those rare setbacks. 


Beating the Browns is something 
which Strader thinks can be done. 
“We've got a chance,” says the pop- 
ular pilot, pointing to a recuperated 
Spec Sanders, a Buddy Young free 
of injuries and returned to scatback 
form, and the redhot Pete Layden 
who took over in Sanders’ absence 
with a vengeance, Disturbing to 
Yankee chances is that Layden has 
not worked out all week, favoring a 
few injuries sustained in last week’s 
battle with the Dodgers. Prabability 
is that Pete will see part-time ser- 
vice, once again returning the brunt 
of the load to Sanders’ shoulders. 


Some 35,000 fans are expected to 
half-fill the high priced ballpark 
for a game that has suddenly come 
alive in view of the Yankee resurg- 
ance. But no matter how it goes, 
it’s always a treat to watch the likes 
of impeccable Otto Graham on 
those breathtaking pass plays to 
Lavelli and Speedie, the electric 
charged bull-rushes of big Marion 
Motley,.and the end-around Skirts 
of Edgar Jones. 

. 


OVER AT EBBETS FIELD, the 
second best ball club in the AAC 
comes in to eat up the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. In an angry mood because 
of the loss to Cleveland last week, 
the San Francisco 49ers are out to 
make it up against Carly Voyles’ 
men. 


Elsewhere around the AAC, the 
Los Angeles Dons go against the 
sinking Colts in Baltimore, while 
the Buffalo Bills figure to lay it on 
against the hapless Chi Rockets. 
Over in the National League, the 
New York Giants are paying a visit 
to the Green Bay Packers at Mil- 
waukee, the Bears can be expected 
to romp over the lowly Boston 
Yanks, and the Cardinals figure to 
give the incoming LA Rams a very 
rough afternoon of football. 

That does it. 


Results, Entries and Selections 


Bowie Results 


FPIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; 
olds and up; $2,500. 
One Only (Shuk) 23.60 11.00 8.80 
z-Black Tempest (Martin) 10.80 7.60 
Celebrity Miss. (Downs) 6.00 

Also ran—Majalis, French Lure, Uncle 
Remus, Fairanfit, Okamsel, Grand Actress, 
Miss Evidence, Magic Trick. Time—1:13 3-5. 

z-Won but was disqualified and placed 
second. 


SECOND—6 furlongs; 
Olds; 62,500. 


Black Goods. (Wood) 
(Givens) 


4-year- 


maidens; 3-year- 


9.40 5.00 3.60 
4.20 3.00 
Brighter Side.. . ( Picou) 4.80 
Also ran— Traveler B., Laurelita, Chaf- 
fee-Dee, She Dares, Skydue, Bold Mouse, 
Chief McKee, Battle San- 
dals. Time—1:14 1-5, 


THIRD—6 furlongs; 
olds; $2,500. 
Second Son 
Battle Cry 


claiming; 


(Picou) 17.60 
(Strange) 


3-year- 


3.60 2.80 
4.20 3.00 
(Downs) 7.80 


Also ran—a-Windswept, Polly’s Delay, 
Jobie, Attic, Fresh Breeze, a-Cedar Bird, 


Tige—1:12 3-5. 
a-Corvi-Clover Del entry. 
(Winner picked by Al) 


FOURTH—One mile and 70 yards; al- 
lowances; 2-year-olds; $2,500. 
Friendly Frank (Powley) 9.60 5.00 3.60 
dh-May First ..(Givens) 9.00 10.20 
dh-Lady Alice (Martin) 6.40 7.80 

Also ran—Sabot, Minnora, Rare Min- 
eral, Jacopone, Social Hour, Junior Nurse, 
High Bracket. Time —1:46 3-5. 


FIFTH—6 furlongs; allowances; 3-year- 
olds and up; $3,000. 
Lookout Son ..(Civitéllo) 8.80 4.80 2.80 
0 9.20 3.20 


2.20 

— —. Atomic Wave, 

Send Off, Turbine, Wise Mahmoud, Daily 
Dip. Time—1: 11 3-5, 


SIXTH—1 1-16 miles; allowances; 3-year- 


olds and up; $3,500 

Chains . Picou) 3.00 2.20 2.20 
. (Kirk) 3.00 2.20 
.. (Powley) 3.00 
en ran—Snow Whirl, Pebalong; Friar 

Tuck. Time—1:45 4-5. 

(Winner picked by Al) 

SEVENTH—1 1-16 ai Claiming; 3- 


13.80 5.40 3.00 
. s (Givens) 12.80 4.40 


Rough Ordy .... (Hacker) 

Also ran—Four Seasons, Audible, Coes 
tolanee, Cross Duchess, Harbinger, Big 
Three, Cupid’s Choice. Time—1:48 4-5. 


EIGHTH—1 1-8 miles; 
olds and up; $2,500. 
Little Bits (Camp) 
Temeru 


Claiming; 4-year- 


35.60 12.60 9.20 

5.40 3.60 

Free Speech 13.40 

Also ran—Nothing Amiss, Reno Unity, 

Irish Rogue, Helen’s Dream, Breakable 

Miss, Larkaround, Pine Vision, Weather 
O. K., Smart Start. Time—1:58, 


Bowie Entries 


Bowie entries for Saturday Nov. 
Claudy and fast. Post 1 p. m. 

FIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; 4-year olds 
and up; $2,500. 


20. 


Cordon 
„ 110 Lido Way 
„ 105% Tumble Boy ..108 
108 ** Rough Cloud 112 
108 » Acondale ....108 
Phara Surprise 113 * Bronze Meda! 105 


SECOND—1 allowances; 4-year 
olds and up; 
Exploration 
Viva Teddy ... 
Petee Wren ... 
Rosedan 115 Ohlala 

* Mac Stephen 104 Maneen 


Scotch Plains . 106 „ King Brand 


miles; 
$2,500. 
„102 Oceanus 

.112 * Miss Finale 
.112 * Downey 3 


. 107 


THIRD—6 furlongs; 
olds and up; $3,000. 
* Our John Wm 113 Nelson’s Buddy 113 
* Singing Doll ..114 * Surrender ....111 

107 *Bob’s Birthday 111 


FOURTH—1 1/16 ‘miles: maidens; 3-year 
olds; $3,000. 
Harmony Hope 110 * High Cantle ..113 
Priscan Waleunie .... 
Better Luck ....118 Bimelotta 
Shelley B 115 Jordan 
* Weathervane . 
* King Easton ..113 
FIFTH—1 1/16 miles; 
year olds and up; $2,500. 
Sticker 106 Foxy Jack 
„109 a“ Riar Red ....1 
111 Gremlin ..... 114 
Broad Daylight 111 * Bay Orders 112 
* Blue Sweep ...106 Cyper ....... 1 11 
* Amanecer . 106 First. Draft 
© Your Majesty 103 a-Riar Black . 114 


allowances; 3-year 


allowances; 4- 


2 


* Doonwell 
. a-Mrs. Vaughan and Mrs. Roberts entry 


SIX TH—1 
autumn handicap all 


a-Alaran 
c-Service Pilot 
Dr Almac 
a-Pilaster 
Oriole 
d-Inseparable 
b-Callorette 
b-Legendra 
Big Dial 
d-Gnu 

d-Dart By 
a-Straus and Nicodemus entry. 
b-Mrs Moore and W L Brann entry. 
c-Christiana stables entry. 
d-Brookmeade stable entry. 


1/16 miles; Prince George 
ages; added $10,000. 


Leamour 

Alairne 

Seven League .. 
Flash Burn 


115 


Knockdown 
Canada’s Teddy 
Harold Harter 
Butler 

Prefect 


SEVENTH—mile and 70 yards; allow- 


ances; 2-year olds; $3,500. 


*Cockofthewalk 112 * Fugitive 
Palestinian 117 * Sunny Vale .. 
Riskablue 111 Parliament .....120 
*American Glory 115 Snowflares 
Nonpareil 114 Oompaul 


EIGHTH—1'2 miles; 
olds and up; $2,500. 


Signals Bloke . 118 Wary Flight 
Jane's Boots ...106 * Canada 
Grey Hood ....112 Gullah 

* Infirst 

** Sil Air 

Rubicon 118 ** Houlgate ....111 
*5, **7 Ibs aac. Listed according to post 

positions. 


Al's Selections . 


i—Margaret E., Layaway, Cordon 


2—Viva Teddy, Maneen, King 
Brand 


our John Wm., Singing Doll, 
Surrender 

4—Better Luck, Jordan, Shelley B. 

5—Amanecer, Bay Orders, Pine 
Lake 

6—Pilaster, Alexis, Gallorette 

7—Parliament, Palestinian, Sunny 
Vale 


allowances; 4-year 


115 


8—Infirst, Canada, Houlgate 


In This 


Corner. 2 0 


By Bill Mardo 


THOSE ‘DUMB’ FIGHTERS 


BURIED DOWN UNDER in the unimportant dot- 
and-dash end of a Broadway gossip column was an item 


about Maxie Rosenbloom. Maxie hadn’t been in a drunken 
brawl nor was he getting divorced for the teenth time nor was he 
caught smoking reefers or doing any of the hundred ard one things 
& guy usually does to warrant column respect from the gossip recorders, 
Nope. Maxie, once light-heavy champion of the world, simply knocked 
three guys kicking for hurling anti-Semitic barbs at him. 

To the person who gets his “facts” from the Big Press, this might 
sound like an almost unbelievable event, almost fiction. Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, the “boob,” the semi-literate, the jerk who kills the Kings Eng- 
lish, having enough brains to resent and do something about an anti- 
Semite! Why it hardly adds up! 

Now I don’t happen to know Rosenbloom personally. But 
I can tell you that he was a skilled patty=cake sort of boxer 
who was good enough to own the 175-pourd title for a number of 
years but who hardly made ring history. He had a penchant for 
tapping guys with little harmless push-punches and hence his nick- 
name, Despite some obvious leftovers of his trade, the flattened nose 
and cauliflower ears, Maxie had better than average skill at avoiding 
heavy purishment. On a night when he was less inclined to belliger- 
ency thart usual, his title passed along to Bob Olin, It Was one of the 
less momentous change-of-championships that have gone into the 
ring record books. 


MAXIE HAD a quick tongue, some of the comic flair and a cute 
pleasing personality that gave everyone a tickle. He was a ratural for 
the movies and nite-club trade. So he went west after retiring from 
the ring to ply his trade as a laugh-provoker. When the work wasn’t 
too steady on the West Coast, Maxie would get into some sort of shape, 
usually a steam bath and rubdown, and pick up a few penries by 
boxing the ears off of some up-and-coming talent. The talent was 


such that it hardly represented any sort of threat for even the semi- 
retired likes of Rosenbloom. There was enough skill left in the old 
boy to handle them with ease. 


Remember when a California heavyweight was being touted as a 
future test for Joe Louis’ crown? A young man named Bob Nestell? 
Maxie deserted the Kleigs and nite-club circuit just long enough to 
outbox the trunks off that youngster. When California scribes im- 
mediately applied the inevitable logic of that decision and began 
clamoring for a Rosenbloom-Louis match, Maxie then and there 
decided he was carrying this comeback thing too far. “Me fight Louis?” 
Maxie grinned and made his retirement official. He wasn’t ever dumb. 


SOME TIME LATER he hooked up a vaudeville routine with 
another ex-champ, the big bad.Baer who also owned the temperament 
and talent for nite club comics. This other Maxie also had more in- 
telligence than the glib slick scribes of my profession cared to credit 
him with. Baer had no love for prize-fighting. Early in his career he 
had the unfortunate experience of having heaped such right-handed 
ferocity on Frankie Campbell that the unfortunate victim died shortly 
thereafter. Maxie’s mauling of Ernie Schaaf later led to Ernie’s death 
after a fight with Primo Carrera. Primo’s punches had nothing to 
do with it. Baer had left the wounds and Primo simply opened them 
for the first and last time. 


So it was that Baer could work up no real love or discipline for a 
business whose harsh cruelties he all too well recognized. But Maxie 
had the physique and sock which cvatculated to bring him an income 
unlike he ever figured to get cutting up the steaks in his father’s 
butcher shop. For whatever the fight game could bring him in the 
way of financial reward, Maxie milked it dry. But he never forgot its 
dangers. He never forgot the innocent part he had necessarily played 
in the tragic deaths of Campbell and Schaaf. Much later in Baer’s 
career when that situation could have reversed itself in the ring with 
a young upcoming Louis, the older Maxie took the final fourth-round 
count on one knee. 


Questioned about it later in his dressing room, Baer frankly told 
off the cynics. “Sure, I could have gotten up Main. But what for? 
Louis would have kept right on knocking me down and there was 
nothing I could have done about it.” To be killed in the ring was not 
the logic of Max Baer, who like his present nite-club partner, Maxie 
Rosenbloom, never felt the price of a ticket entitled anyone to see 
some fighter’s brains permanently scrambled. 


LAST YEAR when deaths in the ring piled up in sordid succession, 


Baer added a post-script to his feelings on this matter. He told all 


who would listen that it’s a criminal shame the way unfit fighters are 
allowed in the ring, other guys terribly overmatched, men sent to a 
hazy punch-drurk future or sudden brain concussion death. 


No, Max Baer was never dumb, never fit into the dese-and-dem 
pattern concocted by superficial sportswriters who throw this false 
picture of prizefighters over the profession as a whole. How different 
is this from the equally vicious lie about the “dumb uneducated fac- 
tory workers”... etc? 

Nor do I have to remind you how this lie works for Negro fighters. 
If a Negro boxer doesn’t play Uncle Tom for the promoters, word is 
passed around in the press that he’s “arrogant.” If he doesr.’t “Yessir” 
everyone to death in his dressing room, he is “sullen.” If he manages 
his own affairs instead of letting some leech cut him up a million 
different ways, he is “deceitful” and can’t be trusted. 

But no matter Negro or white, Italian, Jewish or Irish, it’s almost 
unheard of to paint the prizefighter in simple honest hue, Dumb dese- 
and-dose roughnecks. Never ordinary kids off the city slums or mid- 
west farms working at a cruel and sordid trade in the hopes of crash- 
ing through to the top and a piece of security against the dead-weight 
of depressions and poverty. They gotta be dumb. 

Maxie Rosenbloom, once a dumb fighter, laid out three guys the 
other 1 ht for anti-Semitic insults. ee ee On meee 
it’s be hard times ter John Rankin. 


